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ITALY: HER FRIENDS AND FOES. ° 


RiGHTLY or wrongly, Englishmen attach great importance to statements 
made by the semi-official press of France, for they assure us that these 
would not be permitted to appear unless they were in harmony with the 
policy of the imperial government. Although this position has been 
denied by the supporters of the Anglo-French alliance, and we are told 
that French writers make such assertions on their own risk and peril, the 
impression to the contrary is so strong that we are justified in assuming 
that, in the present alarming state of European affairs, M. Grandguillot 
was but expressing the opinions of the government in saying that within 
a month Italy would either be free, or once again beneath the thumb of 
Austria. Such a statement as this, so grave in its import, remains un- 
contradicted, and it leads to the natural inference that France intends to 
withdraw all aid from Piedmont, in the contest which Austria is threatening 
to renew, unless measures are taken to check the victorious progress of 
Garibaldi, and the inevitable overthrow of the Neapolitan Bourbons. 

Very naturally, Englishmen have fixed their attention so exclusively on 
Garibaldi’s marvellous achievements, that they have for a while left out 
of sight the consequences that must ensue from them. The downfal of 
the N eapolitan dynasty was regarded as a fait accompli so soon as the 
great patriot was in occupation of Messina, and even the precise day on 
which he would effect the passage of the straits was foretold. This was 
all very proper, and could the Italian question be settled by a change of 
régime at Naples, we should not have a word to say. Unfortunately, 
however, any attack on that country, we now learn, will be the signal for 
Austrian intervention and a European conflagration, which England, with 
all her moral strength, would be powerless to remedy. 

Since the memorable day of Villafranca, matters have greatly changed 
for the better. The Germans are now awake to the dangers emanating 
from disunion, and are beginning at the eleventh hour to regard Austria 
as a potent factor in the national armament. No policy could be so 
suicidal as that which estranged Austria and Prussia when opposed to a 
man like Louis Napoleon, imbued with most remarkable ideas, which he 
is prone to carry out with that happy audacity peculiar to the family ; 
that is to say, achieve the greatest amount of advantage for himself, while 
according his momentary ally a minimum of profit. Fully recognising the 
importance of keeping the great German powers aloof from each other, 
as he thus secured the continental supremacy of France, Louis Napoleon 
had that remarkable interview at Baden Baden with the Prince Regent, 
from which he doubtlessly promised himself great things. He was foiled, 
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however, by a very simple fact: he found himself face to face with a 
prince who disarmed him by his straightforwardness. Louis 0 co 
retired from the field with an ugly consciousness of having been defeated, 
while the Prince Regent publicly avowed the future policy of Prussia by 
meeting the Emperor of Austria at Toplitz. 

It was high time for Louis Napoléon to losk:about him and count up 
his enemies. As far as the results of the Téplitz conference are known, 
Prussia, while refusing to guarantee Austria the retention of Venetia, on 
the other hand is prepared to regard any further foreign intervention in 
Italy as a casus belli. In this the rest of Germany would willingly 
supportePrussia, for the feeling of inseeurity aroused by the campaign of 
1859 throughout the Continent, will never be alleviated so long as a 
Napoleon occupies the throne of France. At the same time, Austria has 
secured another very powerful ally. The czar, naturally apprehensive of 
constitutional movements in Italy, and owing some gratitude to Naples 
for the way in whieh that. state behaved during the Crimean war, has 
consented to the conduct of Austria during that war, and has 
drawn more closely the bonds of amity between the courts of Petersburg 
and Vienna. There can be no mistake in the matter: if Louis: Napoleon 


the Sardinians in their ions on Austria, he will be at once 
faced by a coalition, which even vietorious arms of France could not 
break To us Louis Napoleon would apply in vain for assistance; 


the rifle volunteer movement. and the Fortification Bill furnish a pretty 
plain proof of our sentiments with regard to his sineerity, and he has eon- 
trived by his extreme cleverness to raise himself up a swarm of enemies, 
having at the same time au uneasy consciousness that he has brought it 
all on himself; Hence, then, we are inclined to M. Grandguillot’s 
statement as the key-note of Freneh policy durmg the impending 
stru . 

- wll asserted more than ance in these from documentary 
evidence placed at. our disposal by persons of the highest authority, that, 
during the past winter, Louis Napoleon was within an ace of producing a 
revolution in Tuseany on behalf of the grand-duke. Hence, it would 
not. be at all surprising were he to abandon Victor Emmanuel to his fate 
in the present: emergeney, for he has valid of complaint agaist 
that monarch. What Louis Napoleon’s views with reference to the 
future of Italy might have been, when he took up arms against Austria, 


it is impossible for us to say, but we may fairly assume that he did not * 


intend to give Sardinia such a predominant influence in Italy as might 
reuder her a dangerous neighbour to France. Even giving him credit 
for political honesty, and that he really the sad condition of 
Italy, common prudence dictated that, he should establish a balance of 
power in the south while rendering Sardinia powerful in the north. 
— — have geen peer to assert. that he desired such 
ynastic changes as wo vide agreeable s for the needier 
members of his family, and that his amet actuated by spite, 


is 
beeause he sees the rich prize of Naples slipping from his ; but. we 
ischaianterentheh. We-vilhelvelies ania faves on sincerity 
that he desired to settle Italian matters. on a satisf - basis, while 
iving his soldiers that opportunity for destruction whieh the gallant 
fellows periodically thirst for. Looking at the matter in this light, Louis 
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is decidedly an ill-used man; Victor Emmanuel would not 
isten to his sage counsels, but allowed Garibaldi to make that descent 
Sicily which, if successful, promised to render Sardinia independent 
rench tutelage. Jt was in vain to hope any pleasant 
the patriot chief, for he goes straight and unswerving to the object 
selects, and has a remarkable talent for success. In presence of 
h aggrandisement of Piedmont as Garibaldi would effect by the an- 
i the Two Sicilies, it is not surprising that Louis Napoleon 
ithdraw the light of his countenance from ‘a monarch who, pro- 
his master’s lessons, wishes to derive ali possible advantage from 
of “ natural frontiers.” 
is far from satisfa state of things the Paris press invoke the 
England in ‘settling the Italian question, holding out a menace 
unless we do so, France may be compelled to seek the Russian 
alliance. In the present state of the East, and the certainty that 
must ere long take the sick man thoroughly in hand, either to kill or 
cure him, such an alliance between Eastern and Western despotism would 
assuredly be alarming, but we fancy that it would not be so easy to in- 
duce Russia to overthrow her traditional policy for the very problematical 
advantages to be derived from the French alliance. It is true that the 
approximation of the two countries just after the treaty of Paris, afforded 
matter for grave thought, but it was soon seen to result from the natural 
annoyance Russia experienced at our having committed her to a war, 
which was utterly antagonistic to the interests of both states. She has, 
however, had her : five years have hardly elapsed since the peace 
was patched up, and the Masta westion is more burning than ever, 
while the two nations at that period combined to resist what was called 
Russian aggression in the East, are spending millions in defending them- 
selves againsteach other. Whenever the Eastern question is finally ripe 
for settlement, we may be pretty sure that Russia will prefer the English 
alliance to the French, from the simple fact that the czar has a guarantee 
of stability when dealing with us, while from Louis Napoleon circum- 
stances have compelled him to expect only invasion and overreaching. 
There is an amount of simple impudence in this. proposition that 
England should aid France in settling the Italian question. Of course 
that settlement presupposes advantage for France, though that we will 
leave out of sight; it is a little too much, however, for us to be called on 
to interfere in a quarrel not at all of our seeking. Louis Napoleon irre- 
sistibly reminds us of the apprentice in Goethe's ballad, who made the 
broomstick fetch the pails of water, but did not know the words by which 
to stop the overflow. Louis Napoleon thought proper to disturb the 
existing relations in Italy, and set the familiars of revolt at work ; now 
that they have scceuilined his purpose, he would like to ban them again, 
but no not the power: revolution, like the torrent, vires acquirit 
eundo ; in vain does he command so far and no farther, but the torrent 
has overflowed its banks, and threatens to swamp the whole of the 
peninsula. He stands imploringly on the brink, begging us to comeand 
stem the tide, but it is simply impossible; we have no business in that 
gel country, and can only look on while the floods are slowly sub- 
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going further, and constituted Sicily an independent kingdom, this would 
prove but a temporary relief. Nothing will keep the Italian patriot at 
rest until he has achieved what he believes to be his mission, the unifica- 
tion of his country. For that grand object he is ready to lay down his 
life; and even if the great powers held Italy in military tenure until 
tranquillity were restored, the moment they retired the movement would 
recommence. But we cannot afford such an intervention, even were we 
justified in carrying it out: we want our navy nearer home, and not scat- 
tered about for the protection of misbehaving regnants. To us it is a 
matter of supreme indifference whether Francis II. or Victor Emmanuel 
occupy the throne of Naples; and, although from motives of policy we 
might prefer the latter, it is not a question over which it would be worth 
our while to expend millions. If ever non-intervention were a sacred 
— it is in the present case. During the war we held aloof: we 
offered our assistance to the belligerents to prevent effusion of blood, and 
when we found our efforts unavailing, we sorrowfully looked on while two 
armies massacred each other for the furtherance of an idea. Events have 
proved that our policy was correct, and alone compatible with the dignity 
of the nation. 

At the present moment a renewal of hostilities is inevitable. Even 
supposing that Austria overlook the repeated insults Sardinia offers her, 
and agree with France for mutual non-intervention, Garibaldi will not 
stop in his triumphant course until he has tried to occupy Venetia; and 
Austria—bankrupt though she be—although revolt is threatening her in 
Hungary, would not tamely submit to such an aggression. It would be 
a struggle for life and death ; and even if the Austrian eagle were worsted 
in the fight, it would leave the terrible marks of its claws on the foe. But 
we have little fear of such an eventuality: Garibaldi’s successes have 
hitherto been over the insubordinate troops of a king who can neither 
secure respect, nor inspire terror; and the soldiers were demoralised and 
beaten before they went into action. If Garibaldi’s volunteers, however, 
have to meet the white coats in the field, they will find a foeman worthy 
of their steel; and the overwhelming masses of Austrians now concen- 
trated in Venetia would defy all the efforts of the patriots, even if sup- 
ported by the flower of the Sardinian army. Hence, it is very probable 
that the second part of M. Grandguillot’s prediction would be verified. 
Poor Italy! it seems her sad fate that friends and foes should be equally 
pernicious to her. 

Even a more curious problem to solve is what would be the behaviour 
of the French soldiers in Rome in the very probable event of Garibaldi 
marching on the Eternal City, and overthrowing that government which 
is the real obstacle to Italian progress. Eleven years ago those men 
marched on the capital to expel Garibaldi, who, after performing pro- 
digies of valour, was compelled to succumb: how would they meet him 
on his second appearance? Have they orders to maintain the tran- 
quillity of Rome at any price, or would they look calmly on while Gari- 
baldi disposed of the grim Lamoriciére and his redoubtable Irish Brigade ? 
This is a question which renders affairs even more complicated, for, in 
the possible event of Garibaldi’s march on Rome producing a bloodless 
revolution, Louis Napoleon could hardly so far ignore his own words as 
to order his troops to put it down by force. In a word, the more we 
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regard the matter of the settlement of the Italian question, the more dif- 
ficult does it become, and we cannot help deploring the reckless ambition 
of the man who brought this all about, that he might seize on Savoy and 
Nice. 

In his letter to the English nation, delivered by “ my dear Persigny,” 
Louis Napoleon told us, with that charming potas Si, of candour which 
once blinded us but is powerless to do so longer, that “ my innermost 
thought is this: I desire that Italy should obtain peace, no matter how, 
but without foreign intervention, and that my troops should be able to 
quit Rome without compromising the security of the Pope.” Louis 
Napoleon, however, must be well aware that such an idea is chimerical, 
and that the moment his troops withdrew from Rome a revolution would 
ensue. In a very remarkable book just published,* and which may be 
regarded as a crushing answer to Cardinal Wiseman’s Lives of the Four 
Popes, we read that the Romans would gladly hang Pio Nono on the 
statue of the Immaculate Conception, and would do so if the French only 
went away. And why? “ Because the Pope is a corpse lying on the 
Index, and galvanised by Austria.” We may be permitted to quote an 
illustrative passage, showing why it may be doubted whether Louis 
Napoleon will ever recal his troops from Rome : 


The old alliance papacy contracted with the Bourbons has never been broken 
or altered in a particle, and it is that which has kept and still keeps the Pope 
in a state of continued hostility against all the governments that have succeeded 
each other in France. There have been a few truces, but never a thorough 
peace. Papacy made Legitimacy its civil dogma. Louis XVIII. himself was 
compelled to yield to the exigencies of the congregation; the complaisance and’ 
cowardice of Louis Philippe did not help him. To Gregory XVI. and Cardinal 
Lambruschini the king was always Henri V., and as such they received Cham- 
bord at Rome in 1844. The Pope mocked and dishonoured the republic: he 
conspired against it by favouring the election of Bonaparte, taking no account 
of the promises he made it to obtain his restoration, and, indeed, feeling angry 
with it for undertaking a task better suited to Austria. The Pope and is par- 
tisans were the accomplices of the Deux Décembre, and supported the govern- 
ment that followed the coup d’état. So long as David was an instrument in 
the hands of Samuel, the latter blessed, caressed him, and carried on affairs at 
his good pleasure. The congregation was again installed, the corporations 
vameted and enriched, the sect of Saint Vincent de Paul sucked the very life 
out of France, public instruction changed its character, the book-hawking com- 
mittee studied the Index, and the Univers inspired the Moniteur ; the papacy 
conspired against France, and against all that was great and noble in that 
country. The councils of the French government, the French army at Rome, 
inspired it with no gratitude; it was a tribute paid—the reward the emperor 
offered to the man who prepared the crown for him and maintained him on his 
throne. On the day when David wished to retire from the altar, Samuel 
thundered at him, and the bishops now undermine the empire, while the Legiti- 
mists collect round the general of the Immaculate Conception, who has changed 
his political surplice five times. 

Ultramontanism has its principal seat in France. Its European capital is in 
that Thebaid called the Faubourg Saint Germain. Rome is almost a succursal 
in comparison with the zeal displayed by the sons of the crusaders at Paris. In 
France the Pope saps the odes 2 as well as the government. He joins with the 
government to rob the people of liberty; he places a portion of the people in 
moral revolt, and excites such a pressure on government that he iulgeles its 


* Préliminaires de la Question Romaine. ‘Tribner and Co. 
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liberty of action and strains its power. In France everything is now done by 
the intermediary of the society of Saint Vincent de Paul: no one can succeed 
unless affiliated to it. Napoleon ITI. struggles in the net that society has 
thrown over him. He is not free, as may be believed in Furope, for the society 
holds him tightly. His very life is in the hands of that dropsical old man 
whose abode is m Rome. e lives literally, as Charles Albert said of himself, 
‘between the chocolate of the Jesuits and the bombs of Orsini’s heirs.” And it 
is not from the latter that he has the most to fear. 

It appears to us that the author from whom we quote has given us the 

«note of Louis Napoleon’s vacillatory conduct during the past year. 
Menaced by the daggers of the Carbonari, he was compelled to expel the 
Austrains from Italy ; as eldest son of the Church, he was obliged to 
deal ‘tenderly with the temporal interests of the Pope. In seeking to 
conciliate both parties he has met with the usual result, and though for 
a time the republicans may appear satisfied with his achievements, because 
they are powerless before the firm will of Victor Emmanuel, should Louis 
Napoleon attempt to impede the free action of the Garibaldians, he 
would arouse a swarm of hornets about his ears. From the Pope he has 

less to fear, and hence he allowed the Romagnas to be annexed, 
but he knows too well the power of the priest party in France to venture 
to extremities. His faint efforts to curb the insolence of the Ultra- 
montane clergy have ended in a defeat, and Louis Napoleon is now, more 
than ever, the servant of the Church. His position must, in the long 
run, become untenable, and he will be found to make up his mind to some 
decided action, which, however, will prove equally dangerous to him to 
which ever side he may swerve. 

In these critical circumstances, Louis Napoleon, as we all remember, 
attempted palliatives, and suggested moderate reforms in the Papal 
States, which were laughed at and despised by the ruling authorities in 
Rome. Papal infallibility must not be assailed in matters spiritual or 

ral: the small edge of the wedge must not be inserted, or the 
edifice would collapse. The great obstacle to Italian unification will be 
found im the fact that the papacy was never Italian, although an Italian 
has always been carefully selected as Pope, and it figures in the Almanac 
de Gotha among the Italian principalities. Papacy has always been either 
eae or Austrian. The Pope, we grant, has ever interfered in Italian 
airs by means of foreign intervention; he has held the Italian princes 
in ‘check by the same means, and at the same time held the foreigner in 
check by creating a rivalry against him either abroad or in Italy itself. 
He was well aware that any preponderance of a foreigner in Italy, like 
Napoleon, or of an Italian prince like Victor Emmanuel, would be the 
abolition of the temporal papacy. The Pope has held Austria at bay by 
means of France, and France through England. This is the history of 
the papacy since 1815, and during the interval to the present day the 
Pope has been devouring the resources of his states. 

This state of things was interrupted by Piedmont, who boldly sat down 
to imvest the papal fortress, and offered a home to all the patriots of 
Italy. The preponderance, at first moral, has also become material 
through the late war and the annexations. Under these untoward cir- 
cumstances the Pope had no other resource than to call Catholic Europe 
to the rescue to recover what he had lost. Unfortunately, the Catholics 
have not responded to the appeal, for there is nothing serious to be 
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rehended from the handfal of men who have enlisted under the banner 
of that modern Godfrey de Bouillon, General Lamoriciére. Peter’s pence 
will hardly pay his expenses and those of Cardinal Antonelli. 

The lengthened skirmish with Sardinia taught Pio Nono that bulls 
and breves were in this enlightened age of but little service in suppressing 
revolutionary tendencies, and though he may launch an excommunication, 
that he may not violate precedents, he prefers placing his reliance on 
temporal weapons. He appealed to united Catholicism to send him help, 
but not one nation has taken up his cause otherwise than individually, 
thus proving that they no longer regarded the spiritual power as inex- 
tricably involved with the temporal, and only saw in Pio Nono the Italian 
prince, and not the chief of the Church. Logically, then, the man who 
aided in the expulsion of ‘the Duke of Tuscany and the Duchess of 
Parma, if he really feel desirous of Italian unity, ought not to support 
by his bayonets.a pontiff who, of his own accord, has thrown aside his 
spiritual investiture to become the patry ruler of three millions of the 
worst Catholics in Europe. We can admire a pope who relies solely on 
the power he has inherited from St. Peter, and defies monarchs by a 
threat of excommunication, but when the pontiff bas recourse to such 
iustruments as a Lamoriciére, and finds safety in congregating round his 
throne all the mercenary riffraff of Europe, we feel that his kingdom is 
too much of this world, and that he must be dealt with according to his 
misdeeds. : 

Possibly, however, Pio Nono puts more faith in his alliance with 
Austria and Naples than he does in his body guard of Legitimists. That 
such an alliance exists is now beyond doubt, and the only difficulty to 
solve is how far Louis Napoleon is himself mixed up in the affair. We 
are inclined to believe that, for a time, he was disposed to break with the 
papacy, had a reasonable conpensation been made him, and that, trasting 
m his army, he would have fought out the battle at home with the Pro- 
paganda. He would not have allowed M. About’s withering “ La Ques- 
tion Romaine” to appear unless he had made up his mind to break defini- 
tively with the priesthood. Itis true that they raised him to the imperral 
throne, but que voulez-vous? it is in the nature of royalty to throw over- 
board the instrument by which it attained power. Great must Louis 
Napoleon’s disgust have been when he discovered that Cavour took him 
at his word, and so fully endorsed the programme of Italy free from the 
Alps to the Adriatic. It suited Napoleon’s purpose to forget his promise 
at Villafranca, but Cavour has a knack of remembering those things 
which further his desires. Had the programme been carried out, Sar- 
dinia would naturally have obtained the hegemony, owing to the sacri- 
fices she had made, and though Napoleon withdrew, Cavour would not let 
his prey escape him. Garibaldi, the honest visionary, was the Deus ex 
machina: he could raise the storm which no power could allay. The ex- 
pedition to Italy was prepared, and Cavour set everything on the chances 
of the die: France, he thought, would hold Austria in check, the rest of 
Europe would look on quietly, and Victor Emmanuel wouid be de faeto 
king of Italy. All this was very neatly arranged, we grant ; Garibaldi 
executed his mission with that wonderful success he has made his own; 
but Cavour had reckoned without his partner. There was nothing in all 
this which promised material aggrandisement for France ; there was no 
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reciprocity of good offices; and it seemed as if Sardinia wanted all for 
herself. It is true that Louis Napoleon had, in the earlier instance, 
received payment before he had finished his work: Savoy and Nice were 
to have been the reward for the Lombardo-Venetese, and Sardinia had 
only clutched half the glittering bait. He broke his word with all the 
dignity of an emperor, and Cavour looked out for a compensation else- 
where. This presented itself in Naples; and Louis Napoleon should have 
permitted matters to go on quietly, and allowed that Victor Emmanuel 
was in his good right when he tried to annex the Two Sicilies, in exchange 
for the promised Venetia. But Louis Napoleon pouted : he had no idea 
of permitting such an annexation, which was against the regular order of 
things ; his notion had always been to form a counterpoise, and this step 
of Garibaldi upset all his combinations. What more natural, then, than 
that he should recommend Austria to threaten Piedmont with war, and 
back up the menace by saying that he should withdraw his material sup- 
port, because Cavour was producing ‘complications which were beyond his 
calculations ? 

And here is the difficulty : Garibaldi has landed on the continent, and that 
he will expel Bombino is as certain as that there is a sun in the heavens ; 
but, after that, are we to have the deluge? Garibaldi, we are proud to con- 
cede, is a great man, probably the greatest man civilisation has known, 
next to Washington; but we forebode difficulties for him in the = 
moment of victory. We are convinced that the hero, having at lengt 
landed on the continent with a respectable force, will scatter the Neapolitan 
troops like chaff ; they are not inclined to face the terrible red blouses, and 
in their hearts are not indisposed for a change, because it may offer 
chances for a little safe plunder. But we have grave doubts whether the 
respectable classes of the Neapolitans would accept Victor Emmanuel as 
their ruler, and we know that many among them regard Garibaldi with 
decided distrust. There are liberals in Naples who, in spite of all past 
warnings, would not be disinclined to try the experiment of a constitution 
with the slightest possible divergence from the existing state of things, 
but Garibaldi’s presence is fated to subvert all existing relations. With 
him there is no alternative: he is the general of Victor Emmanuel 
(although he is now a subject of Louis Bonaparte), and as soon as he has 
seized the authority, he will insist on a constitution a la Cavour, pure and 
simple. If the Bourbon has a chance, however, of returning, such a con- 
stitution would be easily subverted again, and the horrors of 1848 might 
be repeated, for the present King of Naples is his father’s true son, and 
would think nothing of swallowing his oaths, were he only backed up by 
foreign bayonets. And such, we believe, will be the result if Garibaldi 
attempt to advance : the Austrians will cross the Romagnas, and put an 
end to the subversion, and, once masters of Naples, there is no saying 
where their victorious arms would stop. 

It is difficult to suppose that Austria would look on quietly while such 
changes were taking place in Italy. Leaving out of the question the right 
she has to proceed to the assistance of a menaced king who has long been 
her faithful ally, the concordat alone would compel her to move her troops 
on behalf of the Pope. Francis Joseph will not attempt a war of aggres- 
sion, but it is his bounden duty to defend his own, and it is begging the 
question to argue that the Austrians must remain inside their Quadrilateral 
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to await the attack when they are equally menaced by a dynastic change 
in Naples. They know that in Garibaldi they have to deal with an 
inexorable foe, who insists on freeing Italy from the pressure of the 
foreigner, and who would not hesitate to attack Goyon himself, if he 
found it necessary for his purposes. With such a man there is no chance 
of making terms: he will conquer or die ; and we must not blame the 
Austrians if they will not remain in their fortresses to be attacked, but 
take the initiative. It is very easy for politicians of a certain class to 
declare that Austria has no right in Italy : indeed, the argument has been 
employed usgue ad nauseam, but it is rather late in the day to bring 
forward this question of nationalities. We know what the word means 
in the mouth of a Napoleon, and that the feeblest pretext answers for an 
aggression ; but in such a case as that of Austria in Italy, possession for 
sO many years constitutes a claim far beyond nationality. There is 
nothing like comparison for an argument: supposing that the Spaniards 
laid claim to Gibraltar on the question of nationalities, should we be 
inclined to yield to the clamour? No; we should assert a most learned 
reason for holding the keys of the Mediterranean, and tell the Spaniards 
to come on if they dared. Then, why should we be so wroth with the 
Austrians because they hold fast by their ancestral territory—a territory 
which has never profited their exchequer by a shilling, but to which they 
adhere, because they thought it their duty to keep Italy in submission for 
the tranquillity of Europe? That they were in the right, is sufficiently 
proved by the present state of continental Italy. 

It has been the fashion ever since 1815 to objurgate the Austrians for 
their occupation of Italy. No one has had the honesty to allow that they 
were constituted the ‘“‘ gendarmes of Europe ’’ by the Congress of Vienna, 
but constant allusions have been made to their tyranny, their barbarity, 
their utter contempt of all liberal tendencies. Granted; but we would 
ask, in all humility, in what has the Austrian treatment of the Italians 
differed from that which every nation displays towards a conquered race ? 
Forgctten authors of forgotten books “ pile up the agony” about Austrian 
misdeeds in Italy—how they have bastinadoed one man, and shut up the 
other in life-long imprisonment; but do these writers forget or ignore 
our own treatment of Ireland when in the same condition as Venetia and 
Lombardy formerly were? The rule of the sword must ever be brutal, 
and it depends on the population to modify it. Austrian gentlemen are 
equal to their brethren in all parts of the world: they do not commit 
atrocities for the mere sake of cruelty ; but, as officers representing their 
nation, they are bound to guard against insult and profanation of their 
national cockade. It is idle to assert that the Austrians have ever acted 
brutally, although “ our own correspondents” have only been too anxious 
to foster the notion. The real fact has ever been, in Italy, that the white 
coats have instituted powerful repressive measures against robbery, that 
national wrong of the Italians, and hine ille lachryme. 

It may have been noticed that in the pages of this Magazine we have 
strongly advocated the Austrian cause; but the reason is very simple. As 
Conservatives, we like to stand upon the ancient ways. We have no faith 
in Italian unity individually, yet we should like to see the experiment tried. 
There is now an opportunity: Garibaldi has promised to liberate his 
country, and give Italy the opportunity of doing for herself, after which 
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she has so long thirsted. We wish it to be so: we should be heartily 
glad to find that Italy possessed the self-restraint which can alone render 
@ nation powerful, but we candidly confess that we fear. To us the 
unification of Italy appears like that dream of Deutsche Einheit, which 
has been so long looked after, and which has not yet attained a consum- 
mation. If the Germans—a methodical race were there ever one—a 
race which amid the clouds of smoke might see some future possibility of 
union, some lessening of that detestation which the Bavarian feels for the 
Prussian, the Badois for the Suabe—must yet remain a nation broken up 
into cliques, what can we hope from the fiery Italians, who maintain party 
feuds from house to house, and who regard each other with the most 
supreme coutempt, unless born in the same village, or belonging to the 
same paltry community? 

There is one chance for Italy, and only one, which is not to be sought 
from Austria or France. The only possibility for Italian unity will be 
found in the removal of the Pope. So far we agree with the Napoleonic 
pamphileteer, but while accepting the premises, we differ as to the conclu- 
sion. Reform, however slight, and papacy are incompatible, and even 
were Pio Nono personally disposed to carry out those measures suggested 
to him, his past experience has taught him the fallacy of concession to a 
nation which regards the system, and himself as the embodiment.of that 
system, with the utmost detestation. When we read in the remarkable 
work from which we have already quoted, how Leo XII. died of a 
“eye glass of lemonade, and a Gregory XVI. died of starvation, we 

involuntarily that such a state of things must not be permitted to 
endure longer, for it is a scandal to civilisation. Yet there have been 
men, and that not so long back, in Rome, who might have effected the 
change and ‘saved the papacy from the ruin now impending over it. 
Read, for instance, the following account of the Capuchin Cardinal 
Ludovico Mieara, and his conduct upon the death of Gregory XVL. : 


This cardinal was a terrible and strange man, one of those types supposed to 
have expired with the sixteenth century. ‘Tall, pale, with a wide brow, a thin 
face, black eyes, a burning and challenging glance, a white beard that descended 
to his chest—a magnificent head, in a word, to imspire an artist or trouble a 
woman. Intelligence, will, boldness, and courage sparkled in his eyes; all his 
gestures evolved a magnetic emanation which subdued. Micara had something 
of Julius II., Paul TV., Sixtus V., the language of Savonarola, the sharpened 
irony of Alexander VI., and with that, pure morals, freedom of action, contempt 
for useless luxury, an inflexibility of bronze, a frankness carried to brutality, 
the absolute and cutting air of a man who has passed his life on the bat te -fiel 

a spirit aggressive to arrogance and severe principles. If this man had attained 
the papacy, the world would have felt it. The papacy of the middle ages would 
have been revived; crusades against the Emperor of Austria, religious wars, 
abolition of the Jesuits, the evangelical reform of the Sacred College, perhaps, 
too, the demoralisation of the papacy, or the dictatum Pape of Gregory VIT. 
One thing is certaim, he would have broken the stupid mould of the papacy 
since the sixteenth century; he would have made it, perhaps, into a scourge, 
but, at any rate, made something of it. He would have galvanised it for a 
century, or killed it. ‘ Reflect on this, people,” he said to the Romans, who 
cheered him as he proceeded to the conclave, “with me you will want neither 
bread nor a gibbet. 


Unfortunately for the papacy, the jealousy existing in the conclave 
produced a result as so often seen in the presidential election of America : 
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votes were combined to bring in a hitherto unknown man, in the person 
of Pio Nono. His character may be summed up in a very few words: 


he is as vain as a poet, and as fond of dress.as a woman. 


On the high- 


day of the pontificate he is pos! hae he delights in his lace, his em- 


broidery, and his jewels. As t 
stantly in contact with him easily becomes his master. 


natural result, any one who is con- 


This is the 


reason why, although detesting Cardinal Antonelli, saying all sorts of sar- 
castic things about him in secret, counting on his fingers the profits, thefts, 
baseness, and dishonesty of that cardinal, and laughing at him heartily 
with Cardinal Ferretti, he yet keeps him as his secretary of state. The 
man is necessarily an anomaly: as sovereign, he stands under the hated 
and ironical protection of the sons of Voltaire, and trembles beneath: the 
glance of Antonelli; while, as pontiff, he excommunicates his people, 
kings, and kingdoms, solicits medieval coneordats, proclaims new 
dogmas, and drags about at his heels the autocrat of the Two Sicilies. 
He attempted to play a grand part, and his courage failed him at the 
decisive moment ; he betrayed his: people, and even those who came to his 
assistance. For such a man to become the head of a great Italian con- 
federation is sumply impossible ; there is no hope of solidity im such an 
arrangement, and this Lowis Napoleon has probably seen, for the cele- 
brated pamphlet has been allowed to disappear from the stage. 

With the removal of the Pope it oecurs to us that most of the existin 
anomalies in Italy might be abolished. Victor Emmanuel, as the head 
of a powerful nation, and oecupying Rome as his capital, might safely 
throw over the French allianee that hampers his free will, aud, wielding 
the rems with a vigorous hand, might eventually fuse the Italian tribes 
into a nation. The task would certainly be one of great difficulty, and 
it would require years to effect it, but it is the only possible solution, 
except a return to the status quo. Austria has no desire to undertake 
the odious and expensive guardianship of Italy again, and would gladly 
hail any arrangement which seeured her tranquillity and enabled her to 
tur her attention to home matters and the regulation of her finances ; 
but she must not be blamed if she interfere to put a stop to a state of 
things which can only be regarded as a menace to herself. While ad- 
miring’ Garibaldi’s pa Pesan. and estimating them at their full value, 
we must not forget that another nation is most deeply implicated in his 
movements, and must look with a jealous eye on a man who has openly 
avowed his intention of liberating all Italy from the yoke of the foreigner. 
When Francis Joseph consented to stop a lamentable effusion of blood 
by the cession of Lombardy, he made certain stipulations which have not 
been carried out. Overlooking the majority of them, however, the Em- 
peror of Austria makes a stand on the most important of all—his free 
and unimpeded tenure of Venetia. ‘This stipulation Sardinia has delibe- 
rately sought to infringe by fostering the expedition of Garibaldi, with 
the foreknowledge that the patriot did not intend to stop at Naples, but 
overrun the whole of Italy. Here, then, Austria protests; seeing that 
Victor Emmanuel is the accomplice of Garibaldi, she deelares that she 
will regard an invasion of the continent as a renewal of hostilities ; and 
we may be assured that she will keep her word. If Louis’ Napoleon 
adhere to his present programme of non-intervention, she will not have 


any great difhculty im bringing Italy onee again under her influence, 
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which, for many reasons, would be a very deplorable termination of the 
affair. 

One thing we, however, urge to the utmost of our ability: let not Eng- 
land be induced by any pretext to interfere in the matter. We have 
enough on our hands already in the shape of joint expeditions with 
France not to embarrass our free action by a change in our past policy 
with regard to Italy. In the present temper of the British nation, who 
see a hero in Garibaldi, and when so many are already preparing to leave 
our shores and enlist under his-banner, the government would hardly 
venture on any course which might impede Garibaldi’s onward progress, 
for the deposition of Bombino is now a settled affair in the minds of all. 
It is, indeed, possible that, owing to the general strength of this opinion 
throughout Europe, Austria herself may still look on passively while the 
sacrifice is consummated, for the nation which in the present day rushes 
too lightly into war undertakes a fearful responsibility, as Louis Napo- 
leon has found to his cost. We doubt, indeed, whether Europe would 
consent to pardon such a renewal of hostilities on the part of Austria, 
unless there was distinct proof that Louis Napoleon was prepared to sup- 
port the revolutionary party in their menaced attack upon the Venetese. 

Austria has every reason to avoid war, more especially as we know 
that Garibaldi’s way of fighting her will not be so much by meeting her 
in the field as by paralysing her action by exciting the flame of revolt at 
various spots simultaneously. We grant that the traditional fidelity of 
the nations forming that huge complex called Austria has recently been 
terribly sapped, and even the Tyrolese, whose proud boast it was to die 
for “ God and the emperor,” have swerved in their allegiance. But the 
reason of it is easily traceable ; just as the Sultan who, on hearing of any 
misfortune, demanded, Who is she? feeling perfectly convinced there 
was a woman behind it, so we, on hearing of any insubordination against 
the constituted authorities, immediately scent the Jesuit. The present 
state of Austria is owing to the concordat, which has compromised the 
empire by trying to convert loyal subjects of the crown into slaves of a 
creed which they do not hold. The Jesuit and the soldier, as the natural 
result, now govern that country, and the camarilla which surrounds the 
emperor looks to Rome for orders to lead him down that incline which 
he will hardly remount. The Jesuit monopolises instruction, public 
beneficence, and a portion of justice; the observance of the sacraments is 
a state duty. All non-Catholic forms of worship are under the régime 
of the police, while the Pope governs Austria like an autocrat, violates 
the equality of the citizens before the law, liberty of conscience, liberty of 
thought, the civil code in the law of marriages and of succession ; in a 
word, he is responsible for that long bede-roll of abuses, intolerance, 
and misfortunes beneath which ultramontanism has swamped this fine 
country. 

Under such circumstances, with the Emperor of Austria tied hand and 
foot to the papacy, and still believing in those traditions only suited for 
the middle ages, it is almost hopeless to expect that he will allow the 
Pope to be removed from the throne without a struggle, and by doing so 
he will risk the sympathy of the friends still left him in Europe. It is 
now acknowledged, even by the tacit behaviour of Louis Napoleon, that 
the defence of the temporal papacy is impossible ; all the Catholic nations, 
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with the exception, perchance, of Spain, have recognised the anomaly of 
such a condition of things, and have proved very lukewarm in their re- 
sponse to the piteous cry for help. Pio Nono’s cause was ruined from the 
day that he took shelter with the late King of Naples, and thus pean 
to sanction atrocities which all politicians, no matter of what shade, were 
compelled to regard with horror. There is now an opportunity for break- 
ing up an effete system, which must ever prove the foe of Italian consti- 
tutionalism, and will render any tentatives at that desirable object impos- 
sible. We therefore strongly urge that Garibaldi may be ameter to 
work out his great problem without let or hindrance, and that Austria 
will leave it to his own good sense not to run his head against the stone 
walls of the Quadrilateral. It would be a grand sight, that of Italy com- 
bined under one monarch; and though such a consummation, in one view, 
would lead to a military despotism, rather than the much-desired consti- 
tution, such security for the future tranquillity of Italy would be so de- 
sirable for the peace of Europe, that the people might be satisfied, for the 
present at least, in grasping the substance rather than clutching at the 
idle shadow. 

Whatever may be the result of the next month’s movement, it is to 
Louis Napoleon alone that we can look for the settlement. He desired to 
become the arbiter of Italy, and he has it in his power now to achieve 
that great position. But we candidly confess that we fear him ; his mind 
is such an abyss of inscrutable thoughts, that it is idle to try and decipher 
them. The worst is, that he has so little regard for his own policy. He 
has ever attempted to secure a character for disinterestedness, but has not 
obtained it yet. He has now a glorious opportunity: if he will allow 
Victor Emmanuel to form a compact nation of twenty million Italians, 
ready to defend themselves from any aggression, he will go far to re- 
habilitate himself in the opinion of England, and then give that prac- 
tical security for good behaviour which would justify us in believing 
his memorable letter. 

Under these critical circumstances, Louis Napoleon has undertaken a 
triumphal progress through his new territory, aud proposes to extend his 
tour so far as his Algerian possessions. Whether this singularly timed 
visit may be regarded in connexion with the disturbances in Syria, it is 
not for us to decide, but there are certain signs that French influence is 
extending in that part of the world. The Viceroy of Egypt has been 
uiged to support M. de Lesseps’s great sink for money, and has already 
hampered himself to such an extent that a French loan has become in- 
evitable. As it is strongly rumoured, moreover, that the loan has been 
granted with the sanction of Louis Napoleon, it may fairly be assumed 
that he wishes to hold the viceroy in his power, and be prepared for all 
eventualities when the time arrives for the final settlement of the Eastern 
question. It will be on this point, however, that the value of the Anglo- 
French alliance must be tested. The independence of Egypt is the key- 
stone of our possession of India, and every attempt to impede the free 
action of the viceroy is a menace to us. The disturbances in Syria have 
arrived opportunely to further Louis Napoleon’s plans, and we await with 
great anxiety the result, whether his troops will be withdrawn in six 
months, according to the stipulation, or whether, at the expiration of that 
period, the pacification may not be as remote as it is to-day. Judging 
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from.the Roman oceupation, we must not feel surprised, however, that 
the Porte should have protested so energetically against all foreign inter- 
veution. 

England and France, honestly united and having faith in each other, 
might secure the tranquillity of Europe and the peaceable solution of 
those grave questions which are now surging up in the East. But so 
long as the two nations give a practical démenti to that friendship in arm- 
ing in defiance of each other, we cannot expect Russia to give up those 

loomy intrigues which periodically alarm the world. It is much to be 
, tt ae that Louis Napoleon compelled us to such am outlay, but we 
have the consciousness that every step taken for the defence of the country 
has been justified by circumstances of grave suspicion. Since the begin- 
ning of last year, Louis Napoleon has been behaving in a mayner which 
has disquieted his friends. The peace of Villafranea caused motives to 
be attributed to him, incorrect, mayhap, but which necessitated the rifle 
volunteer movement, while the annexation of Savoy was the final cause 
of our national defences. If, deaf to the advice of his truest counsellors, 
he continues his retrogressive policy, the Anglo-French alliance must 
collapse, for England owes. it to herself not to give even a tacit adhesion 
to such measures, or acquiesce in the newly-broached theory of natural 
frontiers. | 

If, then, Louis Napoleon be sincere in his desire to keep up the alliance, 
he need only to furnish us: with a test of his sincerity, and he finds the 
opportunity ready to hand in Italy. Professing himself a friend of that 
unhappy country, he has hitherto only succeeded in making confusion 
worse confounded. Garibaldi arrived at the right moment to cut through 
with his good sword the tangled web of diplomacy, and indicate the road 
to success. If Louis Napoleon, then, really desire the pacification of 
Italy, let him withdraw his troops from Rome, and the rest will follow in 
the most natural sequence. We do not believe that he will do so just at 
present, for diplomacy has not said its last word; but, if he truly under- 
stand the signs of the times, he will grant Garibaldi unimpeded action, 
and allow him to settle the affair in accordance with his patriotic views. 
Surely, if twenty millions of united Italians cannot oblige Austria to 
some amicable settlement, they do not deserve extraneous support. 

One thing is certain: Louis Napoleon holds peace or war in his hands ; 
he must, have learned by this time that no compromise is possible with 
the great patriot, who has determined on the final struggle, and it would 
be wiser to let him work out the problem for himself. It is not for us to 
decide in what way M. Grandguillot’s propheey will turn out, whether 
Italy will be free, or again Austrian; but either is preferable to a foreign 
intervention, which arouses jealousy between the two greatest nations of 
Christendom, and promises to be an eternal source of heart-burning and 


discord to Europe. 
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EAST LYNNE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 





PART THE NINTH. 


I. 


THE FRACTURED ANKLE. 


Lapy Isaset had returned home to bodily health, to the delight of meet- 
ing her children, to the glad sensation of security. But, as the days went 
on, a miserable feeling of apathy stole over her: a feeling as if all whom 
she had loved in the world had fied, leaving her living andalone. It was 
the painful depression, the vacuum in her heart which was making itself 
felt in all its keen intensity. She strove to drive him away from her 
thoughts; him, that bad man; but, even while she so strove, he was again 
in them. Too frequently she caught herself thinking that if she could but 
see him once again, for ever so short a period, one hour, one day, she 
could compose her spirit afterwards to rest. She did not encourage these 
reflections: knowing what you do know of her, you may be sure of that : 
but they thrust themselves continually forward. The form of Francis 
Levison was ever present to her; not a minute of the day but it gave the 
colouring to her ema oth and at night it made the subject of her dreams. 
Oh, those dreams! they were painful to awake from; painful from the 
contrast they presented to reality; and equally painful to her conscience, 
in its strife after what was right. She would have given much not 
to have these dreams; never to see or think of him in her sleep. But, 
how prevent it? There was no prevention: for when the mind (or, the 
imagination, if you like the word better) is thoroughly imbued with 
a subject of this nature, especially if unhappiness mingles with it, then the 
dreams follow necessarily the bent of the waking thoughts. Poor Lady 
Isabel would awake to self-reproach, restless and feverish; wishing that 
this terrible disease could be Liven away, root and branch: but time, the 

eat healer, she knew must pass first. 

; Mr. Carlyle mounted his horse one morning and rode over to Levison 
Park. He asked for Sir Peter, but was shown into the presence of Lady 
Levison: a young and pretty woman, dressed showily. She inquired his 
business. 

‘* My business, madam, is with Sir Peter.”’ 

“ But Sir Peter is not well enough to attend to business: it upsets him ; 
worries him.” 

“‘ Nevertheless I am here by his own appointment. Twelve o'clock, he 
mentioned; and the hour has barely struck.” 

Lady Levison bit her lip and bowed coldly; and at that moment 
a servant appeared to conduct Mr. Carlyle to Sir Peter. The matter 
which had taken Mr. Carlyle thither was entered upon immediately— 
Francis Levison, his debts, and his gracelessness. Sir Peter, an old 
gentleman in a velvet skull-cap, particularly enlarged upon the latter. 

“Td pay his debts to-day and set him upon his legs again, but that I 
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know I should have to do the same thing over and over to the end of the 
as I have done it repeatedly hitherto,” cried Sir Peter. “ His 
ther was my only brother, his father my dutiful and beloved 
w; but he is just as bad as they were estimable. He is a worthless 
ow and nothing else, Mr. Carlyle.” 

“ His tale drew forth my compassion, and I promised I would see you 
and speak for him,” returned Mr. Carlyle. ‘‘ Of Captain Levison’s per- 
sonal virtues or vices, I know nothing.” 

“ And the less you know, the better,” growled Sir Peter. “I suppose 
he wants me to clear him and start him afresh.” 

“ Something of the sort, I conclude.” 

‘¢ But how is it to be done? I am at home, and heisoverthere. His 
affairs are in a state of confusion, and nobody can come to the bottom of 
them without an explanation from him. Some liabilities, for which I have 
furnished thé money, the creditors swear have not yet been liquidated. 
He must come over if he wants anything done.” 

“ Where is he to come to? He must be in England sub rosa.” 

“‘ He can’t be here,” hastily rejoined Sir Peter. ‘‘ Lady Levison would 
Bi Ip ges WE good-naturedly observed lyl 

“ He mi at e,” -na re) Mr. Carlyle. 
“ Nobod Sani think of looking for him there. f think it is a pity that 
you should not meet, if you do feel inclined to help him.” 

“You are a deal more considerate to him than he deserves, Mr. Car- 
are May I ask if you intend to act for him in a professional capacity ?” 

“ not.’’ 

A few more words, and it was decided that Captain Levison should be 
immediately sent for. As Mr. Carlyle left Sir Peter's presence, he 
enco Lady Levison. 

“T can ly be ignorant that your conference with my husband has 
reference to his grand-nephew,” she observed. 

“Tt has,” replied Mr. Carlyle. 

“T have a very bad opinion of him, Mr. Carlyle: at the same time I 
do not wish you to carry away a wrong impression of me. Francis 
Levison is my husband’s nephew, his presumptive heir; it may therefore 
appear strange that I set my face so determinately against him. Two 
or three years ago, previous to my marriage with Sir Peter, in fact 
before I knew Sir Peter, I was brought into contact with Francis 
Levison. He got acquainted with some friends of mine, and at their 
house I met him. He behaved shamefully ill; he repaid their hospitality 
with gross ingratitude: other details and facts, regarding his conduct, 
also became known to me. Altogether, I believe him to be a base and 

i man both by nature and by inclination, and that he will re- 
main such to the end of time.” 

“I know very little indeed of him,” observed Mr. Carlyle. “May I 
inquire the nature of his ill conduct in that instance?” 

“He ruined them. He ruined them, Mr. Carlyle. They were 
simple, unsuspicious country people, understanding neither fraud nor vice, 
nor the ways of an evil world. Francis Levison got them to put their 
names to bills, ‘as a simple matter of form, to accommodate him for a 
month or so,’ he stated, and so they believed. They were not wealthy ; 
they lived upon their own small estate, with none too much of super- 
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fluous money to spare, and when the time came for them to pay--as 

come it did-—it brought ruin, and they had to leave their eel, He 

deliberately did it: I am certain that fy rancis Levison deliberately did it, 
knowing what would be the end. And I could tell you of other thi 

Sjr Peter may have informed you that I object to receive him here, [ 

do, My objection is to the man, to his character; not owing, as I hear 
it has been said, to any jealous, paltry feeling touching his being the 
heir. I must lose my own self-respect before I admit Francis Levison to 
my house, an inmate. Sir Peter may assist him and welcome, may pa 
his debts and get him out of his scrapes as often as he pleases; but | wi 
not have him here.” 

Sir Peter said you declined to receive him. But it is necessary that 
he should come to nd—if his affairs are to be set straight—and also 
that he should see Sir Peter.” 

“Come to England!” interrupted Lady Levison. “ How can he come 
to England aie present circumstances ?-. Unless, indeed, he comes 
en cachette.” 

“En cachette of course,” replied Mr, Carlyle. ‘There is no other 
way. I have offered to let him stay at East Lynne: he is, you may 
be aware, a sort of connexion of Lady Isabel’s.” 

“Take care that he does not repay your hospitality with ingratitude,” 
warmly returned Lady Levison. “ It would only be in pies with 
his practice.” 

Mr. Carlyle laughed. ‘Ido not well see what harm he could do me, 
allowing that he had the inclination. He would not scare my clients 
from me, or beat my children; and I can take care of my pocket. A 
few days will no doubt be the extent of his sojourn.” 

Lady Levison smiled too, and shook hands with Mr, Carlyle. “In 
your house perhaps there may be no field for his vagaries, but rely upon 
it where there is one, he is sure to be at some mischief or other.” 

This visit of Mr. Carlyle’s to Levison Park took place on a Friday 
morning, and on his return to his office he despatched an account of it to 
Captain Levison at Boulogne, telling him he had better come over, But 
now Mr. Carlyle, like many another man whose brain has its share of 
work, was sometimes forgetful of trifles, and it entirely slipped his 
memory to mention the expected arrival at home. The following even- 
ing, Saturday,.he and Lady Isabel were dining in the neighbourhood, 
when the conversation at table turned upon the Ducies and their embar- 
rassments. ‘The association of ideas led Mr. Carlyle’s thoughts to Bou- 
logne, to Captain Levison and Ais embarrassments, and it immediatel 
occurred to him that he had not told his wife of the anticipated visit. He 
kept it in his mind then, and spoke as soon as they were in the chariot 
returning home, 

_“Tsabel,” began he, “I suppose we have always rooms ready for 
visitors. Because I am expecting one.” 

“Oh yes. Or, if not, they are soon made ready.” 

_“ Ay, but to-morrow’s Sunday, and I have no doubt that’s the day he 
will take advantage of to come. I am sorry I forgot to mention it 
yesterday.” 

** Who is coming, then ?”’ 

“ Captain Levison,” 
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“ Who?” Lady Isabel, in a sharp tone of consternation. 

‘Captain Levison. Sir Peter consents to see him, with a view to the 
settlement of his liabilities, but Lady Levison declines to receive him at 
the park. So I offered to give him room at East Lynne for a few 


Mere is an old saying—the heart leaping into the mouth; and Lady 
Isabel's heart leaped into hers. She grew at the words ; her senses 
seemed momentarily to desert her: her first sensation was as if the dull 
earth had opened and shown her a way into paradise ; her second, a lively 
consciousness that Francis Levison ought not to be suffered to come again 
into companionship with her. Mr. Carlyle continued to converse of the 
man’s embarrassments, of his own interview with Sir Peter, of Lady 
Levison; but Isabel was as one who heard not. She was debating the 
question, how could she prevent his coming ? 

“ Archibald,” she presently said, “I do not wish Francis Levison to 
stay at East Lynne.” 

“Tt will only be for a few days: perhaps but a day or two. Sir Peter 
is in the humour to di the claims; and, the moment his resolve is 
known, the ex-captain can walk on her Majesty’s dominions, an unmo- 
lested man ; free to go where he will.” 

“ That may be,” interrupted Lady Isabel, in an accent of impatience, 
‘‘ but why should he come to our house ?” : 

“TI proposed it myself. I had no idea you would dislike his coming. 
Why should you?” 

“yf don’t like Francis Levison,” she murmured. “ That is, I don’t 
care to have him at East Lynne.” 

“ My dear, I fear there is no help for it now: he is most likely on his 
road, = will arrive to-morrow: I cannot turn him bose again, after my 
own volun invitation. Had I known it would be disagreeable to you, 
I should ser doe proposed it.’’ j 

“ To-morrow !” she exclaimed, all of the words that caught her ear ; 
‘is he coming to-morrow ?” 

“ Being Sunday, a free day, he will be sure to take advantage of it. 
What has he done, that you should object to his coming? You did not 
say in Boulogne that you disliked him.” 

“He has done nothing,” was her faltering answer, feeling that her 
grounds of opposition must melt under her, one by one. 

“Lady Levison appears to possess a very ill opinion of him,” resumed 
Mr. Carlyle. “‘ She says she knew him in years gone by. She mentioned 
one or two things which, if true, were bad enough: but possibly she may 
be prejudiced.” 

“ She is prejudiced,” said Isabel. ‘* At least, so Francis Levison told 
me in Boulogne. There appeared to be no love lost between them.” 

“ At any rate, his ill doings or well doings cannot affect us for the 
short period he is likely to remain. You have taken a prejudice against 
him also, I suppose, Isabel.” 

She suffered Mr. Carlyle to remain in the belief, and sat with clasped 
hands and a despairing spirit, feeling that fate was against her. How 
could she accomplish her task of forgetting this man, if he was thus to be 
thrown into her home and her companionship? Suddenly she turned to 
her husband, and laid her cheek upon his shoulder. 
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He thought she was tired. He his arm round her waist, drew 
her face to a more comfortable position, and bent his own lovingly upon 
it. It came into her mind, as she lay there, to tell him a portion of the 
truth, like it had done once before. It was a strong arm of shelter, that 
round her; a powerful pillar of protection, him upon whom she leaned; 
why did she not confide herself to him as trustingly as a little child? 
Simply because her courage failed. Once, twice, the opening words were 
upon os lips, but come forth they did not ; and then the carriage stopped 
at East Lynne, and the opportunity was over. Oh, how many a time, in 
her after years, did Lady Isabel recal that midnight drive with her hus- 
band, and wish, in her vain repentance, that she had opened his eyes to 
that dangerous man ! 

The following morning proved a wet one, but it cleared up in the 
middle of the day. In the afternoon, however, whilst they were at church, 
the rain came on again. 

“Cornelia,” whispered Mr. Carlyle, getting near to his sister when 
service was over, “it is raining heavily : you had better return with us in 
the pony carriage. John can walk. 

Not she. Had it poured cats and dogs Miss Carlyle would not have 

ne to or from church otherwise than on her two legs, and off she 
started with her large umbrella, Mr. Carlyle and Isabel soon ae 
her, striding along the footpath, and some of the servants behind her. 
Not in attendance upon Miss Carlyle: she would have scorned such 
attendance worse than she scorned the pony carriage. No matter what 
might be the weather, this adventurous lady would be seen pushin 
through it: through the summer's heat and the winter's snow; thro f 
the soft shower and the impetuous storm ; the great umbrella (it might 
have covered any moderate-sized haystack) her nearly constant com- 

ion, for Miss Corny was one of those prudent spirits who like to 

prepared for contingencies and be on the safe side; those who act up 

to the maxim “ When it’s fine, take an umbrella ; when it rains, do as 

ou like.” In fine weather she chose the pathway through the fields, 
but not in wet, the damp grass not agreeing with her petticoats. 

Mr. Carlyle had driven in at the gates and was winding up the avenue, 
when sounds of distress were heard, and they saw little isabel flying to- 
wards them from the slopes, crying and sobbing in the greatest agitation. 
Mr. Carlyle jumped out and met the child. 

“ Oh, papa, papa! oh come, pray come! I think she is dead.” 

He took the child in his arms to soothe her. ‘ Hush, my little darling, 

ou will alarm mamma. Don’t tremble so, Tell me what it is.” 

Isabel told her tale. She had been a naughty child (freely confessed 
to), and had run out in the rain for fun and because Joyce told her not, 
had run amidst the wet grass of the park, down the slopes, Joyce after © 
her. And Joyce had slipped and was lying at the foot of the slopes with 
a white face, never moving. 

“Take care of her, Isabel,” said Mr. Carlyle, placing the agitated and 
repentant child by his wife’s side. ‘ She says Ten has fallen by the 
slopes. No, do not come: I will go first and see what is amiss.” 

Joyce was lying just as she fell, at the foot of the slopes. But her eyes 
were open now, an if she had fainted—as might be inferred from the 
little girl’s words—she had recovered consciousness. 
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20 East Lynne. 
“Oh, master, don’t try to move me! I fear my leg’s broken.” 


He did, however, essay gently to raise her, but she screamed with the 
pain, and he found he must wait for assistance. ‘I trust you are not 
much hurt,” he kindly said. ‘“ How did it a 

nF gegen tee Sg geste wet, and Menai ~ rong 
to bring her back again. But the slopes are sli and down I went, 
and inst at first S peeieniietell tithing atte" ee 


. Carlyle di John and the pony carriage back for Mr. Wain- 
wright, and wich e aid of the surveil idle were soon up from church, 


ce was carried in and laid on a bed, dressed as she was. Mr. Carlyle 
and Lady Isabel remained with her. Miss Carlyle also was there, fidget- 
ing and banging about, getting things ready that she fancied might be 
wanted, and pressing oon Sal upon Joyce which the latter could not take ; 
Miss Carlyle’s frame of mind, between sympathy and anger, rather an 
explosive one, and altogether doing more harm than good. Little Isabel 
stole in, and drew her mother away from the bed. 

“ Mamma,” she whi , “there’s a strange gentleman down stairs. 
He came in a chaise. He has got a portmanteau, and he is asking for 
ag eg rd ‘oa 

Lady Isabel turned sick with apprehension: was he really come? 
“Who is it, Isabel?” she said, by way of making some answer: she 
guessed but too well. 

*T don’t know. I don’t like him, mamma. He Jaid hold of me and 
held me tight, and there was an ugly look in his eyes.” ° 

“ Go round the bed and tell your papa that a stranger is down stairs,’’ 
said Lady Isabel. 

a “ Mamma,” shivered the child, before she stirred to obey, “ will Joyce 
ie?” 

“ No, dear; I hope not.” 

“ Because you know it will be my fault. Oh, mamma, I am so sorry ! 
what can I do?” 

“Hush! If you sob, it will make Joyce worse. Go and whisper to 

pa about the gentleman.” 

“ But will Joyce ever forgive me ?” 

“She has forgiven you already, I am sure, Isabel, but you must be all 
the more obedient to her for the future. Go to papa, my dear, as I tell 

ou.” 
. The stranger was of course Captain Levison. Mr. Carlyle went down 
to receive and entertain him. Lady Isabel did not: the accident to her 
maid being put forth as an excuse. 

Mr. Wainwright pronounced the injury to be a simple fracture of the 
ankle-bone. It might have been much worse, he observed: but Joyee 
would be confined to her bed for three or four weeks. 

** Joyce,” whispered Isabel, “I'll come and read my Bible stories to 


you always ; always and always: I know mamma will let me, and then . 


won't be dull. And there’s that beautiful new book of fairy tales 
with the pictures; you'll like to hear them ; there’s about a princess who 
was locked up in a castle with nothing to eat.” 
Joyce faintly smiled, and took the child’s eager little hand in hers. 
Later in the evening Isabel and William were in the room with Mr. 
Carlyle. “ These are fine children,” observed Francis Levison: “ beautifal 


faces !” 
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“ They resemble their mother much, I think,” was the reply of Mr. 

~ “ She was a very lovely child.” 

“Did you know Lady Isabel as a child?” inquired Francis Levison, 
some surprise in his tone. 

“I frequently saw her. She used to stay here with Lady Mount 
Severn.” 

“ Ah, by the way, this place was Mount Severn’s property then. What 
a reckless man he was! Young lady, 1 must take eer of you,” 
continued Captain Levison, extending his hand and pulling Isabel towards 
him. “ You ran away from me when I first came, and would not tell me 
what your name was,” 

“]-ran away to tell mamma that you were come. She was with 
Joyce.” 

“Joyce! Who is Joyee?’’ 

** Lady Isabel’s maid,” interposed Mr. Carlyle. ‘The one to whom, 
as I told you, the accident had just happened. A particularly valued 
servant in our family, is Joyce.” . 

“It is a curious name,” remarked Captain Levison. “ Joyee—Joyee! 
I never heard such a name. Is it a christian or surname ?” 

‘She was baptised Joyce. It is not so very uncommon. Her name 
is Joyce Hallijohn. She has been with us several years.” 

At this moment, Isabel, having been trying in vain to escape from 
Captain Levison, burst into tears. Mr. Carlyle inquired what was amiss. 

“I don’t like him to hold me,” was the response of Miss Isabel, 
ignoring ceremony. 

Captain Levison laughed, and held her tighter. But Mr, Carlyle rose, 
and with quiet authority drew away the child, and placed her on his own 
knee. She hid her face upon him, and put up her little hand round his 
neck. 

‘Papa, I don’t like him,” she whispered softly; “ I am afraid of him. 
Don’t let him take me again.” 

Mr. Carlyle’s only answer was to press her to him. “ You are not ac- 
customed to children, Captain Levison,”’ he observed. ‘“ They are curious 
little plants to deal with, capricious and sensitive.” 

‘“‘No, thank goodness: they must be a great worry,” was the re- 
joinder. “This accident to your servant must be a serious one. It will 
confine her to her bed for some time, I presume ?” 

—< For weeks, the doctor says. And no possibility of her getting up 

m it.” 

Captain Levison rose, caught hold of William in apparent glee, and 
swung him round. The boy laughed, unlike his sister, and seemed to 
enjoy the fun. . 


IL. 
MRS, HARE’S DREAM. 


Tue next day rose bright, warm, and cloudless, and the morning sun 
streamed into the bedroom of Mrs. Hare. ‘That lady lay in bed, a flush 
on her delicate cheeks, and her soft eyes rather glistening, as if with a 
. touch of fever. The justice, in a cotton nightcap with a little perky 
tassel, sat on a chair tying his drawers at the knee, preparatory to in- 
ducting his legs into his pantaloons—if any single damsel in years, who 
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may read this, will forgive this slight revelation as to the mysteries of a 
tleman’s toilette. The pantaloons assumed, and the braces fastened, 
justice threw his nightcap on to the bed and went up to the wash- 

hand-stand, where he splashed away for a few minutes at his face and 

hands : he never shaved till after breakfast. Mr. and Mrs. Hare were 
of the old-fashioned class who knew nothing about dressing-rooms ; their 
bedroom was very large, and they had never used a dressing-room in 

their lives, or found the want of one. The pies rubbed his face to . 

shiny brilliancy, settled on his morning wig and his dressing-gown, an 

ee finn py bed. “ Riss 

“‘ What will you have for breakfast ?”’ 

“Thank you, Richard, I do not think that I can eat anything. I 
shall be glad of my tea ; I am very thirsty.” 

“ All nonsense,” responded the justice, alluding to the intimation of 
not eating. ‘ Have a poached egg.” 

Mrs. smiled at him and gently shook her head. “You are 
very kind, Richard, but I could not eat it this morning. Barbara may 
send up the smallest bit of dry toast.” 

“ My belief is, that you just give way to this notion of feeling ill, 
Anne,” cried the justice. ‘It’s half fancy, I know. If you'd get up 
and shake it off, and come down, you would relish your breakfast and be 
set up for the day. Whereas you lie here, take nothing but some trashy 
tea, and get up afterwards weak, shaky, and fit for nothing.,”’ 

“It is ever so many weeks, Ri , since I lay in bed to breakfast,” 
remonstrated poor Mrs. Hare. “I really don’t think I have once, since 
—since the spring.” 

“ And have been all the better for it.” 

‘But indeed I am not equal to getting up this morning. Would you 
lease to throw this window open before you go down: I should like to 
eel the air.” 

“ You will get the air too near from this window,” replied Mr. Justice 
Hare, opening the further one. Had his wife requested that further one 
to be opened, he would have opened the other : his own will and opinions 
were ever paramount. Then he descended. 

A minute or two, and up ran Barbara, looking bright and fair as the 
morning, her pink muslin with its ribbons and its open white lace 
sleeves as pretty as she was. She leaned over to kiss her mother. 

“ Mamma, are youill? And you have been so well lately ; you went 
to bed so well last night! Papa says——” 

“Barbara dear,” interrupted Mrs. Hare, glancing round the room 
with dread, and speaking in a deep whisper, “I have had one of those 
dreadful dreams again.” 

“Oh, mamma, how can ve !” exclaimed Barbara, starting up in 
vexation. “ How can you suffer a foolish dream so to overcome you as to 

make you ill? You have good sense in other matters ; but, in this, you 
seem to put all sense away from you.” 

“Child, will you tell me how I am to help it ?” returned Mrs. Hare, 

ing Barbara’s hand and drawing her to her again. “I do not give 

m the dreams; I cannot prevent their making me sick, prostrate, 

feverish. I was as well yesterday as I could be; I went to quite 

comfortable, in excellent spirits; I do not know that I had even once 
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thought of poor Richard during the day. And yet the dream came. 
There were no circumstances to lead to or induce it, either in my 
thoughts or in outward facts; but, come it did. How can I help these 
things, I ask ?” 

“ And it is so long since you had one of+these disagreeable dreams ! 
Why, how long is it, mamma ?” 

“So long, Barbara, that the dread of them had nearly left me. I 
scarcely think I have had one since that stolen visit of Richard’s, years 
ago.” 

“ Was it a very bad dream, mamma?” 

** Oh, child, yes. I dreamt that the real murderer came to West Lynne: 
that he was with ns here, and we——” 

At this moment the bedroom door was flung open, and the face of the 
justice, especially stern and cross then, was pushed in. So startled was 
Mrs. Hare, that she shook till she shook the pillow, and Barbara sprang 
away from the bed. Surely he had not distinguished their topic of con- 
versation ! 

“Are you coming to make breakfast to-day or not, Barbara? Do you 
expect me to make it ?” | 

‘She is coming this instant, Richard,” said Mrs. Hare, her voice more 
faint than usual. And the justice turned and stamped down again. 

‘‘ Barbara, could your papa have heard me mention Richard?” 

‘‘ No, no, mamma, impossible; the door was shut. I will bring up 
your breakfast myself, and then you can tell me about the dream.” 

Barbara flew after Mr. Hare, poured out his coffee, saw him settled at 
his breakfast, with a plateful of grouse-pie before him, and then returned 
up-stairs with her mamma’s tea and dry toast. 

“Go on with the dream, mamma,” she said. 

‘“‘ But your own bredkfast will be cold, child.” 

“ Oh, i don’t mind that. Did you dream of Richard ?” 

“Not very much of Richard: except that the old and continuous 
trouble, of his being away and unable to return, seemed to ade it all 
through. You remember, Barbara, Richard asserted to us, in that short, 
hidden night visit, that he did not commit the murder ; that it was another 
who did ?” 

‘“* Yes, I remember it,” replied Barbara. 

“* Barbara, I am convi he spoke the truth: I trust him implicitly.” 

‘I feel sure of it also, mamma.” 

“TI asked him, you may remember, whether it was Otway Bethel 
who committed it; for I have always doubted Bethel, in an indefinite, 
vague manner: Richard replied it was not Bethel, but a stranger. Well, 
Barbara, in my dream I thought that stranger came to West Lynne, 
that he came to this house, here, and we were talking to him of it, con- 
versing as we might with any other visitor. Mind you, we seemed to 
know that he was the one who actually did it; but he denied it; he 
wanted to put it upon Richard: and I saw him—yes I did, Barbara— 
whisper to Otway Bethel. But oh, I cannot tell you the sickening horror 
that was upon me throughout, and seemed to be upon you also, lest he 
should make good his own apparent innocence, and crush Richard, his 
victim. I think the dread and horror awoke me.” 

“ What was he like, this stranger?”’ asked Barbara, in a low tone. 
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“ Well, I cannot quite tell : the recollection of his 
seemed to pass away entiliadedoatn adlipaandereut- 
tleman, and we conversed with him as an equal.” 

Barbara’s mind was full of Captain Thorne; but his name had not 
been mentioned to Mrs. Hare, neither would she mention itnow. She fell 
into deep thought, and Mrs. Hare had to speak twice before she could be 
aro 

“ Barbara, I say, don’t you think this dream, coming uncalled for, un- 
induced, must forebode some ill? Rely upon it, something connected with 
that wretched murder is going to be stirred up again,” 

“You know, mamma, I db not believe rp well was Barbara’s 
answer. “I think when people say ‘this dream is a sign of such and 
such a thing,’ it is the greatest absurdity in the world. I wisl: youcould 
remember what the man seemed like in your dream.”’ 

“I wish I could,” answered Mrs. Hare, breaking off a particle of her 

toast. ** All I remember is, that he appeared to be a gentleman.” 

‘Was he tall? Had he black hair?” 

Mrs. Hare shook her head. “I tell you, my dear, the remembrance 
has passed from me; so, whether his hair was black or light, I cannot 
say. I think he was tall: but he was sittimg down, and Otway Bethel 
stood behind his chair. I seemed to feel that Richard was outside the door 
in hiding, trembling lest the man should yo out and see him there; and I 

too. Oh, Barbara, it was a distressing dream !” 

“T wish you could avoid having them, mamma, for they seem to upset 

a very much.” 

“ Why did you ask whether the man was tall, and had black hair ?” 

Barbara returned an evasive answer. It would not do to tell Mrs. Hare 
that her suspicions pointed to one particular quarter: it would have 
agitated her too greatly. ' 

‘So vivid was the dream, so matter-of-fact, and like reality, that even 
when I awoke I could not for some minutes believe but the murderer was 
actually at West Lynne,” resumed Mrs. Hare. “ The impression that 
he is so, or is coming to it, is upon me yet; a sort of under-current of 
; ion, , Barbara: of course my own good sense tells 
me that there is no real foundation for supposing such to be the case. 
Oh, Barbara, Barbara!” she added, in @ tone of wailing, as she let her 
‘head droop forward in its pain till it rested on her daughter’s arm, “ when 
will this unhappy state of things end? One year glides away and an- 

comes ; after ear after year the on, and Richard 
remains a benadiediiel” i a yy 

Barbara spoke not: what sympathy or comfort could she offer in 
words? the case admitted of none: but she pressed her lips upon her 
mother’s pale forehead. 

“ Child, 1 am getting sick, sick to hear of Richard. My heart aches 
for the sight of him,” went on the poor lady. ‘ Seven years next spring, 
it will be, since he stole here to see us. Seven years, and not a look at 
his beloved face, not a word of news from him to say he is yet in life ! 
Was any mother ever tried as I am tried ?” 

“Dear mamma, don’t! You will make yourself ill.” 

“T am ill already, Barbara.” 

“Yes; but this grief and emotion will render you worse. People say 
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that the seventh year brings a change: it may bring one as regards 
Richard. It -_ bring hi eet, mamma, for all we know. Do 
not des . ” . 

“Child! I do not despair. Despondency I cannot help at times 
feeling, but it has not reached despair. I believe, I truly believe that 
God will some time bring the right to light; how can I despair, then, 
while I trust in Him ?” 

There was a pause: which Barbara broke. ‘Shall I bring you up 
some more tea, mamma ?” 

“No, my dear. Send me some up, for I am thirsty still; but you 
must remain below and get ae own breakfast. What may your papa 
not be suspecting, if you do not? Guard your very countenance: I 
re lest, if we appear sad, he should suppose we are thinking of 

“ And what if he did, mamma? Surely thoughts are free.” 

‘‘ Hush, Barbara! hush !” repeated Mrs. Hare, in a whispered tone of 
warning. “ You know the oath he has taken to bring Richard to ot 
os know how determined he is; and you know that he fully believes 

ichard to be guilty. If he found we dwelt upon his innocence, he 
might be capable of scouring the whole land from one end of it to the 
other in search of him, to deliver him up for trial. Your papa is so 
very 3 

“ Pig-headed,” put in Barbara, saucily, though it was not precisely a 
young lady’s word, and her cherry lips pouted after uttering it. 

_ “ Barbara!” remonstrated Mrs. Hare. “I was going to say so very 

t.” 

“ Then I say he would be eruel and unnatural, rather than just, if he 
were to search the country that he might deliver up his own son to 
death,” returned Barbara, with a bold tongue, but wet eyelashes. Very 
carefully did she wipe them dry, before entering the breakfast-room. 

The dinner hour at the Hares’, when they were alone, was four o'clock, 
and it arrived that day as usual, and they sat down to table. Mrs. Hare 
was better then: the sunshine and the business of stirring life had in 
some measure effaced the visions of the night, and restored her to her 
wonted frame of mind. The justice mentioned the accident to Joyce, 
which, as it happened, they had not heard of: but they had not been out 
during the day, and had received no visitors. Mrs. Hare was full of 
concern: Joyce was a universal favourite. 

The cloth removed, the justice sat but a little while over his port wine, 
for he was engaged to smoke an after-dinner pipe with a brother magis- 
trate, Mr. Justice Herbert. 

“ Shall you be home to tea, papa ?” inquired Barbara. 

“ Is it any business of yours, young lady a 7 

“Oh, not in the least,” answered Miss Barbara. “ Only, if you had 
been coming home to tea, I suppose we must have waited, had you not 
beeu in to time.” 

_“T thought you said, Richard, that you were going to stay the evening 
with Mr. Herbert,” observed Mrs. Hare. 

“So I am,” responded the justice. ‘ But Barbara has a great liking 
for the sound of her own tongue.” 


The justice departed, striding pompously down the gravel-walk. Bar- 



























































































26 East Lynne. 
bara waltzed round the large room to a gleeful song, as if she felt his 
absence a relief. Perhaps she did. ‘“ You can have tea now, mamma, 


at any time you please, if you are thirsty, without waiting till seven,” 


“ Yes, dear. Barbara.” 

“ What, mamma ?” 

“ T am so sorry to hear of this calamity which has fallen’ upon Joyce. 
I should like to walk to East Lynne this evening and inquire after her ; 
and see her, if I may. It would be but neighbourly.” 

Barbara’s heart beat quicker. Hers was indeed a true and lasting 
love, one that defied time and change. The having to bury it wholl 
within her, had perhaps but added to its force and depth. Who co 

under Barbara’s sometimes cold, sometimes playful exterior, that 

one was hidden in her heart, filling up its every crevice? one who had 

no right there. The intimation that she might soon possibly be in his 
ce, sent every pulse throbbing. 

“ Walk, did you say, mamma? Should you do right to walk ?” 

“I feel quite equal to it. Since I have accustomed myself to take more 
exercise I feel better for it, you know ; and we have not been out to-day. 
Poor Joyce! What time shall we go, Barbara?” , 

“If we were to get up there by—by seven, I should think: their 
dinner will be over then.” 

“ Yes,” answered Mrs. Hare with alacrity, who was always pleased 
when somebody else decided for her. “ But I should like some tea before 
we start, Barbara.” 

Barbara took care that her mamma should have some tea, and then 
they proceeded towards East Lynne. It was a lovely evening. The air 
was warm, and the humming gnats sported in it, as if anxious to make 
the most of the waning summer. Mrs. Hare enjoyed it at first, but ere 
she reached East Lynne she became aware that the walk was too much 
for her. She did not usually venture upon half so long a one; and pro- 
bably the fever and agitation of the morning had somewhat impaired her 
day’s strength. She laid her hand upon the iron gate as they were turn- 
ing into the park, and stood still. 

“I did wrong to come, Barbara.” 

“Lean on me,mamma. When you reach those benches, you can take 
a good rest before proceeding to the house. It is very warm, and that 
may have fatigued you.” 

"y gained the benches, which were placed under some of the as 
trees, in view of the gates and the road, but not of the house, and 
Hare sat down. Another minute, and they were surrounded. Mr. Car- 

his wife and sister, who were taking an after-dinner stroll amidst the 
wers with their guest, Francis Levison, discerned them and came up. 
The children, — the youngest, were of the party. Lady Isabel 
warmly welcomed Mrs. Hare: she had become quite attached to the deli- 
cate and suffering woman. 
_ “A pretty one am I, am I not, Archibald, to come inquiring after one 
invalid, and am so much of an invalid myself that I have to stop half 
way!” Mrs. Hare exclaimed, as Mr. Carlyle took her hand. “I was so 
great concerned to hear of poor Joyce.” 

‘You must stay the evening now you are here,” cried Lady Isabel. 

“ It will afford you a good rest: and tea will refresh you.” 
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“Oh, thank you, but we have taken tea,” said Mrs. Hare. 

“ That is no reason why you should not take some more,” she laughed. 
‘Indeed, you seem too fatigued to be anything but a prisoner with us for 
this next hour or two.” 

“I fear I am,” answered Mrs. Hare. 

‘“‘ Who the dickens are they ?” Captain Levison was muttering to him- 
self, as he contemplated the guests from a distance. ‘It’s a deuced 
lovely girl, whoever she may be. I think I’ll approach: they don’t look 
formidable.” 

He did approach; and the introduction was made. “ Captain Levison ; 
Mrs. Hare, and oe an . oe oe words, and Captain Levison 
disa siya , challenging little William Carlyle to a foot-race. 

] ow very poorly your mamma looks!” Mr. Carlyle exclaimed to 
Barbara, when they were beyond the hearing of Mrs. Hare, who was 
busy talking with Lady Isabel and Miss Carlyle. “ And she has appeared 
so much stronger lately ; altogether better.”’ 

“The walk here has fatigued her; I feared it would be too long; so 
that she looks unusually pale,” replied Barbara. ‘“ But what do you 
think it is that has upset her again, Mr. Carlyle ?” 

He turned his inquiring eyes on Bar 

“ Papa came down stairs this morning, saying mamma was ill; that 
she had one of her old attacks of fever and restlessness. I declare, as papa 
spoke, I thought to myself could mamma have been dreaming some fool- 
ish dream again—for you remember how ill she used to be after them, I 
ran up-stairs, and the first thing mamma said to me was, that she had had 
one of those dreadful dreams.”’ 

“I fancied: she must have outlived her fear of them; that her own plain 
sense had come to her aid long ago, showing her how futile dreams are, 
meaning nothing, even if hers do occasionally touch upon that—that un- 
happy mystery.” 

‘“* You may just as well reason with a post as reason with mamma when 
she is suffering from the influence of one of these dreams,” returned Bar- 
bara. “I tried it this morning; I asked her to call up—as you observe 

ood sense to her aid. All her answer was, ‘ How could she help her 
feelings? She did not induce the dream by thinking of Richard, or in 
any other way, and yet it came and shattered her.’ Of course, so far, 
mamma is right, for she cannot help the dreams coming.” 

Mr. Carlyle made no immediate reply. He picked up a ball belong- 
ing to one of the children, which lay in his path, and began tossing it 
gently in his hand. “It is a singular thing,” he observed, presently, 
“that we do not hear from Richard.” 

“Oh, very; very. And I know mamma distresses herself over it. A 
few words, which she let fall this morning, betrayed it plainly. I am no 
believer in dreams,” continued Barbara, “ but I cannot deny that these, 
which take such hold upon mamma, do bear upon the case in a curious 
manner. The one she had last night especially.’’ 

“What was it ?” asked Mr. Carlyle. 

“She dreamt that the real murderer was at West Lynne. She 
thought he was at our house—as a visitor, she said, or like one making 
a morning call—and we, she and I, were conversing with him about the 
murder. He wanted to deny it; to put it upon Richard; and he turned 
and whispered to Otway Bethel, who stood behind his chair. That is 
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“I mean that Otway Bethel should invariabl r in her dreams. 
Until that stolen visit of Richard’s we had no ly een was near the spot 
at the time, and yet he had always made a prominent feature in these 
dreams. Ri assured mamma that Bethel had nothing to do with 
the murder, could have bad nothing to do with it ; but I do not think he 
shook mamma’s belief that he had; that he was in some way nr, 
with the mystery, though not the actual perpetrator. 
Archibald, mamma has not t of it, as she believes, since that visit 
of Richard’s until last night ; = a again there was Bethel prominent ia 
the dream. It certainly is singular.” 

Barbara, in the heat of her subject, in forgetfulness of the past, had 
called him by the old familiar name “ Archibald :” it was only when she 
was on the stilts of tiie Se of coldness, that she said “ Mr. Carlyle.” 

“ And who was underer—in your mamma's dream ?” continued 
Mr. Carlyle, speaking as veghieliy as hove he were upon a subject that 
men ridicule not. 1 

“She cannot remember; except that he seemed a gentleman, and 
that we held intereourse with him as such. Now, that again is remark- 
able. We never told her, you know, our suspicions of Captain Thorn : 
Richard said ‘another’ had done it, but he did not give mamma the 
faintest indications of who that other might be, oF wha here of life he 
moved in. It seems to me that it be more natural for mamma to 
— taken up the idea in her mind that he was a low, obscure man: we 

i associate the notion of gentlemen with murderers : and 
pene dream, she saw he was a gentleman.” 

“| a must be becoming a convert to the theory of dreams 

yourself, Barbara; you are so very earnest,” smiled Mr. Carlyle. 

“No, not to dreams ; but I am earnest for my dear brother Richard’s 
sake: Were it in my power to do anything to Cusidate the mystery, I 
would spare no , no toil; I would walk barefoot to the end of ‘the 
earth to bring trath to light. If ever that Thorn should come to 
West Lynne again, I will hope, and pray, and strive to be able to bring 
it home to xt on : : 

“ That Thorn not ina n to favour West Lynne 
with . appear urry agai y 

Mr. Carlyle paused, for Barbara had hurriedly laid her hand upon his 
arm with a warning gesture. In talking, they had wandered across the 
park to its ornamental grounds, and were now in a quiet path, over- 
shaded on either side by a chain of imitation rocks. Seated astride 
on the summit of these rocks, right above where Mr. Carlyle and 
Barbara were standing, was Francis Levison. His face was turned 
from them, and he ap intent upon a child’s whip, winding leather 
round its handle. Whether he heard their footsteps or not, he did not 
turn. They quickened their ene and —e the walk, bending their 
steps s towards the 

“Could he have heard ensual mina saying ?”’ ejaculated Barbara, 
below her breath. 
Mr. Carlyle looked down on the concerned, flushed cheeks, with a 
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smile. Barbara was so evidently perturbed. But for a certain episode 
of their lives, sonte years.ago, he might have soothed her tenderly. 

‘] think he must have heard a little, Barbara: unless his own wits 
were wool-gathering : he might not be attending. What if he did hear ?: 
it is of no consequence.” 

“T was speaking, you know, of Captain Thorn—of his being the mup- 
derer.” 

“ You were not speaking of Richard or his movements, so never mind, 
Levison is a stranger to the whole; it is nothing to him: if he did hear 
the name of Thorn mentioned, or even; distinguish the subject, it would 
bear for him no interest ; would go, as the saying runs, in at one ear and 
Te Kult ta Lick eeiohineahaas eendonmbie poke—and th 

He re id look somewhat ten u er as hes 
ccetinsenatibeagh to Lady Isabel for Ses dnunste thi Atos. She need 
not have been jealous: it no treachery to her. But she did note it: 
she had noted also their wandering away together, and she jumped to 
the conclusion that it was premeditated—that they had gone beyond her 
sight to enjoy each other’s society for a few stolen moments. Wonder- 
fully attractive looked Barbara, that evening, for Mr. Carlyle or any one 
else to steal away with. Her tasty, clegant, airy summer attire, her 
bright blue eyes, her charming features, and her damask cheeks! She 
hed suited the strings of her pretty white bonnet, and was restlessly 
playing with them, more in thought than nervousness. 

‘“‘ Barbara, love, how are we to get home ?”’ asked Mrs. Hare. “Ido 
fear I shall never walk it: 1 wish I had told Benjamin to bring the 
phaeton.” 

“‘T can send to him,” said Mr. Carlyle. 

“ But it is too bad of me, Archi to take you and Lady Isabel b 
na in this upceremonious manner, and to give your servants trouble 
besides.” 

“A great deal too bad, I think,” returned Mr. Carlyle, with mock 
gravity. ‘As to the servants, the one who has to go will never ovenget 
the trouble, depend upon it. You always were more concerned for others 
than for yourself, dear Mrs. Hare.” 

“And you were always kind, Archibald, smoothing difficulties for all, 
and making a trouble of nothing. Ah, Lady Isabel, were I a young 
we, I should be envying you your good husband : there are not many 

e him.” 

Possibly the sentence reminded Lady Isabel that another, who was 

oung, might be envying her, for her cheeks, Isabel’s, flushed crimson. 

. Carlyle held oat his strong arm of help to Mrs. Hare. 

“If sufficiently rested, I fancy you would be more comfortable on a 
sofa in-doors, Allow me to support you thither.” 

“And you can take my arm on the other side,” cried Miss Carlyle, 
placing her tall form by Mrs. Hare. * Between us both we will pull you 

ravely along: your feet need searcely touch the ground,” 

Mrs. Hare laughed, but said she thought Mr. Carlyle’s arm would be 
sufficient. She took it, and they were turning towards the house, when 
ner. age caught the form of a gentleman passing along the road by the 

gates. 

“ Barbara, run,” she hurriedly exclaimed. “ There's Tom Herbert 
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going towards our house, and he will just call in and tell them to send the 
phaeton, if you ask him, which will save the trouble to Mr. Carlyle’s ser- 


Barbara, thus urged, set off, on the of the moment, towards the 
} ‘inewchehaer tdetdine Th 
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fast 
much obliged to if would just call in 
et si * sage iro Mamma 
but “dinds herself so fatigued as 
“ All right ; I'll call and send him. What time ?”’ 
Nothing had been said to Barbara about the time, so she was at liberty 
to name her own. “Ten o'clock. We shall be home then before papa. 
“ That you will,” responded Tom Herbert. “He and the governor 
and two or three more old codgers are blowing clouds till you can’t see 
across the room: and they are sure to get at it again after supper. I 


“* Good for a great many,” returned Barbara. 

“ Our girls want to get up some in the next week or two. Jack’s home, 
yee Ts he?” said Barbara, in surprise. 

en een ene ee anaes, © baler eee 
with him. Jack vows i hs sh death coten walk fir tines in ths Cor 
amusement, he’ll never honour them by spending his leave at home again: 
so mind you keep yourself in readiness for any fun that may turn up. 


“Good evening, Miss Hare,” added Otway Bethel. As Barbara was 
returning their salutation, she became conscious of other footsteps, ad- 
vancing from the same direction that they had come, and moved her head 
hastily round. Two gentlemen, walking arm-in-arm, were close upon 
her, in one of whom she recognised ‘“ Jack,” otherwise Major Herbert. 

“It is some years since we met, but I have not forgotten the pretty 
face of Miss Barbara,” he cried. ‘A young girl’s face it was then, but 
it is a stately young lady’s now.” 

Barbara laughed. “ Your brother has just told me you had arrived at 
West Lynne; but I did not know you were so close to me. He has been 
asking me if I am ready for some pic——” 

Barbara’s voice faltered, and the rushing crimson of emotion dyed 
her face. Whose face was that, who was he, standing opposite to her, 
side by side with John Herbert? She had seen the face but once, yet it 
had implanted itself upon her memory in characters of fire. Major 
Herbert continued to talk, but Barbara for once lost her self-possession : 
she could not listen; she could not answer; she could only stare at that 
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face as if fascinated to the gaze, looking herself something like a simple- 
ton, her shy blue eyes anxious and restless, and her lips turning to an 
ashy whiteness. A strange feeling of wonder, of superstition, was creep- 
ing over Barbara. Was that man before her in sober, veritable reality ? 
—or was it but a phantom, called up in her mind by the associations 
arising from her mamma’s dream; or by the conversation held not many 
moments ago with Mr. Carlyle ? 

Major Herbert may have deemed that Barbara, who ota could 
not attend to himself, but was attending to his companion, wi for an 
introduction, and he accordingly oame it. “ Captain Thorn; Miss 
Hare.” 

Then Barbara roused herself; her senses were partially coming to her, 
and she became alive to the fact that they must deem her behaviour un- 
orthodox for a young lady. 

‘“ T_—I—looked at Captain Thorn, for I thought I remembered his 
face,” she stammered. 

“‘T was in West Lynne for a day or two some five years ago,” he ob- 
served. 

“* Ah—yes,”’ returned Barbara. “‘ Are you going to make a long stay 
now ?” 

“We have several weeks’ leave of absence. Whether we shall remain 
here all the time, I cannot say.” 

Barbara parted from them. Thought upon thought crowded upon her 
brain as she flew back to East Lynne. She ran up the steps to the hall, 

liding towards a group which stood near its further end—her mother, 
Miss Carlyle, Mr. Carlyle, and little Isabel: Lady Isabel she did not 
see. Mrs. Hare was then going up to see Joyce. In the agitation of 
the moment she stealthily touched Mr. Carlyle, and he stepped away 
from the rest to speak to 5 she drawing back towards the door of one 
of the reception rooms, and motioning him to approach. 

“Oh, Archibald, I must speak to youalone! Could you not come out 

in for a little while ?” 

He nodded, and walked out openly by her side. Why should he not? 
What had he to conceal? But, unfortunately, Lady Isabel, who had but 
gone into that same room for a minute and was coming out again to join 
Mrs. Hare, both saw Barbara’s touch upon her husband’s arm, marked 
her agitation, and heard her words. She went to one of the hall windows 
and watched them saunter towards the more private parts of the grounds; 
she saw her husband send back Isabel. Never, since her marriage, had 
Lady Isabel’s jealousy been excited as it was excited that evening. 

“ I—TI feel—I scarcely know whether I am awake or dreaming,” began 
Barbara, putting up her hand to her brow, and speaking in a dreamy 
tone. “Pardon me for bringing you out in this unceremonious fashion.” 
_ “What state secrets have you to disclose?” asked Mr. Carlyle, in a 

jesting manner. 

“We were speaking of mamma's dream. She said the impression it 
left upon her mind—that the murderer was in West Lynne—was so vivid 
that, in spite of common sense, she could not persuade herself that he 
was not. Well—just now Ps 

“Barbara, what can be the matter?” uttered Mr. Carlyle, perceiving 
that her agitation was so great as to impede her words. 
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“ I have just seen him,” she rejoined. 

“Seen him!” echoed Mr. Carlyle, looking at her fixedly, a doubt 
crossing his mind whether Barbara’s mind might be as uncollected as her 
manner. 

“ What were nearly my last words to you? That it ever that Thorn 
did come to West Lynne again, I would leave no stone unturned to bring 
it home to him. He is here, Archibald. Now, when I went to the 
gates to to Tom Herbert, his brother Major Herbert was also there, 
and with him Captain Thorn. Bethel also. ou wonder, I say, that 
I know not wh I am awake or dreaming? They have some weeks” 
holiday and are here to spend it.” 

“ It is a singular coincidence,” exclaimed Mr, Carlyle. 

“ Had anything been wanting to convince me that Thorn is the guilty 
man, this would have done it,’’ went on Barbara in her excitement. 
“Mamma’s dream, with the steadfast impression it left upon her that 
Hallijohn’s murderer was now at West Lynne——” 

In turning the sharp corner of the covered walk they came in contact 
with Captain Levison, who appeared to be either standing or saunterin 
there, his hands underneath his coat-tails. Again Barbara felt vere j 
wondering how much he had heard, and beginning in her heart to dis- 
like the man. He accosted them familiarly, and appeared as if he would 
have turned with them; but none could put down presumption more 
effectually than Mr. Carlyle, calm and gentlemanly though he always 
was. 

“T will join you presently, Captain Levison,”’ he said, with a wave of 
the hand. And he turned back with Barbara towards the open parts of 
the park. 

«Do you like that Captain Levison ?” she abruptly inquired, when they 
were beyond hearing. 

‘“‘T cannot say I do,” was Mr. Carlyle’s reply. “ He is one who does 
not improve upon acquaintance.” 

“To me, it looks as though he had placed himself in our way to hear 
what we were saying. 

“ No, no, er ag What interest could it bear for him ?” 

Barbara did not contest the point: she turned to the one nearer at 
heart. ‘ What must be our course with regard to Thorn ?”’ 

It is more than I can tell you,” replied Mr. Carlyle. “I cannot go 
up to the man and unceremoniously accuse him of being Hallijohn’s 
murderer. In the first place, Barbara, we are not positively sure that he 
is the same man spoken of by Richard.” 

“Oh, Archibald, how can you doubt ? The extraordinary fact of his 
appearing here at this moment, coupled with mamma’s dream, might 
assure us of it.” 

“ Not quite,” smiled Mr. Carlyle. “ All we can do is to go cautiously 
to work, and endeavour to ascertain whether he is the same.” 

“ And there is no one but you to do it!” wailed Barbara. ‘ How vain 
and foolish are our boastings! I said I would not cease in striving to 
bring it home to him, did he come again to West Lynne: and now he is 
here, even as the words were in my mouth, and what can I do? 
Nothing.” 

They took their way to the house, for there was nothing further to 
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diseuss. Captain Levison had entered it before them, and saw Lady 
Isabel standing at the hall window. Yes, she was standing and looking 
still ; brooding over her fancied wrongs. 

«‘ Who is that Miss Hare?” he demanded, in a cynical tone. “ They 

r to have a pretty good understanding together: twice this evening 

I have met them, enjoying a private walk and a private confab.” 

“ What did you say?” sharply and haughtily returned Lady Isabel. 

“ Nay, I did not mean to offend you,” was the answer; for he knew 
that she heard his words distinctly, in spite of her question. “I spoke of 
Monsieur votre mari.” 


Ill, 


CAPTAIN THORN IN TROUBLE ABOUT “A BILL.” 


In talking over a bygone misfortune, we sometimes make the remark, 
or hear it made to us, “ Circumstances worked against it.” Such and such 
a thing might have turned out differently, we say, had the surrounding 
circumstances been more favourable, but they were in opposition; they 
were dead against it. Now, if ever attendant circumstances can be said 
to have borne a baneful influence upon any person in this world, they 
most assuredly did at the present time upon Lady Isabel Carlyle. 

Coeval, you see, with the arrival of the ex-captain, Levison, at East 
Lynne, all the jealous feeling, touching her husband and Barbara Hare, 
was renewed, and with greater foree than ever. Barbara, painfully anxious 
that something should be brought to light (it would have puzzled her to 
say how, or by what means) by which her brother should be exonerated 
from the terrible charge under which he lay; fully believing that Frederick 
Thorn, captain in her Majesty’s service, was the man who had committed 
the crime, as asserted by Richard, was in a state of excitement bordering 
upon frenzy. Too keenly she felt the truth of her own words, that she 
was tron that she could, herself, do nothing. When she rose in the 
morning, after a night passed in troubled reflection more than in sleep, 
her thoughts were, “Oh, that I could this day find out something 
certain!” She was often at the Herberts’; frequently invited there, 
sometimes going uninvited: she and the Miss Herberts were intimate, 
and they pressed Barbara into all the impromptu gay doings, now their 
brother was at home. There she of course saw Captain Thorn, and now and 
then she was enabled to pick up scraps of his past history. Eagerly were 
these scraps carried to Mr. Carlyle. Not to his office; Barbara would not 
appear there. Perhaps she was afraid of the gossiping tongues of West 
Lynne, or that her visits might have come to the knowledge of that stern, 
prying, and questioning old gentleman whom she called sire. It may be, 
too, that she feared, if seen haunting Mr. Carlyle’s office, Captain Thorn 
might come to hear of it and suspect the agitation that was afloat—for 
who could know better, than he, the guilt that was falsely attaching to 
Richard? Therefore she chose rather to go to East Lynne, or to way- 
lay Mr. Carlyle as he passed to and from business. It was but little he 
gathered to tell him : one evening she met him with the news that Mr. 
Thorn had been in former years at West Lynne, though she could not 
fix the date: another time she went boldly to East Lynne in eager 
anxiety, ostensibly to make a call on Lady sw Shape a very restless one 
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it was—contriving to make Mr. Carlyle understand that she wanted to 
see him alone. He went out with her when she departed, and accom- 
panied her as far as the park gates, the two evidently absorbed in earnest 
converse: Lady Isabel’s jealous eyes saw that. The communication 
Barbara had to make was, that Captain Thorn had let fall the avowal 
that he had once been “in trouble,” though of its nature there was no 
indication given. Another journey of hers took the scrap of news, that 
she had discovered he knew Swainson well. Part of all this, nay, perhaps 
the whole of it, Mr. Carlyle had found out for himself; nevertheless, he 
always received Barbara with vivid interest. Richard Hare was related 
to Miss Carlyle, and if his innocence could be made clear in the sight of 
men, it would be little less gratifying to them than to the Hares. Of 
Richard’s innocence, Mr. Carlyle now entertained little, if any, doubt, and 
he was becoming impressed with the guilt of Captain Thorn. The latter 
spoke mysteriously of a portion of his past life—when he could be brought 
to speak of it at all—and he bore evidently some secret that he did not 
care to have alluded to. 7 

But now, look at the mean treachery of that man, Francis Levison! 
The few meetings that Lady Isabel did witness between her husband 
and Barbara would have been quite enough to excite her anger and 
jealousy, to trouble her peace ; but, in addition, Francis Levison took 
care to tell her of those she did not see. It pleased him—he could best 
tell with what motive—to watch the movements of Mr. Carlyle and Bar- 
bara. There was a hedge pathway through the fields, on the opposite 
side of the road to the residence of Justice Hare, and as Mr. Carlyle 
walked down the road to business in his unsuspicion (not one time in fifty 
did he choose to ride: the walk to and fro kept him in health, he said), 
Captain Levison would be strolling down like a serpent behind the hedge, 
watching all his movements, watching his interviews with Barbara, did 
any take place, watching Mr. Carlyle turn into the grove, as he some- 
times did, and perhaps watch Barbara run out of the house to meet him. 
It was all retailed over, and with miserable exaggeration, to Lady 
Isabel, whose jealousy, as a natural sequence, grew feverish in its extent. 

It is scarcely necessary to explain, that of this feeling of Lady Isabel’s 
Barbara knew nothing: not a shadow of suspicion had ever penetrated to 
her mind that Lady Isabel was jealous of her. Had she been told that 
such was the fact, she would have laughed in derision at her informant. 
Mr. Carlyle’s happy wife, proudly secure in her position and in his affec- 
tion, jealous of her! of her, to whom he never gave an admiring look or 
a loving word! It would have taken a great deal to make Barbara 
believe that. 

How different were the facts in reality. These meetings of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s and Barbara’s, instead of being episodes of love-making and tender 
speeches, were positively painful, especially to Barbara, from the unhappy 
nature of the subject to be discussed. Far from feeling a reprehensible 
pleasure at seeking the meetings with Mr. Carlyle, Barbara shrank from 
them: but that she was urged by dire necessity, in the interests of 
Richard, she would wholly have avoided such: poor Barbara, in spite of 
that a ame of bottled-up excitement years back, was a lady, possessed 
of a lady’s ideas and feelings, and—remembering that explosion—it did 
not accord with her pride at all to be pushing herself into what might be 
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called secret meetings with Archibald Carlyle. But Barbara, in her sis- 
terly love, pressed down all thoughts of self, and went perseveringly for- 
ward for Richard’s sake. 

Mr. Carlyle was seated one morning in his private room at his office, 
when his head clerk, Mr. Dill, came in. ‘A gentleman is asking to see 
you, Mr. Archibald.” 

“Tam too busy to see anybody for this hour tocome. You know that, 
Dill.” 

“So I told him, sir, and he says he’ll wait. It is that Captain Thorn 
who is staying here with John Herbert.” 

Mr. Carlyle raised his eyes, and they encountered those of the old man: 
a peculiar expression was in the face of both. Mr. Carlyle glanced down 
at the parchments he was perusing, as if calculating his time. Then he 
looked up again and spoke. 

**T will see him, Dill. Send him in.” 

The business, leading to the visit, was quite simple. Captain Frederick 
Thorn had got himself into some trouble and. vexation about “a bill”—as 
too many captains will do, and he had come to crave advice of Mr. 


Carlyle. 

Mr. Carlyle felt dubious as to giving it. This Captain Thorn was a 
pleasant, attractive sort of man, who won much on acquaintance; one 
whom Mr. Carlyle would have been pleased, in a friendly point of view, 
and setting ar’ oar interests apart, to help out of his difficulties : but 
if he were the villain they suspected him to be, the man with crime upon 
his hand, then Mr. Carlyle would have ordered his office door held wide 
for him to slink out of it. 

“Cannot you advise me what my course ought to be?” he inquired, 
detecting Mr. Carlyle’s hesitation. 

“TI could advise you, certainly. But—you must excuse my being 
plain, Captain Thorn—I like to know who my clients are before I take 
up their cause or accept them as clients.” 

“‘T am able to pay you,” was Captain Thorn’s reply. “ I am not short 
‘of ready money ; only this bill , 

Mr. Carlyle laughed out, after having bit his lip with annoyance. ‘“ It 
was a natural inference of yours,” he said, “ but I assure you I was not 
thinking of your purse or my pocket. My father held it right never to 
undertake business for a stranger: unless a man was good, in a respect- 
able point of view, and his cause good, he did not entertain it; and I 
have acted on the same principle. By these means, the position and cha- 
racter of our business is such that is rarely attained by a solicitor. Now, 
in saying that you are a stranger to me, | am not casting any doubt upon 
you, Captain Thorn; I am merely upholding my common practice.” 

** My family is well connected,” was Captain Thorn’s next venture, 

“Excuse me: family has nothing to do with it. If the poorest day 
labourer, if a pauper out of the workhouse came to me for advice, he 
should be heartily welcome to it, provided he were an honest man in the 
face of day. Again I repeat, you must take no offence at what I say, 
for I cast no reflection on you: I only urge that you and your character 
are unknown to me.” 

Curious words from a lawyer to a client-aspirant, and Captain Thorn 
found them so. But Mr. Carlyle’s tone was so courteous, his manner so 
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affable, in fact he was so thoroughly the gentleman, that it was impos- 
sible to feel hurt. : | 

“ Well—how can I convince you that I am e? I have served 
my country ever since I was sixteen, and my brother officers have found 
no cause of complaint—my position as an officer and a gentleman would 
be generally deemed a sufficient guarantee. Inquire of John Herbert. 
The Herberts, too, are friends of yours, and they have-nct disdained to 

ive me house room amidst their family.” 

“True,” returned Mr. Carlyle, feeling that he could not well object 
further; and also that all men should be deemed innocent until proved 
an At any rate, I will advise you what must be done at present,” 
he “though if the affair is one that must go on, I do not promise 
that I ean continue to act for you. I am very busy just now.” 

Captain Thorn explained his dilemma, and Mr. Carlyle told him what 
to do in it. ‘ Were you not-at West Lynne some ten years ago ?” he 
suddenly inquired, at the close of the conversation. ‘ You denied it to 
me once at my house; but I concluded, from an observation you let fall, 
that had been here.” 

** Yes, I was,” replied Captain Thorn, in a confidential tone. “I don’t 
mind owning it to you in confidence, but I do not wish}it to get abroad. 
I was not at West Lynne, but in its neighbourhood. The fact is, when 
I was a careless young fellow; I was stopping a few miles from here, and 
got into a scrape, through a—a—in short, it was an affair of gallantry. 
I did not show out very well at the time, and I don’t care that it should 
be known I am in the county again.” 

Mr. Carlyle’s pulses—for Richard Hare’s sake—beat a shade quicker. 
The avowal “an affair of gallantry” was almost a confirmation of his 
suspicions. 

“Yes,” he pointedly said. ‘“ The girl was Afy Hallijohn.”’ 

“ Afy—who?” repeated Captain Thorn, opening his eyes, and fixing 

hem on Mr. Carlyle’s. 

“ Afy Hallijohn.” 

Captain Thorn continued to look at Mr. Carlyle, an amused expression, 
rather than any other, predominant on his features. “ You are mistaken,” 
he observed. ‘‘Afy Hallijohn? I never heard the name before in my 
life.” 

“ Did you never hear, or know, that a dreadful tragedy was enacted in 
this place about that period ?” returned Mr. Carlyle, in a low, meaning 
tone. “ That Afy Hallijohn’s father-——” 

“Oh, stay, stay, stay,” hastily interrupted Captain Thorn. “I’m tell- 
ing a’ story in saying I never heard the name. Afy Hallijohn? Why, 
that’s the girl Tom Herbert was telling me about: who—what was it ?— 
disappeared, after her father was murdered.” 

“ Murdered in his own cottage; almost in Afy’s presence; murdered 

y———” Mr. Carlyle recollected himself: he had spoken more 
impulsively than was his custom. “Hallijohn was my father’s faithful 
clerk for many years,” he more calmly concluded. 

«And he, who committed the murder, was young Hare, son of Justice 
Hare, and brother to that attractive girl, Barbara. Your speaking of this 
has recalled what they told me to my recolleetion. The first evening I 
was at the Herberts’, Justice Hare was there, smoking—half a dozen pipes 
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there were, going at once; I also saw Miss Barbara that evening at your 
park gates: and Tom told me of the murder. An awful calamity for the 

I suppose that is the reason the young lady is Miss Hare still: 
one with her good fortune and good “- ought to have changed her 
name, ere this.” 

‘No, it is not the reason,” returned Mr. Carlyle. 

«* What is the reason, then ?” 

A faint flush tinged the brow of Mr. Carlyle. ‘I know more than . 
one who would be glad to get Barbara, in spite of the murder. Do not 
depreciate Miss Hare.” 

“Not I indeed; I like the young lady too well,” replied Captain 
Thorn. “The girl, Afy, has never been heard of since, has she ?” 
te Never,” said Mr. Carlyle. ‘‘ Did you know her well ?” he deliberately 

ded. 

“I never knew her at all, if you mean Afy Hallijohn. Why should 
you think I did? I never heard of lier till Tom Herbert amused me 
with the history.” 

Mr. Carlyle most devoutly wished he could tell whether the man before 
him was speaking truth or falsehood. He continued. 

«« Afy’s favours—I speak in no inviduous sense; I mean her smiles and 
her chatter—were pretty freely dispersed, for she was heedless and vain. 
Amidst others who got the credit for occasionally basking in her rays, 
‘was a gentleman of the name of Thorn. Was it not yourself?” 

Captain Thorn stroked his moustache with an air that seemed to sa 
he could boast of his share of such baskings; in short, as if he felt half 
inclined to do it. “ Upon my word,” he simpered, ‘‘ you do me too much 
honour: I cannot confess to having been favoured by Miss Afy.” 

“Then she was not the—the damsel you speak of, who drove you—if 
I understood aright—from the locality ?” resumed Mr. Carlyle, fixing his 
- upon him, so as to take in every tone of the answer, and shade of 
the countenance as he gave it. 

“T should think not, imdeed. It was a married lady, more’s the pity ; 
young, pretty, vain, and heedless, as you represent this Afy. Things 
went smoother after a time, and she and her husband—a stupid country 
yeoman—became reconciled: but I have been ashamed of the affair ever 
since ; doubly ashamed of it since I have grown wiser, and I do not care 
ever to be recognised as the actor in it, or to have it raked up against 
me.” 

Captain Thorn rose, and took a somewhat hasty leave. Was he, or 
was he not the man? Mr. Carlyle could not solve the doubt. 

Mr. Dill came in as he disappeared, closed the door and advanced to 
his master, speaking in an under tone. 

“ Mr. Archibald, has it struek you that the gentleman, just gone out, 
may be the Lieutenant Thorn you once spoke to me about ?—he who 
had used to gallop over from Swainson to court Afy Hallijohn ?” 

“It has struck me so most forcibly,” replied Mr. Carlyle. “ Dill, I 
would give five hundred pounds out of my pocket this moment, to be 
assured of the fact—if he is the same.” 

“I have seen him several times since he has been staying with the 
Herberts,” pursued the old gentleman, ‘and my doubts have naturally 
been excited as to whether it could be the man in question. Curious 
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enough, Bezant, the doctor, was over here yesterday from Swainson ; 
and, as I was walking with him arm-in-arm, we met Captain Thorn. The 
two recognised each other and bowed, but merely as, distant acquaint- 
ances. ‘Do you know that gentleman?’ said I to Bezant. ‘Yes,’ he 
answered, ‘it is Mr. Frederick.’ ‘Mr. Frederick with something added 
on to it,’ said I: ‘his name is Thorn.’ ‘I know that,’ returned Bezant, 
‘but when he was in Swainson some years ago, he chose to drop the 


‘ Thorn, and the town in general knew him only as Mr. Frederick.’ 


‘ What was he doing there, Bezant ? I asked. a oe and 
getting into mischief,’ was the answer: ‘nothing very bad, only the 
random scrapes of young men.’ ‘ Was he often on horseback, riding to 
a distance ? was my next question. ‘ Yes, that he was,’ replied Bezant ; 
‘none more fond of galloping across the country than he: I used to tell 
him he’d ride his horse’s tail off.’ Now Mr. Archibald, what do you 
think ?”’ concluded the old clerk : ‘and so far as I could make out, this 
was about the very time of the tragedy at Hallijohn’s.”’ 

‘Think ?” replied Mr. Carlyle, “ what can I think but that it is the 
same man? I am convinced of it now.” 

And, leaning back in his chair, he fell into a deep reverie, regardless 
of the parchments that lay before him. 








FLOWERS THAT SHINE THE FAIREST. 
BY FREDERICK ENOCH. 


Frowenrs that shine the fairest 

In summer’s golden hours, 
- With bloom of colour rarest, 

Are not: the sweetest flowers ; 

The honey-bee will pass them by, 
Away to some deep vale, 

Where, when the evening breezes sigh, 
Sweet perfume haunts the gale. 


Flowers that shine the fairest 
Are oft the first to go ; 

Their leaves, though once the rarest, 
No other charm bestow : 

While in the lowly, modest flower, 
Though faded, long will stay 

A perfume sweet as mem’ry’s power, 
When years have past away. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 
OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Srr NaTHANIEL. 


ai. a And make them men of note (do you note, men?).—Love's Labour's Lost, 
Act III. Se. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act ITI. Se. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I, 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.— Amen Corner, ©, iii. 


XXXI.—SAVONAROLA. 


SavonaRo3a had for listeners to his burning words, and witnesses to 
his character and career, several men of genius, quite distinct in kind,— 
Michel-Angelo, Commines, and Machiavel. The first of these Michelet 
calls “son verbe dans les arts,” who reproduced his endeavour, and wrote 
down the thunder of his speech, his “ grief immense,” in the paintings of 
the Sistine chapel. Machiavel, “no less struck, perhaps, was, on this 
very account, thrown into the opposite extreme. As Heaven was a 
nothing more for Italy, as apostle and martyr had been of no avail, 
Machiavel invoked, for his country’s salvation, a political system without 
God in it; as Heaven failed him, he appealed to hell. 

* As to the man himself, they are all of one mind. They judge him, 
as posterity does, to be a true seer, a prophet, a martyr, in whose person 
Italy crucified herself.”* 

Edgard Quinet+ defines the grandeur de Savonarole to consist in his 
having felt that, to save Italian nationality, revolution must be carried 
— religion: the leaven must be allowed to work, and leaven the whole 

ump. 

Michelet adopts this view, but adds thereto, that the impotency of 
Savonarola, and of Italy,—whose voice he was,—lay in their belief that 
this revolution would take place within the pale of the Christian idea, by 
them received. Savonarola’s principal work, the “ Triumph of the Cross,” 
is an attempt to demonstrate logically, scholastically, to a reasoning 
public, that Christianity is a reasonable religion, and meets all the re- 
quirements of reason. The whole scope of his essay lies in a return to 
faith, and the reformation of morals, originating in a salutary dread of 
invasion. ‘The extreme tenderness of heart which breaks forth in his 








* Michelet, Hist. de France, t. ix. “ Renaissance,” 1. i. ch. ii. 
t Révol. d’Italie. 
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sermons, prevented him, no doubt, from laying a hand on the sick Church. 
So great was his reverence for that aged Mother, that he did nothing to 
save her. He respects her even in the papacy, defiled and tottering as 
it was. He respects her even in Pope Alexander the Sixth. He died 
without his enemies being able to detect the least novelty in him.— What 
was he, then? An idea? No. He was merely a voice of pain, the 
voice of a dying country.—And that a hallowed voice? Yes. But was 
it politically innoxious? This may be questioned. He who proclaims 
death, is he who effects it. By working so on the dying patient’s self- 
pity, he may be the exciting cause of his last sigh. At any rate he blabs 
out the secret of his last agony. 

“Europe was too ignorant, blind, and se ay, barbarian, to be 
aware that Italy was no longer in existence ; nor was to be fully convinced 
of it until Italy proclaimed the fact herself—This prophet of death, this 
doctor in the art of making a good end (l'art de bien mourir), had he a 
secret to preserve life ? a recipe for resurrection? None, either for the 
State or the Church. To the State he offered nothing but resignation, 
which, in the act of accepting death, recognises and confirms it as a 
reality. To the Church, he offered nothing but (what is equally useless 
for religions and for individuals) counsel to fall back upon her youth, to 
be what she had been, and to reform herself in her original idea, now left 
laggard by time.” Savonarola, then, according to Michelet, was a 
veritable seer in matters of death and despair. His error, the French 
historian says, was the dreaming of right restored by foreign intervention. 
“In that pure heart of his, there was yet a place found for Italy’s old 
original sin, the appeal to a barbarian podestat. This podestat, for Daunte, 
was Germany, masked under the false name of Cawsar ; for Savonarola, it 
was the Frenchman, under his false name of Very Christian.”* 

Pico of Mirandula, himself one of the reformer’s *‘ disciples,” declares 
him to have seen the future as clearly as any other man sees the whole to 
be greater than a part. Michelet believes this, too. He hails in 
Savonarola a foreseer whose previsions were of clairvoyant range. Like 
some hero vates, with the burden of prophetic ken heavy upon him, 


When the future on the ocean of his great soul hangs like night, 
And some hull of thought comes ploughing all its midseas into ight,— 


so he paints him, 
leaning on the Present, standing on the Past, 
Gazing o’er the furthest Future deep into the stormy Las¢.t 


Or rather, not leaning on the Present: for while Michelet accords a 
ready Je le crois to Pico’s declaration, he proposes a string of queries as 
to Savonarola’s acquaintance with his own epoch. Granted his second- 
sight of the future. “ But the present, did he see that? did he know 
that? Had he conceived what really was the insoluble problem to decide 
upon which he summoned Charles VIII. ? Did he know this judge whom 
he summoned,—this barbare (but not at all naive) France, which eould 
bring to the judgment-seat neither the intelligence of ripened age, nor 
the rectitude of childhood’s instincts, but only a blind greed of pleasure, 


° Michelet, ubi supra, p. 195 (2™° édit.). 
t Sydney Yendys (Dobell): The Roman. 
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a murderous lust of pleasure, of destruction ?” For such, by her modern 
historian’s testimony, was the France of that era: her motto, jouir ov 
tuer, enjoy or destroy: not ferocious from sottish brutality, like the 
Germans; nor harshly cruel from avarice or fanaticism, like the Spaniards; 
but rather outrageous from sheer levity or sensuality, inflamed by heat in 
the blood, and giving reckless play to its impulses. What was Italy to 
gain by an intervention of liberators like these ? 

Turning, however, to another living French historian, of quite another 
school, we find M. Ferrari describing the Dominican of Ferrara, Fra 
Gerolamo Savonarola, as “‘ majestueusement fanatique,”’ a man of infinite 
credulity, whose audacity was never at a loss, and whose tact was so ex- 
quisite, that it allowed him to traverse without danger the whole province 
of the ridiculous. His prophecies seemed to become fulfilled to the letter, 
his supernatural warnings appeared to come from God: to hear him, one 
would suppose Heaven had nothing to do but to hold watch and ward over 
the republic of Florence ; to look at him, one might infer a sort of middle 
term between madman and knave. At one period, he preached agai 
the Medicis; he afterwards, as reformer of the Convent'of St. Mark, an- 
nounced an overwhelming heap of disasters which were to punish the 
Florentines, hardened in their sins; and all at once, when such a thing 
was least expeeted, he came out as prophet, dictator, and reformer, all in 
one. His pulpit—to follow M. Ferrari’s mode of description—was turned 
into a tribune, from which his sermons answered the purpose of Moniteur ; 
his monks, transformed into ecclesiastical Brutuses, propagated the counter- 
revolution of the republic ; and his eloquence intoxicated the minds of 
men by commingling in one mixture the Apocalypse, liberty, now ny 
the seven days of creation, Moses, monasticism, Satan, the exiled Medicis, 
shopkeepers, polities, devotion, the necessity of a general reform, and that 
of obeying, now more than ever, the Pope, the Saints, the Virgin, and in 
short, as M. Ferrari expresses it, “toute lidolitrie du plus aveugle 
guelfisme.”” Crowds attended his sermons, made a rush for places; 
peasants came trooping into the city to hear him, and were grateful to 
get standing room (the age had not yet dawned for “sitting under” a 
popular preacher); the Saviour of the world was proclaimed King of 
Florence, and that republic was governed accordingly as a convent. 
“ Enfin, toujours forcé de retourner vers le passé, condamné 4 s’engouffrer 
dans les précipices du moyen Age pour trouver une réponse & la raison des 
gibelins, il se laisse peu 4 peu contraindre 4 demontrer par des miracles 
que son roi est véritablement Jésus-Christ et que la Vierge voudra bien 
le protéger, en dépit de tout le monde.’’* 

It has been said that no man, perhaps, has been the object of so many 
conflicting opinions as the “great Florentine reformer, Jerome Savona- 
rola.” Of late years in particular, as a contemporary points out, Ger- 
many, France, and England have all busied themselves in endeavouring 
to unravel the motives by which he was actuated, and to determine the 
ends which he strove to compass. “At an earlier period we need but 
dip into Bayle and Naudé, in order to form an idea of the irreconcilable 
antagonism which has ever prevailed among his biographers. - some 
he is considered a herald of Luther, by others a precursor of Mazzini. 





* Ferrari, Hist. des Révol. d’Italie, t- iv. x™ partie, ch. ii 
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His Florentine contemporaries looked up to him as a prophet and martyr, 
while, in the present day, he has been ridiculed as a fanatic and a fool.” 
Meier, Hase, Rudelbach, Perrens, Madden, Théodore Paul, are among 
recent contributors to our knowledge of Savonarola. .A reviewer of the 
anonymous biography of him which was published in London in 1843,* 
made some judicious remarks on the much-vexed question, whether “ the 
True Monk,” as he was honourably called, was a sincere apostle of ‘truth 
and virtue, or an ambitious hypocrite, aiming, in the mask of sanctity, at 
nal importance and ascendancy : a question long debated, as usual, 
with the spirit of party,—extreme views of Savonarola’s character being 
eer svillig as it suited the purpose of the writer. But history, 
we are properly reminded, abounds with examples of fanaticism dashed 
with imposture, and the pursuit of noble objects concurrent with the 
chase of popularity and schemes of self-exaltation. “The types of 
human character are seldom met with in their single and teal forms. 
There is generally a complicity of passions, talents, interests, and motives, 
determining the course of life, like a system of forces in mechanics, re- 
sulting in one life or orbit, in which the body moves by their combined 
action. One passion, or one motive, may predominate over the rest of 
the impulses, but all must be considered and estimated, to enable us to 
judge correctly of any actor upon the stage of life.” The prevailing 
error, adds this judicious critic, is to look for a single key to open the 
mystery of human conduct, as if there were but one chamber in the heart 
man, or but one room in the spacious palace of the mind. “ With the 
writers guilty of this error, the man they paint is always either angel or 
devil; Mohammed and Cromwell either pious fanatics or calculating 
cheats; Luther and Savonarola heaven-sent reformers or selfish dis- 
turbers of society. The present biographer of Savonarola believes stoutly 
in his divine mission, and prophetic as well as apostolic character; not 
more confidently does he believe that Alexander the Sixth was an incar- 
nation of Anti-Christ, if not Satan himself manifest in the flesh. Alex- 
ander, however, was merely a profligate pope, and the bold ‘monk who 
defied him from the pulpit of San Marco was a mere human demagogue.” 
In that capacity, however, the writer allows him to have been certainly 
one of the most note-worthy men whose voices have at any time been 
heard above the roar of multitudes or the turmoil of events. 

Nor does the same critic profess to question Savonarola’s thorough 
and intense hatred of Church corruptions, or his passionate desire to see 
them give place to primitive purity of morals. To which enterprise he is 
acknowledged to have brought the highest qualifications: the enthu- 
siastic temperament of genius; a fervid, vehement, and tempestuous elo- 
quence ; a strict personal morality, that silenced scandal; but at the 
same time, a “fierce and arrogant spirit, which, supported by the con- 
sciousness of mental power, urged him to measure himself, a simple 
monk, with all the state and dominion of the triple crown.” We are 
further reminded that Savonarola was a political as well as a religious 
reformer; a Rienzi, as well as a Luther; the leader of a party, as much 
as the head of a sect; and that he exhibited all the ordinary charac- 
teristics of a popular chieftain—daring, violent, inconsistent, reckless in 





* Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola. Whittaker and Co. 1843. 
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assertion, unscrupulous in attack, voracious of applause, vindictive in 
hostility, even to the seeking of his adversaries’ blood. ‘ To this passion 
for sabenhle, and delight in the shouts of the populace, we are to ascribe 
the charlatanerie of his public conduct in several of his romantic 
life. It was probably the intoxicating cheers of his inflamed audience 
that wrought fim to those heights of rhetorical extravagance in which he 
hazarded-the assumption of the prophetic mantle, and proclaimed himself 
a plenipotentiary from the Court of Heaven.” 


This was he, 
Savonarola, who, while Peter sank 
With his whole boat-load, called courageously 
“ Wake Christ, wake Christ !’—who having tried the tank 
Of the church-waters used for baptistery 
Ere Luther* lived to spill them, said they stank ! 
Who also, by a princely death-bed, cried 
“Loose Florence, or God will not loose thy soul,” 
While the Magnificent fell back and di 
Beneath the star-looks shooting from the cowl, 
Which turned to wormwood bitterness the wide 
Deep sea of his ambitions.t 


One of the ablest and most conscientious of Savonarola’s biographers, 
M. Perrens,} sums up his estimate of the reformer by saying that un- 
doubtedly he was not one of those in whom a society personifies itself, 
since he aspired to transform his contemporaries; but that, having lived 
on the frontiers of two civilisations, he is one of the most curious repre- 
sentatives of the still undecided struggle which the spirit of the future 
was then waging with the spirit of the past. This statement has been 
seized upon as containing the very pith of M. Perrens’s fallacies. Pro- 
bably few of us, argues a well-equipped objector, would say that Luther 
did not represent the spirit of his times, because he aspired to transform 
his contemporaries; and the simple criterion of success is not always 
philosophically just, and was scarcely the chief difference between the 
Italian and the German reformer. ‘ But the question whether Savona- 
rola belonged to the future or the past, is a question of very different im- 
portance. The facts of his life answer it. He was born in the days 
when the old order was giving place to the new. ‘The service of arms 
was no longer the appanage of the nobility, nor intellect the handmaid of 
‘ the Church. In place of the reverent chivalry and thoughtful prelates 
who had laid the foundations of law, there had grown up a generation 
which could not free itself from the solid system it had inherited, while 
it was yet too conscious of strength not to chafe at restraint, and too con- 
fident in knowledge not to disbelieve. St. Louis and St. Anselm were 
replaced by Lorenzo the Magnificent and Bembo, or Politian. Follow- 





* It was in the year of Luther’s birth, 1483, that Savonarola made his first 
effort as a preacher, in the Church of Lorenzo, at Florence; and most signally 
failed: more signally than, in another department of oratory, Sheridan failed, in 
St. Stephen’s chapel, when George the Third was king; or, more recently, Mr. 
Disraeli. Débuts are no infallible tests; first appearances may merely belie, mis- 
represent, and mislead. 

+ E. Barrett Browning: Casa Guidi Windows, VIII. 

¢ Jérome Savonarola, d’aprés les Documents Originaux. Par F. T. Perrens. 
2™¢ édition. 1857. 
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larised the Christianity which ought to have 
“ Much of this tendency was already flagrant in the days of Savonarola; 
and for such a man as he was—a believer and a mystic by temperament, 
thought and every prejudice, a monk versed in the 
of the cloister, and ignorant of science—there was only one issue 
back to itself, and a kingdom not 
of this world established. The Catholicism of the old creeds, and a 
Catholicism even higher than the old practice, must live, and move, and 
work, in the streets of Florence.”* 
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Florence had 


of an extinct 
about them the little 
of what might seem Gouea me architectnre and sculp- 
Agora, Platonic uets, ristophanic reve 
the sun ever sees—the men-who think, but den 
ing the old liturgies with the Le 
philosophy, or polluting Italian morals wi 
exotic mysteries which could scarcely be whispered in the confessional. 
What appeared so strange in all this to serious men was the certainty 
an irresistible impulse was agitating the age—that new worlds were 
i which seemed to be dying in sight of its inheri- 
d and new were to be re- 
. No one anticipated a 
and Europe, of the religious 
worlds, should be broken asunder for ever. A relief from 
immediate difficulties was all that statesmen desired. The po 
Romish see, of which Leo X. is the type and the apogee, was to take up 
into the bosom of the Church all science and art indiscriminately, to bribe 
to silence the pliant scepticism of the intelligent, and rivet more in- 
bly than ever the claims of custom and superstition upon the 
. Statecraft of this kind was of course nugatory. 
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ation of Luther. There’ was among the 
Italians both much piety and much impiety; but, with very few excep- 
tions, neither the piety nor the i 
The religious Italians desired a reform of morals and discipline, but not 
a reform of doctrine, and least of all a schism. 
simply disbelieved Christianity, without hating it. They looked at it as 
artists or as statesmen ; and, so looking at it, they liked it better in the 
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* Saturday Review, XCVI. 
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established form than in any other. It was to them what the old Pagan 
worship was to Trajan and Pliny. Neither the spirit of Savonarola nor 
the spirit of Machiavelli had anything in common with the spirit of the 
religious or political Protestants of the North.”* 

Savonarola’s ideas being, then, that Catholicism must be revived, and 
with its old forms live a new and real life in that actual Florence of the 
fifteenth century, it is by the congeniality of these ideas to the land he 
belonged to, that his partial success in a field “where wider and deeper 
movements were powerless,” is explained. In the sixteenth century, as 
the anonymous writer previously quoted proceeds to show, German thought 
passed beyond the Alps, and mingled unopposed with the speculations of 
the wisest and best Italians. For a few years, it almost seemed as if the 
Curia were becoming Lutheran. But the symbol and ritual of the 

. Augsburg covenanters were exotic and distasteful to the nation at large. 
Nor can it be said that the Spanish reaction under Loyola, though it 
triumphed visibly in the Peninsula, was in any true sense taken up into 
the national life. “Italy kept what it had given itself—its canon law 
and its liturgies. It welcomed the resurrection of its Church with a few 
feeble orders like the Theatines, with a sham medieval epic in Tasso’s 
poem, an artificial composer in Palestrina, and the meretricious devotion 
of Guido’s pictures. But it prayed secretly against Philip’s arms, and 
detested, while it dared not disown, the triumph of the Jesuits. Savo- 
narola had grown up im the heart of the country which witnessed his 
labours. Preaching passionately, and often carried beyond himself— 
forced by circumstances into a position of hostility to the Pope—he yet 
never uttered a word which was in any true sense revolutionary or 
heretical. Nay, his works were cindank after his death, and declared 
irre ble by the Church, which at that very moment was combatin 
Luther and Calvin. In fact, doctrinal subtleties and questions of Chureh 
government were scarcely matters to interest a man to whom sin was an 
awful reality, and whose sleep was thronged with visions of judgment on 
the guilty life of Florence. 

“ Savonarola was to religion what Fra Angelico was to art—the last 
expression of medizval asceticism. In the wish to spiritualise society, he 
carried the negation of self to the point where humanity disappears. 
Under him, the city became a commonwealth, of which Christ was 
declared the King. ‘The younger and more impressible citizens were 
constituted a moral police, who enforced sumptuary laws in the streets, 
or entered fearlessly into private houses. Country merry-makings as- 
sumed the form of devotional processions or meetings, where crucifixes 
and pictures were something more than religious ornaments. The mar- 
riage feast had nothing left of a secular character—it was wen sacra- 
mental, and often followed by vows of chastity between husband and 
wife. Savonarola ever looked forward to the day when such unions 
should cease altogether, and Florence itself become one vast monastery. 
Presently, the irresistible logic of his convictions bore him on to yet 
another step on the path that leads backwards from the present, and into 
the region of dreams. All the guilty progress of his day, the first pro- 
mise of the new morning of thought, was anathema, and must be shut out 
of the Church.” 





en 


* Lord Macaulay’s Essays, vol. iii. ‘“Ranke’s History of the Popes.” 
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46 Savonarola. 


A ingly, as M. Ferrari* describes the ure, Savonarola makes 
an of all the jeces in painting, statuary, and litera- 
ture, he can lay his hands on. Aristotle and Plato are flung to the flames 
pell-mell with a heap of obscene engravings and treasures of countless 

ice; a Venetian merchant offers to redeem all these objects devoted to 
See cit iota ieed <n cline in neeaniion of such a proposal. 

Of the pyre thus erected in the great square of the city, upon which 
the “ noblest works of the greatest masters’ were laid—the ‘‘ dangerous 
love-poem. of Petrarch, the impure novels of Boccacio, and the fresh 
colours and voluptuous forms of the pictures where Venus and Cupid had 

: the Saints”—the anonymous essayist we have been citing, 
observes, that perhaps E has never since witnessed the deliberate 
offering up of so costly a holocaust; yet not one of the governing party 
shrank from the sacrifice. ‘‘ Bocio della Porta even brought himself the . 
sketches which still remained unsold on his walls, and he was not alone, 
it is said, in his penitence. For the whole act was of a movement 
against which only political bigotry was proof. Ficinus, the greatest of 
living Platonists, had tacitly submitted to the influence of a preacher who 
sentenced Plato to ‘ burn in the house of the devil.’ And Pico Miran- 
dola, ‘the wonderful boy,’ who dreamed of the real unity of all systems 
of thought and faith, bent reverently before the new prophet, whose 
stern Catholicism was as intolerant of difference as of sin.” 

The nature of Savonarola’s position involved ever new demands on his 
“ prophetic” or preternatural assumptions. He must keep pace with such 
demands, or fall back and fall away into nothingness. Hostile pressure 
from without combined to this effect with the on and beliefs of his 
pronounced allies. Party spirit ran strong in Florence. The enemies of 
Savonarola were as immoderate in their opposition, says Mr. Roseoe,t as 
his partisans were in their attachment; even the children of the city were 
trained in opposite factions, and saluted each other with showers of 
pebbles; in which contests the gravest citizens were sometimes unable to 
resist the inclination of taking a part. His foes set up other monks to 
battle against his particular monkery; Augustinians, as opposed to the 
Dominican order, preached against his impiety; the Pope, “in mind, 
heart, and connexion a Ghibelin,’’ excommunicated him, to the con- 
sternation of the faithful who followed him. He must have recourse to 
the miraculous, that his mission may be vindicated, and wavering disciples 
retained, and scoffers reduced to silence. 

A violent epidemic had been raging in Florence. Many had fled the 
city. Savonarola remained there with the poor, upon <n however, 
apathetic from misery, and no longer his devotees, his words had little or 
no influence ayn pictures him returning every evening, dis- 
pirited and despondent, to his Convent of St. Mark, where “the devil 
awaited him with strange temptations. The devil was becoming bold, 
biding the moment when the saint should find himself abandoned by the 
ies 94 He came and troubled him in the form of an aged hermit, who 
said to him, mildly, and in a grave, sensible tone: ‘My friend, are thy 
revelations really serious? Own now, between ourselves, that they are 








* Guelfes et Gibelins, t. iv. p. 182. 
+ Life of Lorenzo de Medici, ch. x. 

















































Savonarola. 47 
reveries, pure work of imagination.’” Was he really inspired? or was 
he merely un coupable fou? A piece of cruel self-questioning for 
a man thus fallen back upon himself, solitary and forsaken. And yet he 
could, thus far, solace himself with the reflection, that all his predictions 
had come to pass, and were in the course of verification, daily. Just this 
it was, Michelet says, that set principalities and powers on desiring his 
death. It made even cool-headed potentates uneasy to mark the realisa- 
tion of Savonarola’s foretellings. He had solemnly warned four t 
rsonages, Lorenzo de Medici, Charles VIII., the Pope, and Sforza. 
was dead; the Pope of Rome and the King of France were 
chastised in their children. To Sforza his prediction 4) been—to the 
hitherto brilliant, prosperous Sforza, aud his haughty Beatrix d’Este— 
that his fall was nigh at hand, and that he would die in a dungeon. This 
Herod, and this Herodias, pricked to the heart, were intent on the ill- 
boding seer’s destruction, and urged the Pope to favour their endeavours. 
But the Pope was afraid of Savonarola. ‘I had rather canonise him by 
far,’’ his Holiness answered the importunate accusers. The Pope offered 
him a cardinal’s hat. “I prefer the martyr’s crown,” replied Jerome. 
This frightened the Holy Father worse than ever, and made him bid the 
Sforza supplicants keep quiet and trouble him no more. But after Cesar 
Borgia had poniarded his elder brother, and the crisis that ensued in 
Alexander’s feeling and family, things took a bad turn at Rome for the 
Florentine monk, and the papal Heliogabalus “ commenga alors a avoir 
soif du sang de Seveuntiiin espérant que, cette voix etouffée, il ferait 
taire Dieu.”* 

In 1497, the Pope declared him to be a heretic, and condemned as 
such all who were associated with him. No great effect followed on this 
stroke. Savonarola submitted in the first instance, but was brought back 
to his pulpit by his disciples, who maintained, on the authority of Gerson 
and the Council of Constance, that an unjust excommunication cannot be 
obeyed. Then the Pope touched a more sensitive chord. He gave the 
Florentines to understand that if they made light of the excommunica- 
tion, he would authorise the confiscation of their merchandise in every 
foreign land. The shop shivered. La boutique frémit. Nothing but a 
pretext was wanting for giving up to death a man who compromised 
Florence in her very dearest interests. Such a pretext, of course, was 
soon forthcoming. And it was this : 

Savonarola, in an eloquent passage, had, assuming the old Hebrew 
prophet’s style,t defied the priests of Baal to bring down fire from heaven 
on their altar. It occurred to his enemies as a good thought, to call upon him 
to work a miracle, with fire and fagot. They hunted up a Cordelier of 
iron nerves and impenetrable effrontery, surrounded him with a pack of 
barking, baying, blustering Franciscans, and setting him up in defiant 
antagonism to Savonarola, proposed a match in the miracle way. If 
Savonarola were veritably a saint, let him accompany this bold friar—it 
was the bold friar’s own challenge—into a well-fagoted bonfire. I shall 
be burnt alive, quoth the friar, but so will he ; and charity teaches me to 
purge the Church, at this cost to myself, of so terrible a heresiarch. 





*M ichelet, Renaissance, 250 sq. 
_ t M. Michelet says, Jsaie. “ Partant comme Isaie.” An elder, sterner prophet 
is the one he means, or should mean. 
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48 Savonarola. 


‘Now the heresiarch had a certain ardent disciple, Domenico Bonvicitii 
boven of unbounded faith, courage, and-a ment to his master. A 
Domenico was no more lacking ‘to Savonarola, than to John Huss ‘a 
Jerome of Prague. “ Modéle attendrissant, mémorable,” Michelet justly 
calls it, “de l’amiti¢é en Dieu.” Domenico professed ‘to hold three things 
dear to him in this world: ‘the ‘Sacrament of the altar, the Old -and New 
Testaments, and Jerome ‘Savonarola. He met the burly friar’s proposal 
‘with the reply that\need there could be none for Savonarola to enter the 
flames, that the meanest of his disciples would suffice for accomplishing 
‘this miracle, that‘God would ‘save him all the same, and so he, Domenico, 
‘would be the man. | : 

"The Pope lost no time ‘in writing word that ‘he a ‘of ‘the ‘affair. 
And thus cette Rome sceptique, the head and front of cette Itdlie raison- 
neuse, “‘ sanctioned, commanded even, one of those barbarous ordeals with 
which the folly of the Middle Ages braved Nature, and ‘tempted ‘Goi. 
Ferocious comedy! An atheist affecting to look 'for a’miracle, in order 
‘to°burn a saint!” ‘The scaffold-was duly erected on the “7th of April, 
1498, in the Palace Square, whither spectators came flocking from dll 
of ‘Italy. “The'roofs were thronged with gazers, The scaffold, five 
feet igh, ten wide, and eighty long, ‘had-upon it'two piles of wood mixed 
uP with fagots and heath, each of ‘them eight fect thick; and between 
‘them lay a narrow e, two feet wide, “inundated” with “intense 
flames,” ‘the central focus of ‘this great burning. Through this horrible 

thway of fire the competitors were to walk, traversing it ‘throughout, 

end to end, 

The ghastly procession advanced ; in front, the monks, all of ‘them 
psalm-singing, with proper unction ; behind, numbers of torch-bearers, 
not that torchlight was watited. But now began difficulties to arise, on 
the side of Hi Wsitinctsie as had been expected. At first'they refused 
to have any one but Savouarola himself. ‘Domenico, however, insisted, 
and claimed his place in the pile. Then they objected that perhaps 
Domenico was a magician, and carried about his person some talisman he 
could rely on. ‘They required him to strip, and put on such other raiment 
as they selected for him :—a humiliating ceremony, which did not come 
off without a deal of disputing. Savonarola next put into Domenico’s 
hand the receptacle of the consecrated host, “! dint of which he should be 
preserved amid that fiery furnace. “ What!” cried the Franciscans— 
“expose the host to be burnt. . . What a scandal! what a stumbling- 
stone for the weak!” Savonarola persisted—his friend, he said, only 
looked to be saved by the God ‘he bore along with him. According ‘td 
some accounts, Domenico “ clung fast to the twig which his patron had 
thrown out, and positively refused to encounter the flames'without this 





sacred talisman”—which 2 sneer says Roscoe, “ whilst it saved the life | 


of the friar, ruined the credit of Savonarola.”* It was as if Domenico 
had failed in the ordeal itself. ‘The spectators evidently regarded Savo- 
narola’s cause as broken down. His position may be said, in this respect, 
to resemble De Wilton’s, in Scott’s poem— 

To clear his fame in vain he strove, 

For wondrous are His ways.above ! 


Perchance some form was unobserved ; 
Perchance in prayer, or faith, he swerved ; 





* Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, ch. x. 
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Savonarola. 


Else how could guiltless champion quail, 
Or how the. blessed ordeal fail ?* 


The assembly, it seemed, had been growing impatient hours ago, for 
hours were passed in preliminary objections and exception-taking, in the 
‘substitution-difficulty, the change of attire question, the sacramental 
question, &c. . People had not come there ‘to hear ‘theologians quibble 
and demur, or see them fence and chop logic, however dexterous in pa 
‘and thrust. They had come to’see one man burnt alive, if not two; and 
‘now, forsooth, not one even was'to be so much as scorched. ‘Standing 
for hours onthe roofs and in ‘the square, jostled to and fro by the swaying 
‘crowd, with nothing to eat or drink, but with plenty to grumble at, ‘the 
wearied gazers were disgusted with disappointment, and yr nothing 
‘better than the instant fumes of roast flesh. They looked savagely at the 
empty stage, and possibly groaned at the performers’ for not appearing, as 

rogramme. The crowd was positively getting mischievous. “Cet 
Porrible bucher lui portait 4 la ‘téte, lui donnait des*vertiges, une soif 
‘bestiale de meurtre et de mort."“+ How forgive‘this frustration of their 
hopes—after they had come such a way, too, and stood there so long, anil 
‘with empty stomachs the while. 

“While they were getting-more-and more savage, in‘their supreme dis- 
gust at the turn things had taken, that sovereign remedy for dispersing 
a crowd occurred, a violent storm. Down poured ‘the rain in torrents, 
and off scoured the malcontents, drenched and in dudgeon. Night, too, 
had set in, and ‘the exhibition was palpably at‘an end. ‘Savonarola was 
lost. He was assailed with jeers and mockery as he went back ‘to ‘his 


‘convent. Intrepid as ever, he ascended ‘the pulpit, narrated what had 
‘taken place, and showed no wish to escape his : 


oom. “Next day he bade 
the people farewell, and said he was ready to die. ‘All his enemies’ were 
gathered together in the cathedral and stirred up the mob—the party of 


‘the compagnacci, the army ofthe libertines, the rich, the'tyrants’ friends 


—all lifted ‘up their voices for liberty, and declared it-was high time ‘to 
be rid of this knave, ‘this hypocrite, who had turned ‘merry Florence into 
a cloister—this preacher-up of poverty, who was giving commerce its 
death-blow, and putting an end to labour, and starving industry out. He 
might rail against the rich, but who else would find work for the poor? 
This reasoning, repeated over and over again, at length:carried away a 
lean and hungry populace. They seized bars of iron, axes and hammers, 
and lighted torches, and sped onwards to St. Mark’s, where Savonarola’s 
partisans were at vespers. The gates were hurriedly closed, but the 
rabble set fire to them; the clamour was all for Savonarola to be given 
up to them, with Domenico, and a third person ; the three-were rolluced 
accordingly, and haled to prison by the mob amid shouts of rabid joy : 
the republic was saved! In these ings the Signory did not appear ; 
their work was being done for them; it was most convenient in every 
respect to practise the comfortable precept, laissez faire. The Pope at 
Rome, however, gave directions about the getting up of the prisoner’s trial. 

With the Head of the Church to act as Attorney-General, and conduct, 
or cram, the case for the prosecution, small chance was there for the for- 
saken monk. Crimes, no doubt, to any amount, could be deposed to, at 
very short notice. Savonarola was not immaculate as a public man. Had 





* Marmion, canto v. 21. + Michelet, ubi supra, 261. 
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50 
he sought only, an impartial writer has observed, to recal the Church to 
i the aberrations and 


pristine purity, his greatest faults had been merely 
sores of enthusiasm; but when he headed a political faction, he 
met the cssaeey Ae of demagogues and party leaders; it became neces- 
to support himself by intrigues, plots, tumults; even by proscription 
and bloodshed : and one sanguinary excess, in particular, laid the founda- 
tion of his ruin. ‘“ This was the lawless execution—more properly the 
massacre—of the five illustrious Florentines, who conspired to reinstate 
Pietro de’ Medici.” In which transaction, indeed, he is considered 
with the not unusual combination of a great crime with a great 
blunder ; there being no fact stated to show that up to that time his 


popularity had at waned; while, by not exerting the extraordin 
uence he possessed to prevent the criminal effusion of blood, he bo 


involved himself in the guilt of those who shed it, and (supposing him to 
have been averse to the execution) must have seriously damaged his 


eran, by suggesting the idea of declining power. At all events, 
the authority we have quoted, “ it is certain that his fortunes slipped 












and fell in the blood of the butchered partisans of the house of Medici.” | 


This, however, would, perhaps, make no great figure in the indictments 
against Savonarola—other counts being so abundant, flagrant, and fresh 
in the minds of men—to wit, the language he had used in church, the 
fulfilled prophecies he had uttered, the warnings, exhortations, protests, 
menaces he had lavished on princes and people, whether they would hear 
or whether they would forbear. And yet, as if crimes enough were not 
producibleto his condemnation, he was put to the torture—and that re- 
peatedly—* in the hope of wringing from him, by extremity of anguish, 
some words that should be unworthy of him.” The trial itself was soon 
over. And on the 23rd of May, the condemned three were led out into 
the square—stripped, by the executioner, of their ecclesiastical robés (at 
which degradation Savonarola wept)—and, by the Bishop of Florence, 
formally cut off from the Church. “ From the Church militant, 
agreed,” Savonarola said, “ but not from the Church triumphant: chat is 
not in thy power.” The two others suffered first: the bitterness of two 
deaths was past, before he, a heartsore bystander, fulfilled his own. As 
he was burning, a pack of brutal lads, the scum of the ’prentice-boys of 
Florence, flung stones at the writhing body, and screamed for joy if they 
made a “lucky hit” at the face—that face which Florence used to 
venerate as Denennng with light from heaven, and surrounded by a glory. 
But these scoundrel gallows-birds apart, the spectators of that sad sight 
looked on with seeming (and beseeming) sadness; not without doubt of 
the lesson they were there to learn, nor without anxiety as to its issues. 

Savonarola’s soul went out in fire 

Upon our Grand-duke’s piazza, and burned through 
A moment first, or ere he did expire, 
The vale betwixt the right and wrong, and showed 
How near God sate and judged the judges there.*— 


That he did not live in vain, or die in vain, the utterance of lines like 
these, by an Englishwoman (whom, nevertheless, Florence might almost 
claim as her own), centuries after that life’s labour was lost (if lost), and 


that death’s last agony soothed into repose, might go some little way to ae 


prove. 





* Casa Guidi Windows. 
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THE BELLES OF THE ISLAND. 


A COLONIAL SKETCH. 


By Mrs. BusHueBy. 


XII. 


Tue party from St. in due time reached New York, from whence, 
after spending a short time in that gay and busy city, they went by the 
packet to Havre, and proceeded to Montpellier, where they settled them- 
selves for the winter. With their residence at this place all appeared 
satisfied except Helen, who rather annoyed her friends, and seemed often 
quite to mar her husband’s comfort, by her anxiety to leave their tempo- 
rary abode for her “ dear England,” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, one day that the air was very balmy, and a soft 
wind was playing around, “how I long to see once more a sweet, fresh- 
looking English cottage, with roses and honeysuckles twining round its 
neat little porch! How much I should prefer such a charming cottage, 
even though it were very lainly furnished, to these bare, comfortless, 
straggling chateaux, with all their rich gilding, and heavy Genoa velvet 
sofas! We must take a pretty villa, or a nice cottage, somewhere in the 
country, Edward, when we go to England.” 

“T shall be delighted, to do so,” replied Thornley, with a pleased 
smile. “I am very fond of the country, and am: rejoiced to find that you 
also like it.” 

ins a shooting lodge in the Highlands of Scotland—what do you say 
to t - 

“ Better still!” said Thornley, with animation. You could have a 
pony-carriage to drive about in, and I should have shooting and fishing ; 
and the keen mountain air would make yon pale youngster quite robust. 
We will see about a moor as soon as we go over. 

** Oh, by no means so soon!” cried Helen, laughing. “ You forget 
people don’t go to the moors till August. You forget the nadiien 
season. We must stay at least two or three months in town, and then 
for the English cottage ornée, with its green lawn and shady walks, or for 
the wild hills and glens of Scotland, as you choose.” 

Thornley’s brow clouded. “Three months of London !” he exclaimed 
—* hot, lands, stifling London—for no reason but because it is the 
fashion for people to make martyrs of themselves there during the finest 
months in the year! Why should you make yourself a slave to this 
absurd custom? You are not particularly devoted to crowded ball-rooms 
and formal dinner parties.” 

“No; but I shall like a London season for all that, after rusticating so 
long in the———West Indies.’’ She had caught Mr. Russel’s eye, and 
suppressed the complimentary epithet which she was going to have ap- 
plied to the islands they had lately left. 

The winter months had now passed over, and Helen’s impatience to 
go to England could no longer be restrained. ‘The party, therefore, 
crossed France, taking Paris in their way; but Helen would not allow 
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52 The Belles of the Island. 





them to remain there long. Her spirits rose as they approached Calais, 
while in proportion as her spirits rose, it was observable that Mr. 
Thornley’s became depresse d. He looked so anxious and miserable that 
Geraldine and Georgina wondered how Helen could be so hard-he arted 
as to drag him to a country the idea of revisiting which seemed to give 
him such unhappiness. They ventured to hint their thoughts to Helen, 
but so blinded was she by the strength of her passion for Britain that she 
absolutely cou/d not see the wretchedness of the man to whom she was 
sincerely “attached. 

“Oh, nonsense!” she said; “all this unhappiness of Edward’s lies in 

our own imaginations, Georgina and Geraldine. I cannot see that he 
Losin so very gloomy; he feels it a little awkward to go to the country 
where his relations live without making any attempt to see them, and is 
in a fidget at the idea that he may possibly have to meet them. But 
all this will pass away by and by; I shall persuade him to make all 
reasonable efforts towards a reconciliation with his family, and if they 
still choose to remain obdurate, why he will have done his part, and may 
stand acquitted by his own conscience and the whole world. He will be 
quite easy in his mind then ; so you perceive it is for his good as well as 
mine that I am so anxious to get him over to England.” 

“ Perhaps he may have some reason for wishing to avoid England 
which he has not mentioned to you,’ ’ said Georgina, who recollected that 
there had been some suspicions injurious to Thornley afloat in the island 
of St. 

“ Impossible: there is the most happy and entire confidence between 

ave not even a thought concealed from him, and I am sure he 
has none concealed from me. You wrong poor Edward if you think he 
is deceiving me.” 

“What says the old adage P—‘there are none so blind as those who 
won’t see ;’ and, in spite of Helen’s making light of Thornley’s distress, 
I am quite sure he must have some reason stronger than a mere family 
quarre! for ns horror of England,” remarked Mrs. Russel to her sister, 
at another time when they were alone. ‘“ He looks like a poor wretch 
going to execution.’ 

“ He does, indeed, seem to be haunted by some terrible apprehension,” 
replied Geraldine.“ Perhaps, as he pleads guilty to many youthful 
indiscretions, he may have been involved in debt, and may dread to 
return among his creditors.” 

“Very likely —very likely, but I trust that he will not apply to Mr. 
Russel for the loan of any large sums, however he may be circumstanced, 
for Mr. Russel is so good natured he would not hesitate to put himself 
to inconvenience to oblige a person es considers a friend; and really 
T shall find use for all his spare cash. I shall want to buy ten thousand 
things, and there are so many temptations to spend money in London !”” 

At length they re ached Calais, and all, except Mr. Thornley, embarked 
with pleasurab le fee ‘lings for England. When they approached the white 
cliffs of Dover, Helen’s enthusiastic joy knew no ‘bounds. She stood on 
the deck of the steam-boat reg: ardless of ev erything and every one around 
her, her hands clasped tovether, her cheek flushed, “her fixed and straining 
eye half blinded by tears of joy, while she exclaimed: 

“Oh, England, beloved E ngland ! Do I indeed behold you once more ! 
Now I have “nothing more to wish for on earth.” 
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At a little distance from her stood Thornley, his countenance also 
working with agitation, but of a very different kind. His arms were 
foided on his breast, his hat slouched over his face, and his half-closed yet 
restless eye seemed by turns to seek and to avoid some object that pos- 
sessed for him the fatal fascination of the basilisk. He seemed himself an 
object of curiosity to one of the passengers, a person who was evidently 
not a gentleman, but who did not appear to belong to the very lowest 
classes. 

This man, who was dressed in a short, round, black velvet coat, with a 
light-coloured Barcelona handkerchief tied in a slovenly manner round his 
neck, kept pacing up and down the deck, and eyeing Mr. Thornley with 
a very sinister expression. Two or three times he stopped as if more 
minutely to observe him, and once or twice he brushed close past him, as 
if on purpose to attract his attention. At length he seemed about to 
accost. him, but at that moment Thornley’s little boy made his ya 
ance on deck, and Thornley, catching the child in his arms, ran down 
with him into the cabin, where he remained the rest of the passage. 

Thornley had not been long below when he of the velvet coat came u 
to Mr. Russel, who was sitting on deck reading, and suddenly addresse 
him with : 

“Beg pardon, sir, but may I ask if that gemman in the dark olive 
surtout, as was standing with you a little while ago, is an acquaintance 
of yours ?” 

Mr. Russel looked surprised at being questioned so unceremoniously 
by a total stranger, and by such an inferior-looking person, and not wish- 
ing to encourage any familiarity, he replied coldly: 

“That gentleman is an acquaintance of mine, sir, and one of my 
party.” 

“Indeed!” said the man, who did not seem inclined to be easily shaken 
off. “It’s odd; he’s the very moral of a chap I knew well some few years 
ago. I never clapped my eyes on two peas more like than that gemman 
and Ned Archer. Ned went to foreign parts too.” 

‘“‘ Very possibly, sir, you may perceive a resemblance, but I am quite 
certain my em never have had the pleasure of your acquaintance.” 

Mr. Russel rose and bowed, and the stranger, muttering “ By jingo! 
I’m not so sure of that,’’ turned on his heel, and went to make further 
inguiries from the steward or stewardess. 

When Thornley again came on deck the steam-packet had reached its 
destination ; everybody was engaged in the bustle of going ashore, and 
the inquisitive stranger was no longer visible. 

After their arrival in London, Geraldine, Georgina,’and Helen lost no 
time in renewing their acquaintance with many old friends and school 
companions. Some of these they found very little altered in appearance, 
and what was still more extraordinary, very little altered in manners and 
feelings, still possessing the buoyancy of spirits, the kind and cordial 
frankness of early youth. Others seemed, during the course of a few 
years, to have passed through an age of care and sorrow; the furrows on 
their still youthful brows, the hollowness of their cheeks, telling too plainly 
that ¢hey had not drawn prizes in the lottery of life. 

Some, whom our West Indians had left gay, high spirited, coquettish 
girls, had sobered down into meek, obedient wives, whose former activity 
in dancing and flirting was now more quietly exercised in domestic 
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drudgery. Light, slender girls had become heavy, portly matrons ; and 
some whom they had left rich in bloom, and full in form, had withered 
into dried-up, meagre misses, looking, either from late hours or other 
causes, full ten years older than they actually were. Others, from being 

erfectly artless and unsophisticated, had changed into thorough women 
of the world, and knew exactly how to measure their friendship and their 
smiles. But Geraldine, Georgina, and Helen had all the signs and 
outward accompaniments of riches; therefore, though they were only 
West Indians, they were neither slighted by the gay nor avoided by the 
good among their former acquaintances. 

Mr. Russel also met old friends, and he had brought introductions to 
some West India planters settled in London, and to a few West India 
merchants. Thornley:alone, of the entire party, seemed to know no one. 
In the whole of London—in the whole of England—there_ was not one 
friend, not one acquaintance, to greet his return. Had he arisen from an 
enchanted sleep of a century’s duration, he could not have been less ac- 
quainted with the human beings among whom he was thrown. With the 
streets and squares and the places of public resort in London he seemed 
familiar; but where were the associates of his former years ? 


Gone—gone—they all were gone! 
Like 
The summer snow on the love ly lily flower er, 
The hues the sunset shed o’er the rose’s crimson hour, 
The gold, the pure bright gold, o’er the young laburnum flung, 
And the fragrant sighs that breath’d whence the hyacinth drooping hung. 
Gone—gone—they ‘all were gone ! 


And much mystified and mortified was Helen by their unaccountable ab- 
sence. Her curiosity induced her to attempt questioning poor Thornley, 
but she soon perceiv ed that the subject was a painful one to him, and, as 
it did not materially affect her, she was self-denying enough not again to 
allude to it. 

Helen was neither ill natured nor bad hearted, but having been aceus- 
tomed to a great deal of indulgence, and never having found it necessary 
to check her feelings, or to put any restraint on the expression of her sen- 
timents, she often thoughtlessly and unintentionally gave pain to others 
by touching on some tender point, or bringing to light some unlucky 
weakness, which, but for her, might have remained in obscurity, or at 
least have been but half suspected. She was all candour and openness 
herself, and it never entered her thoughts that there might be double deal- 
ing and concealment on the part of those whom she loved and trusted. 
She therefore, at length, settled it in her own mind that Thornley’s 
former companions must have been a set of wild, dissipated young men, 
whose acquaintance, now that he had himself laid aside the follies and 
vices of youth, he had no wish to seek again. 

Secure from Helen’s further inquisition, Thornley had to dread no un- 
pleasant questions or remarks from Mr. and Mrs. Russel and Geraldine, 
who were all too well-bred to force on him, or even to allude to, subjects 
that seemed disagreeable to him. 

Thornley appeared to be more than ever devoted to his wife and child : 
he seemed to wish no other pleasure but that of Helen’s society, and to 
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prefer playing with his little boy at home, to partaking of any among 
the numerous public amusements of London. He was so very domestic 
that Helen used often laughingly to complain that “ there was no getting 
him out of the house.” 

“You would have made a most exemplary monk, Edward,” she would 
say to him; ‘with your indifference to the world I am certain you would 
not, even in thought, have transgressed your monastic vows.” 

Thornley, however, was not willing to admit his fitness for the rigid 
discipline of a monastery, and seemed to have an intuitive horror of any 
compulsory durance. 

Mr. Thornley seemed, at length, to have in a great measure recovered 
his cheerfulness, and to be somewhat reconciled to living in London, 
which change in his feelings Helen attributed to her having taken 
Geraldine’s advice, and ceased urging him on the subject of a reconcilia- 
tion to his family. He was now, too, less unwilling than formerly to ac- 
company Helen to public places, and she had not been long enough in 
England to have become indifferent to theatrical representations. 

One evening the Russels and the Thornleys had gone together to the 
Adelphi to enjoy the performances of the inimitable Mathews, who-was 
then the great theatrical attraction. Thornley was laughing at some of 
his exquisite humour, when suddenly he became deadly pale, and the 
stifled groan that burst from his lips attracted the instant attention 
of Helen and her friends. 

“You are ill, dear Edward. What is the matter?” asked Helen, with 
alarm. But Thornley spoke not, his eye was fixed with a wild glare on 
some object in the theatre, and he breathed hard, while his hands seemed 
clenched convulsively. Mr. Russel followed the direction of his eye, and, 
to his astonishment, at once recognised the inquisitive individual who had 
been their fellow-passenger in the steam-boat from Calais, and who had 
thought fit to insinuate that Thornley was known to him. Nor did the 
recognition seem on their part alone: the man, who sat in the pit, ap- 
peared to‘remember them perfectly, and there was an expression of malig- 
nant triumph in his countenance, as he looked boldly up towards them, 
that annoyed even Mr. Russel. In a few minutes he disappeared, but 
Thornley’s tranquillity did not return; yet he offered no explanation of 
his evident uneasiness, and refused to go home immediately, as Helen 
proposed. 

Thornley’s agitation increased when the performance was over and it 
became necessary to leave the theatre, and his only anxiety seemed then 
to be to hurry into the midst of the crowd, and get out as fast as possible, 
But he hurried in vain, for before they had time to reach their carriage 
he was arrested by two policemen, with whom stood the ill-looking 
stranger ! 

The shrieks of Helen, the entreaties of Georgina, the expostulation of 
Mr. Russel, were all in vain: the policemen refused to relinquish their 
prisoner, and the fellow who had brought them there exclaimed, with a 
loud oath, that Mr. Thornley, or whatever he called himself, was taken 
up for forgery and murder, committed under his own name of Ned 
Archer. 

Poor Thornley himself appeared quite passive and unnerved; he 
neither denied the accusation, nor resisted being taken into custody. If 
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ed to be anxious for anything, it was to get away from Helen and 
; but Helen clung to him with mad violence, refusing to be 
from him, and insisting that where he went she would go too. 

“No,” said Thornley, forcing himself to speak, but.without raising his 


hi 


eyes from the: . “Go to-your home ; go to youn‘friends ; leave me, 
for you have ht me to this.” 
he crowd was:fast’i ing, and it was.necessary;to put an end ‘0 so. 


increasing, 

painful a seene.. Mr. Russel slipped:some money into the hands. of the 
= conjuring them to: use. their prisoner: gently; he assured. 
ornley himself that he would be with him early in the morning, and, 
with the assistance of one or two gentlemen who obligingly came forward, 
he forced Helen into his carriage, which immediately. drove off ; while: 


gh 
Early the: next day, Mr: Russel went, as. he had promised, to Thorn- 


ifs assistance; but the latter positively refused. to: see him ; nor could, 


. Russel succeed: in obtaining an interview with: him until.after he was; 
committed to take his trial for forgery and’ murder, when admission to him 
was by means of bribing the gaoler. 

’s wretchedness during the interval was extreme ; but she per-- 


: sisted:in thinking that the accusations against. Thornley were groundless: 


and her chief distress arose from his refusing to see:her, and her fear that. 
she was labouring under his displeasure.’ 

Mr. Russel found the poor prisoner much changed.. Age seemed. sud- 
denly to have come upon him ; and his fine dark hair had Jiterally turned. 

within the-short space of a few days. 
Jooked subdued and abashed! as: Mr. Russel approached to. shake 
Nar sin” sxid Thorley, turning I—L have no righ 

“* No, sir,” said Thornley, ing » Lh no nght to your: 
goodness; I re. Na wes ? 

Mr. Russel felt startled, shoeked. Had he really lived on termsof ine 
— with a murderer? Couldthe man whom he had known so amiable 
as‘ a husband.and a father:have really dyed his: hands in the blood of a 
fellow-creature? 

“Ts hadh that you could have proved your innoeence, Mr. Thorns 
ley;” at length he said. “ But if you Toast been—guilty—your penitence, 
I trust, will procure you mercy in the world to come.” 

“God grant it!” exclaimed Thornley, in much: agitation. “ In: this 
world there will: be-no merey forme. 1 know too well the bloodhounds 
that'are upon'me. But oh! my-boy, my boy! If [could have lived ta 
guard him from the evils that beset my unhappy youth! Can og ar 
me, sir,” he said, turning suddenly round to: Mr: Russel, “for having 
dared to intrude into your happy—for having dared to pollute your. vite 
tuous—circle ?” 

“ If your having associated with us has weened you from those dark 
paths that lead to eternal misery,” replied Mr. Russel, mildly, “none of 
us, not even she who has been most deceived, should regret it.”’ 

“ Helen, poor Helen!” sobbed the prisoner, who was now quite un- 
manned. “I was a villain to deceive her; but I loved her so passionately! 
And I hoped—I vainly hoped to bury the past in oblivion—to gain a cha- 
racter that was deserving of her! Had she suffered me to live away from 
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this fatal country,” he added, with a darkening brow, “I might never have 
been brought to this ignominious end:” 

“Unhappy man! But you did not; in cold blood, take the life of a 
fellow-being ?” 

“ Never; so help me Heaven! No, no; Mr. Russel, you see before you 
a wretched and a guilty man, but not a murderer; ¢hat crime I refused 
toshare in. I was concerned in the forgery, but not in the murder. I 
would have saved him if I could; my soul sickens at the remembrance of 
that horrible night; his dying groans are ringing now in my ears; indeed 
I would have saved him, but: 1 was 4 

Mr. Russel:shuddered, and:involuntarily recoiled from the man who had 
been engaged in a scene so dreadful. 

“Listen to:my: unfortunate history,” said Thornley, eagerly, ‘ and tell’ 
it to her, upom whose innoeent child J have-entailed misery and shame 

“ My Aathenavupele man in the south of England; agood'but an 
illsjudging man : he brought up hischildren with so much strictness, and! 

them with so much severity, that my only sistermade a low match 

to escape from an:unhappy home; my only brother ran off to sea, became: 

a common: sailor, and was soon drowned’; and I resolved on 

ing into the army. But my father, and an uncle, from whom our family’ 

Fred expectations; both refused to sanction my wish; and I was sent’ to 

London as junior clerk in a mereantile house, the head: of which was my 
uncle’s particular friend. 

“ Emancipated, at an early age, fromall control during those hours of 
the evening when young men are apt to get into mischief, with every 
appetite for pleasure, and very stinted'means of gratifying myeelf, I soon 
beeame a prey to the arts:of those who-had run a long career of corrup- 
tion. But even then I loathed the-excesses into which I liad’ so 
allowed myself: to»be Jed, as: much:almost as: I hated the dull routine of a 
counting-house: I absconded' from my employer, and from my. false» 
friends, aad entered the army as a volunteer. ‘d served for some time in’ 
the Peninsula: Would that I had perished there, among the brave 
fellows whom I so often saw fall around me! 

“ But ¢o live was my evil destiny. It hurt my pride to be-only in: the 
ranks, aud I wrote to my father and uncle, entreating them to procure 

otion for me. They answered’ me; reprobating in the severest terme 
my conduct, and refusing to do anything for me, since I had abandoned 
the line of life they had chosen for me. About that time I was seized 
with severe: illness, and returned, among other: useless: invalids, to Eng- 
land. It was then my misfortune to meet unexpectedly with some of my 
old associates; I was friendless, and in want—they lived well and gaily. 
I had not the fortitude, the virtue to reject their offers, aud once more in 
their toils, there was no escape for me. 

**J will not trouble you with an aceount of that period of iniquity, but 
believe me, sir; I was not callous to disgrace, for I never knew one peace- 
ful hour. I had joined’ a gang of housebreakers and forgers, and the 
crime of which I now stand aceused’ was the only one in which I myself 
was obliged to take a principal part. The forgery was to be committed 
on the very merchant to whom I had formerly been clerk, and, knowin 
his handwriting well, I was employed to counterfeit it. But they did 
more, for they robbed and they murdered the old man! They compelled 
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me to go with them, and when I protested against the horrid deed, they 
locked me up in a closet while they proceeded with their work of violence. 
They thought I should betray them, and they determined to make me 
the victim of their guilty fears. Information was laid against me as the 
murderer, and my Sater formerly absconded from the service of the 
deceased was a strong feature in the case. But I contrived to elude the 
search of the officers of justice, and to escape to America with a ‘small 
portion of my ill-gotten gains. I wrote once more to my father; I knew 
that for his own sake he would keep my secret, and I told him that if he 
wished his name saved from further obloquy, he must send me some money 
to keep me from the alternative of starvation or crime in another hemi- 

here. A sum of money was accordingly placed at my disposal under 
the name of Thornley at a banker’s in New York, and my father told me, 
that having made this sacrifice for me, he renounced me for ever. 

“‘ The name of Thornley, which I‘had assumed, was my mother’s name. 
From America I went to the Bahamas. From that period up to the pre- 
sent hour you know what my life has been: erring, inasmuch as I have 
been deceiving every one about me, but sincerely repenting my former 
vicious course, and earnestly endeavouring to imitate the respectable 
conduct which I saw around me.” | 

Mr. Russel was deeply moved by Thoruley’s confession, and the 
warmth of his sympathy seemed to give some consolation to the unhappy 
man. 
oe Who is this person that has caused your arrest?” at length he 

“ He, the miscreant! He was one of the chiefs of the gang—a wretch 
who spares neither friend nor foe, though he manages to save himself. 
He always had a personal dislike to me, and to be recognised by him was 
what I most dreaded. Had he paid the penalty of his crimes, J might 
now have been safe. Many of his accomplices have been sent to Botany 
Bay, some of them have died on the gallows” (and poor Thornley shivered 
as he uttered these words), “but he will doubtless still find witnesses 
enough to swear away my life. He will thus gratify his hatred and his 
avarice, for there is a large reward set on my apprehension.” 

“We must lose no time in trying to oppose his malice,” said Mr. 
Russel, anxiously, “The best counsel must be retained for you, and, 
trust me, nothing that money or friendship can do shall he left undone.” 

Mr. Russel urged Thornley to see Helen, but on this point he was firm. 

“ Never,” said he—‘ never, until I know my fate. I could not bear 
to.see her now,” 

Poor Thornley! He was too soon to know his fate. The trial came 
speedily on, and, notwithstanding all that human energy and talent could 

oon his behalf, the proofs against him seemed so strong, that he was 
removed from the bar of the court a convicted and sentenced felon ! 

It was with the utmost difficulty that Helen had been restrained from 
being present.at the trial. Nothing, indeed, could have withheld her but 
the earnest request of the unfortunate prisoner himself. 

She was on her knees engaged in prayer, when Geraldine was sent by 
Mr. Russel to impart to her the fatal result of the trial. 

“ My dear friend !” cried Geraldine, in vain endeavouring to check her 


tears. 
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The Belles of the Island. 
« Speak! he is acquitted ?” 


«“ Alas! no.” f 

«“ Con—demned ?” 

“The witnesses against him have sworn falsely, and he is—con- 
demned !” 

Helen heard no more ; she had fainted away, and Geraldine was almost 
tempted to wish that her insensibility might end in the calm sleep of 
death. 


XIII, 


Tue hours of the unfortunate Thornley were numbered, and now that 
he actually stood on the threshold of eternity, he seemed to have over- 
come that feeling of deep shame which had hitherto made him refuse to 
see the scarcely less unfortunate Helen. 

Poor Helen had been so overwhelmed with despair from the moment 
she had heard the issue of Thornley’s trial, that her friends believed she 
was aware of the dreadful fate that awaited him, and none of them had 
courage to speak to her of her husband’s approaching execution. 

Mr. Russel and Geraldine accompanied Helen and her little boy to that 
gloomy pile, whose dark and frowning walls suit well the last living abode 
of crime and misery. After a short delay they were admitted to the 
solitary cell of the condemned felon, and as the heavy door turned on its 

ting hinges, poor Thornley rose from the miserable pallet on which he 
had thrown himself. Geraldine shuddered as she heard the rattling of 
his chains, but Helen heard nothing, saw nothing but the husband she 
still adored. She sprang forward, and kneeling at his feet, she implored 
him to forgive her for the misery she had brought upon him. 

“ Forgiveness !”’ exclaimed Thornley, as he raised her from the ground. 
‘It is 1 who have to ask your forgiveness, my injured Helen. Say, can 
you pardon me for yourself and for this darling innocent?” And he 
pressed her and his boy wildly to his heart. 

** Oh, we have nothing to pardon, but much to thank you for. For 
all your kindness, Edward—for all your love. What is the world’s scorn 
to us if we have one another? They shall not separate us long, for where 
you go there will I and our little Edward follow. Let them call it banish- 
ment if they will; it shall be none to us when we are happy together.” 

Thornley groaned; he remained silent for a moment, then looking 
towards Mr. Russel and Geraldine, he asked, in a broken voice, if Helen 
did not know his doom. 

Geraldine was sobbing audibly, and the tears were stealing down Mr. 
Russel’s furrowed cheeks. 

“What doom?” shrieked Helen, who had never before glanced even 
in thought at the dreadful sentence that had been passed on the supposed 
murderer, 

“ Death!” said Thornley, in a hollow tone. 

The scene that followed can better be imagined than described. Poor 
Helen, instead of cheering the spirits and fortifying the resolution of her 
unhappy husband, needed to be taught firmness and resignation by him, 
and it was not until the agony of her grief had subsided into a sort‘of 
stupefaction that she could be removed from the damp cell of the con- 
victed to the house of her friends—the Russels. 
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Everything was tried to save Thornley’s life; petitions were sent to 
the proper quarters, but in vain. The hope of a reprieve, to which Helen 


had vainly cane became fainter and fainter; and ‘the: anny of her 


Shes was with him till a late hour on the night previous to bis — 
.tion,.and.the unhappy prisoner seemed to feel more than the pangs 0 
death in parti ab he and his child, whose infantine siden and 
infantine tears added to the sadness of the tragic scene. Helen was pre- 
vailed on by the worthy clergyman who attended him to leave the unhappy 
Thornley, upon the plea that he required to take some rest after the 
mental trials he.had been. undergoing but-she would not quit-the prison 
until Thornley had pro her.return next morning, and remain 
with ‘him till the Rates naam 

During the greater part of that.might, «Helen:paced her-apartment m 
an .agony’too great to be long endured, while Geraldine from time to 
time tried ‘to.eompose her'thoughts by reading prayers and ‘portions of 
‘the Bibleito-her. -At length, towards morning, ‘overcome by the fatigue 
———— and rendered drowsy by ‘a :mareotic-which had been 

administered to her by her considerate friend,+she ‘fell into that 
Foe which can even steal over the mourner when watching: by the 
beloved remains of the being that was dearest on earth. 

The rushlight had “oom Swat to the socket, and Geraldine, feverish 
and.agitated,.felt for the first time in her Jlifea degree of :fear at being 
‘alone in the-dark, for.she could not look upon Helen ‘and her slumbermg 
ehild as.companions. ‘The horrible figure -of Thornley in ‘his dying 

ies seemed. swinging before her eyes, and unable longer ‘to ‘bear the 
vision that haunted her imagination, she opened part of the «window- 
shutter, and-sat:\down to look.out at the objects:around. But this was 
only change.of pain: ithe day-had dawned, indeed, but it was a dawn 
gloomy asther.own soul. The-elouds hung low and heavy, the rain was 
pattering on the roofs of the adjoining houses, and everything seemed 
‘wrapped in mist and -desolation. At length a distant clock tolled seven, 
the fatal-hour approached, and Geraldine, sicksat heart, closed the shut- 
ters, and flew from the solitude:she could no longer support. 

She found Mrs. Russel—who owas generally a late riser—up ‘and 
dressed.; .a few inquiries relative to Helen were made and answered ; 
they then.eank.into. silence, ‘uninterrupted except! by Georgina’s: exclama- 
tions of horror, as,.every now and then, she cast -hereeye on the watch 
which told how fast poor Thornley’s last moments«of «earthly existence 
were fleeting away. .Mr. Russel had gone forthe benevolent purpose of 
supporting the unhappy prisoner’s spirits during ‘bis last awful trial, and 
of claiming the body, which, under the last humane change of law, had 
been granted to his friends instead of being given up for dissection. 

When he returned, he found Geraldine on her knees absorbed in 
prayer, and Georgina weeping bitterly, but engaged in arranging some 
articles of dress for mourning, the whole family having determined to 
go into mourning to show respect to Helen’s f 
uit so it all.over?” sobbed Georgina, “or ‘have they reprieved him at 
“There was mo.reprieve. It és all over!” 

“ How did he die ?” faltered Geraldine. 
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“ Like a man and a Christian,” replied Mr. Russel, with solemnity. 

“Poor, poor Helen! ‘How shall the dreadful truth be imparted to 
her! I am confident she still hopes,” sobbed Geraldine. 

The day was far advanced, the rain had ceased, the sky had cleared, 
and the rays of the ‘bright sun, penetrating ‘through the chinks of 
‘Helen’s closed window-shutters, were dancing, as if in mockery, on the 
floor. Helen started from ‘her heavy sleep, and suddenly remembering 
the fatal business of the:morning, ‘she rang her bell violently, and began, 
with trembling hands, to dress herself quickly. 

‘Geraldine was:in a-moment by her side. 

“‘Oh! how-eould you Jet me sleep? ‘Wretch that I was to sleep !” 
she exelaimed. ‘‘ Butwe shall-yet be in time. Oh! help me, :Geral- 
dine—quiek—quiek !” 

Geraldine'placed a:watch before her:in silenee. It was two o'clock. 

“« Edward !’’ she 

“Ts in eternity !”’ 

‘Helen neither shrieked nor wept—Aer grief was too intense for expres- 
sion—she ‘seemed 'to have been struck’ with a palsy of the soul: :but 
though her energy failed, feeling was not extinct. For hours and hours 
she lay motionless'and ‘abstracted, answering nothing, listening to nothing 
that was said ‘to her, and appearing to have ‘no desire but to hide her 
head ‘from the glare of day. ‘She neither eat, nor slept, nor noticed her 
‘child ; and her friends, alarmed ‘at ‘her state of frightful tranquillity, 
endeavoured 'to rouse her from it, by asking :her if she would wish to see 

‘the coffin of her:husband, which was about to be removed from the house 
for interment. 

The effect’realised their anticipations. Helen arose, permitted herself 
to be dressed in the' mourning of a-widow, and, weak as she was, tottered 
‘into the chamber where-lay the remains of the unfortunate Thornley. At 
sight of his’eoffin her pent-up grief broke forth, and tears, the first that 
she had shed since his death, came to her relief. 

Helen’s flow of spirits, the brilliancy of her eye, the rieh tint that. had 
glowed on her cheek, were for ever gone; but from this moment she 
exerted herself to evince’her gratitude to her kind friends for their gene- 
rous attention to the unhappy Thornley and to herself. Perhaps what 
most consoled her was the respect paid to his remains. ‘The funeral was 
conductedin‘a very private manner, but the body was attended to its last 
home:by Mr. Russel anda few of his particular friends, and it was depo- 
‘sited in a ‘vault purehased for the melancholy oceasion by the excellent 
Mr. Russel. 

Helen’s spirits had’become apparently more calm, but her health was 
fast declining, and her medical attendants ordered an immediate chan 
of climate as the only chance of her recovery. She herself was also 
anxious to leave England, it having been Thornley’s last request to/her, 
that she would remove his child far from the seenes of his guilt and his 
disgrace. Geraldine determined on accompanying her invalid friend, 
! they took their passage in the first packet to sail for the West 

es. 

The friends embarked ‘alone, accompanied only by Helen’s little boy 
and their servants, Mr. and Mrs. Russel, who would have gone with them, 
being unexpectedly detained in London. But there was one passenger 
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on board whose society was a great comfort to Geraldine. This fellow- 
voyager was a clergyman, who had been ordered to a warm climate on 
account of the delicate state of his health, and it so happened that he 
had obtained a living in the very island to which Geraldine and her un- 
fortunate friend were returning. He was an ramen! amiable, pious 
young man, and he felt much interested in the poor invalid, who seemed 
soothed by his attention whenever she could be persuaded to admit him 
to her cabin to read to her, or speak to her on religious subjects. 
Geraldine fancied that he bore a strong resemblance to her old admirer 
Mr. Le Vasseur; he was certainly neither so handsome nor so graceful 
as that gentleman, but there was an expression of benevolence in his 
countenance, and a pleasing sincerity of kindness in his manners, that 
could not fail to win confidence and esteem. Geraldine was thankful, 
both for her own sake and poor Helen’s, that there was such a person on 
board, and she was glad to think that their acquaintance would not end 
with their voyage across the Atlantic. 

They had left behind the gloomy skies, the variable winds, the cold 
fogs of the British Channel, and, in the delightful latitude of Madeira, 
their ship was careering before a favourable breeze over an ocean bright 
and beautiful as the unclouded heavens above. It was a lovely evening, 
just that delicious hour when the earliest rays of the rising moon were 
trembling on the soft seas around. Helen, for the first time, expressed 
a wish to be carried on deck : hitherto she had refused all Geraldine’s 
entreaties to leave the solitude of her cabin. She was placed on a sofa 
on deck, and the fresh sea air seemed to revive her much. For the first 
time since the commencement of her misfortunes she spoke cheerfully, and 
smiled while she watched the gambols of her little boy, who was playing 
near, but the expression of her countenance soon changed to deep serious- 
ness, and, faintly calling Geraldine, she reminded her of her promise to 
be a mother to the little Edward when she should be no more. 

“My dearest friend, you will long, I trust, be spared to him yourself. 
You will get better when we return to the sunny South.” 

‘Yes, I shall be better soon, but not as you anticipate. I shall soon 
be released from the sad load of life. Geraldine, I feel that I am dying, 
and I shall die in peace if you will repeat to me your promise to protect, 
to cherish yon unhappy orphan.” 

“Dearest Helen! it is well to meet death with the resignation of a 
Christian, casting yourself in humble confidence on the mercy of a 

cious God—on the mediation of a blessed Redeemer ; but it is not 
well thus to despond. Put your trust in Him who ‘tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb.’ You must take care of yourself for the sake of this 
darling child.” 

‘My race of sorrow is nearly run; tell me that I shall not leave my 
child a friendless outcast.” 

‘‘He shall never be friendless while I live, Helen—never. And, re- 
member, you have a father who will cherish and protect him.”’ 

“ My father did not love my boy’s father ; I trust to none who scorned 
him. The world, guilty itself, may condemn him, may brand his beloved 
name with crime, but to me he was goodness itself: too, too good! And 
what was J to him? Geraldine, I was his murderer! It was Z who 


forced him into danger—I who dragged him to disgrace and death! Yet 
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he forgave me—he loved me still. May God Almighty pardon me for 
my blind, my wicked self-will! And my boy—oh my boy! It is I who 
have loaded thee with shame and misfortune. But you will never cast 
him off—you will never cast him off ?” asked Helen, anxiously, 

“Never, so help me Heaven! I will be to him all that you could 
wish—all that a doting mother could be.” 

“Thank you, my best friend; God bless you for these words,” said 

r Helen, feebly pressing Geraldine’s hand. ‘ And now that my mind 
is at ease, I will try to sleep a little. The evening breeze cools my 
fevered brow, and my eyes feel heavy : I will sleep.” 

She lay back and closed her eyes; for a time she seemed indeed to 
have sunk into placid repose, and Geraldine, as she sat by her, con- 
templating in quiet sadness her altered features, hoped that she might 
awake refreshed in mind and body. 

For more than an hour Helen slept, or seemed to sleep, then suddenly 
starting: up, while her eye, wildly glaring, fixed itself on vacancy, she 
exclaimed, in hurried tones : 

‘“‘ You have come for me, Edward? I am ready—ready. See!” she 
said, calling to Geraldine, and pointing to the silver line of rays that 
sparkled on the smooth waves. ‘“ See, he is there—look! in yonder 
boat, and he is beckoning me to come!” And, springing from her 
couch, she rushed to the side of the ship, attempting to throw herself 
headlong into the sea. But, quick as her movements were, they. had 
been observed by the good clergyman, who was standing at a little dis- 
tance, and he darted forward and seized her before she could accomplish 
her delirious purpose. She was carried back to the sofa, upon which she 
was placed apparently in a state of exhaustion. For a few moments she 
lay motionless; then again endeavouring to raise herself, she cried, 
“Reach me your hand, Edward, for Iam sinking. Where are you? 
oh! it is dark—-dark. I do not see you more; oh! it is cold— 
e-o-ld !” And, as the last word died on her quivering lips, she fell 
heavily back; her spirit had fled from its earthly tenement to that world 
of mystery where dwells the eternal Creator of light and life! 

The body of the unfortunate Helen was consigned to the deep, and 
then, in the exquisite words of the first of British poetesses, * 


The true parting came ! 

On the mid-seas a knell! . ak ae 

A long, low rolling knell—a voice of prayer, 
Dark glassy waters, like a desert spread, 
bikie then—the plash 

Into the sounding waves! around her head 
They parted, with a glancing moment’s flash 
Then shut—and all was still. And now thy bed 
Is of their secrets, gentlest Leonor! 

Once fairest of young brides! and never more 
Loved as thou wert, may human tear be shed 
Above thy rest! 





* Mrs. iemans: The Forest Sanctuary. 
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XIV. 


Tue father of the unfortunate Helen received his orphan grandson 
with the warmest affection, and perhaps as his silent tears fell on the head 
of the fair-haired boy, he felt a pang of remorse at the thought that if 
his secret vice had not broken the heart of Helen’s mother, had not dis- 
_— herself with her paternal home, she might still have lived to be 

e solace of his now solitary old age, and she might not have left behind 
a name linked to infamy—a child the inheritor of reproach. 

But, linked as was the little Edward’s name to infamy, none scorned 
him in his own and his mother’s native land; among the generous and 
warm-hearted West Indian she met only with kindness and compassion. 

Geraldine’s former suitor, Mr. Fanshawe, had consoled himself for her 
loss by marrying the pretty Florence O’Brien. They were kimdred souls; 
and a legacy of a few thousand pounds, which had been bequeathed to 
Florence, had quite decided Mr. Fanshawe’s admiration of her. They 
were happy in their own way; and if a shade of displeasure ever darkened 
their matrimonial horizon, it was when the vanity and self-love, with which 
they were both largely endowed, overcame the prudence of politeness, and 
discovered, to the surprise of either, that both admired themselves more 
than each admired the other. 

The fate of the vicious and unfortunate Le Vasseur was more melan- 
choly, and Geraldine heard, with deeper sorrow than she chose to express, 
that his erring career had been finished by the dreadful act of self- 
destruction. 

He had not possessed energy enough to cast off the galling thral- 
dom of vice, though loathing, at length, the life he led; it was then that 
he became a victim to the dangerous attractions of the gaming-table, 
until every shilling of his actual property lost, his salary largely mort- 

in advance, his official integrity called in question, and his character 
universally despised, he became a desperate man. 

Debts of honour were staring him in the face, which he well knew he 
had not the means to discharge, his place under government was about to 
be taken from him, and to whom, in this anxious hour of misery and 
impending disgrace, had he to turn for consolation or support? He had 
no mother, no sister, to soothe him with the holiness of their pure affec- 
tion. He had no children to cheer him with their innocent fondness. He 
had no wife to comfort him with her unchiding patience, and still enduring 
love. He had friends, but theirs was the hollow friendship that is born 
and that dies amidst scenes of iniquity. He had a mistress, but she was 
ready to dissolve their guilty tie, now that he could no longer supply her 
thoughtless extravagance. 

He had returned at a late hour to his home, chafed by the taunts of the 

mesters in whose power he was, and stung by the supercilious coldness 
of those minions of government who well knew that his fall was at hand. 
Araminta Horner, little as he had lately cared for her, was now the only 
being to whom he could look for sympathy, and in the desolation of the 
moment he felt much of his old fondness for her return. She would still 
be with him ; she would never desert him ; he had still one living creature 
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to eling to, one being who could not reproach him, for she had been the 
sharer of his prosperity and the partner of his guilt. 

Fallacious hope! that vice should possess the constancy, the benevo- 
lenee, the sublimity of virtue! Araminta, regardless of his h 
looks, and the wi of his manner, chose that moment, when his 
wounded and embittered feelings needed some consolation, to announce to 
him that their connexion was at an end; that she had received ad- 
vantageous overtures from one who possessed both fortune and power; in 
fact, from the very Englishman who was named as his probable suceessor 
in office; and that she had determined on accepting his liberal offers. 

Le Vasseur felt that if she deserted him he would now be alone in the 
world, and that her leaving his protection at this critical period would but 
add another to his already numerous mortifications. He condescended, 
therefore, to use arguments, even entreaties, to induce her to remain with 
him; but in vain: she derided his arguments, and was deaf to his en- 
treaties. 

«‘ To-morrow I shall leave this house,” said she, “and, in the mean 
time, I wish you a very good night.” 

She tripped out of the room as if she had been parting with an acquaint- 
ance of yesterday, but had scarcely reached her own apartment when she 
was startled by the report of a pistol. Hurrying back, she was met by 
several 6f the negroes belonging to the house, and they all rushed together 
into the room where she had left the unfortunate Le Vasseur, who was 
found stretched on the floor, a frightful and disfigured corpse! 

Such was the awful end of one who was amiable by nature, but co 
by habit—one who had sinned, indeed, oan be but who secretly longed 
for better things. But there is no slavery like the slavery of vice, and 
once fully bent under its yoke, few have the strength to cast it off 
entirely. 

Geraldine was mueh shocked and distressed on her return to St, —— 
to hear of the fate of the unhappy Le Vasseur, whose miserable death had 
taken place shortly before her arrival. He was the first, it might be the 
only, person who had ever stolen uncalled for into her thoughts. She 
allowed to herself that under other circumstances she cou/d have liked 
him, and she would sigh as the idea reeurred to her mind that had they 
met when he was yet free from dishonourable ties, it might have been 
happier for both. 

The time that was spent most pleasantly to herself was that which was 
passed in the ome 4 of her friends, Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Seymour. 
Lionel’s infatuation for Helen Ludlow had by degrees subsided into the 
more rational feeling of calm regret. She was for ever lost to him—she 


‘had scorned his devoted attachment, and preferred another, whom Sey- 


mour could not but think was every way inferior to himself. There was 
a slight mixture of pique with his regret, which helped to loosen the bonds 
by which he had bound himself. She was far away, too, while his pleasing 
cousin Henrietta, with all her singleness of heart, her affection, her sym- 
pathising kindness, was always near him, always ready to enter into his 
feelings, and understand his thoughts. To see Henrietta, to converse with 
her, became the only charm of his existence; and it was no wonder that 
at length he sought to make that happiness permanent. 

Mrs. Temple, on her part, was too deeply attached to her cousin to 
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reject the offer of his hand because she had not been the first object of his 

ections. She felt assured that they would be happy together ; nor were 
her anticipations disappointed. And when Seymour heard of the disas- 
trous fate of his once-adored Helen—though he sorrowed most sincerely 
for her sufferings and her death—he did not appear to lament that she 
had not filled that place in his domestic circle which was now so worthily 
occupied by another. 

A source of frequent annoyance to Geraldine was her mother’s lamenta- 
tions respecting her not being married. Mrs. Montresor was exceedingly 
disappointed that her daughter had not made a good match during her 
stay in England, and actually went so far as to reproach the poor girl 
with this failure in her duty. After a time, however, her hopes began to 
revive, for she perceived, and also she heard, that the new governor—the 
Honourable Colonel Cecil—admired Geraldine very much. Geraldine 
had quite recovered her good looks, and, perhaps, a slight expression of 
melancholy added to the interest of her very lovely face. She was still 
— reigning belle of the island, and the governor was a great worshipper 
oO auty. 

$6 Well, Geraldine,” said the mother to the daughter, one day, ‘I have 
been hearing something which quite confirms my own observations, and 
has given me much satisfaction. After all, I hope to have the pleasure 
of seeing you well married; for you may be the governor's lady, if you 
please. I congratulate you.” 

“Tam afraid congratulations are premature,” replied Geraldine. “‘ There 
is not the slightest chance of my ever being the governor’s lady.” 

** What mock modesty, my dear! You know you can have him when- 
ever you please.” 

“It would not please me to have him at all, or ever.” 

“ Geraldine, you amaze me! Don’t you know that the Honourable 
Colonel Cecil’s father is an earl, and that his elder brother is unmarried, 
and in bad health? You would have every chance of being a countess if 
you married him.” 

“‘T have no ambition to be a countess, and I would not accept a title 
if it were to be obtained with a person I could not like or could not re- 
, wa Are you aware, mamma, that Miss Araminta Horner is at present 
the presiding genius at Government House ?” 

** Who told you so ?” 

“Mrs. Mackenzie informed me of the fact.” 

“ What an odious, chattering, gossiping marplot that woman is !” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Montresor, in great vexation. “ But, my dear, though Miss 
Horner may be there, it is only a temporary liaison; if you would smile 
on his excellency, he would soon chasser her.” 

“ T have no wish to be her successor.” 

“You could not be called her suecessor, you would be his wife.” 

“No one would have advised me to have become the wife of Mr. Le 
Vasseur, even supposing he had dismissed the female in question.”’ 

* That was quite a different affair. You could not have married that 
miserable Le Vasseur, who is now, no doubt, paying the penalty of all 
his wickedness.” 

‘Let the dead rest, mother; he has appeared before a higher tribunal 
than any on this earth, and we have no right to speculate on his eternal 
doom.” 
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“ There can be no salvation for a suicide.” 

“It is not for finite creatures like us to assert that. A person who 
commits self-destruction must- be mad at the moment; his reason must 
have given way, and insanity must have goaded him to the dreadful act. 
That Great Being who sees the inward working of the human mind will 
not judge as we do, in our presumptuous self-sufficiency.” 

«IT do believe she cared for that man,”’ said Mrs. Montresor to herself. 
“Tt is a mercy he is out of the way, and out of the world, however he 
went !” 

But she did not express these charitable reflections to her daughter. 

Time wore on, and Geraldine had passed her twenty-fifth birthday, 
not certainly a very advanced age, but old in Mrs. Montresor’s opinion, 
whose creed held it to be the whole duty of woman to marry while yet in 
her teens. She was beginning to despair on account of her youngest 
daughter; she had such an insane horror of single-blesseduess—for ladies, 
at least—that she would scarcely have thought it much worse to be 
gibbeted than to become an old maid: both, she seemed to think, were 
pretty much on a par in point of disgrazia ; but Geraldine, though by no 
means sharing in her mother’s dread of celibacy, had not taken a vow to 
bring that Jady’s grey hair with sorrow to the grave (when the still glossy 
brown hair should assume the hue of age) by her obduracy towards the 
whole male creation; though she stoutly refused to marry the governor, 
she was not proof against the amiable assiduities of the agreeable, 
talented, and, what was of more consequence, excellent young clergyman 
who had been her fellow-passenger on her second voyage from England; 
he who had saved her unfortunate friend, Helen, from self-destruction on 
board ship. 

When she informed Mrs. Montresor of her having accepted the Rev. 
Mr. Percival, that worthy dame was, for a few moments, struck dumb 
with astonishment and indignation ; then giving way to her pent-up 
wrath, she exclaimed : 

“Girl! are you as insane as your friend Helen? Refuse the Hon. 
Colonel Cecil, the son of a British peer, the governor of the island, to 
marry a—a—pitiful parson! Did you turn methodist when you were 
last in England? Upon my word, your fancy has taken a jump from 
the dissolute Le Vasseur to the pious Percival.” 

“* My fancy has taken no jump,” said Geraldine. ‘I pitied Mr. Le 
Vasseur as much as I blamed him; nor do I deny that, could I have 
esteemed him, I might even have loved him, noe | assuredly I deeply 
deplore his untimely fate. What is more, I sometimes feel a pang of 
self-reproach, for he kad some better aspirations, and had I not so 
decidedly dashed his hopes, he might have reformed, and might have been 
rescued from the gulf in which he was unhappily lost. My regard for Mr. 
Percival is founded on respect for his character, and admiration of his 

good and pleasing qualities. J shall be much happier with a man of his 
strictly religious and moral principles, even though he is not rich, than 
—_ a rouc, however good his position at present and his prospects in 
uture.” 

*“ But, Geraldine, what will everybody think—what will everybod 
say How people will sneer! It will be given out that you, with all 
your advantages, could get nobody better than Mr. Percival. No one 
will believe that you really had an offer from the governor.” 
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“T don’t think it signifies what people choose to say or to believe; 
and, moreover, I don’t see where I could find an better than Mr. 
Percival. He is universally respected in the island ; so much cannot be 
said for Colonel Cecil.” 

In vain Mrs. Montresor harangued Geraldine on her imprudence, and 
lectured the innocent Mr. Montresor on his daughter’s folly and obstinacy. 
Notwithstanding her eloquence and her most skilful manceuvring, she 
found it impossible to break off the match, to which, at length, she 
became more reconciled when she heard that Mr. Percival’s father had 
been made a bishop. 

Time sped on, as it does, come weal, come woe ; and though Geraldine 
never ceased to lament the fates of poor Thornley and the unfortunate Le 
Vasseur, the deeply painful impression which the manner of their deaths 
had made on her mind became less vivid amidst the cares and duties and 
calm happiness of her married life: 

Poor Helen’s orphan boy was received into Geraldine’s family imme- 
diately after her marriage, and remained a member of it until he was old 
enough to be removed to Europe for education. He took his grandfather’s 
name on coming into the large fortune which the old gentleman had left 
him, for Mr. Ludlow was one of the few planters who had not been ruined 
by the bad times. When he returned to the island, a clever, handsome, 
fine young man, he renewed his intimacy with the Percival family, the 
younger members of which had also been educated in Europe, and he 
soon after married Geraldine’s eldest daughter, Helen, who was acknow- 
ae to be, what her mother formerly had been, one of the Belles of the 

sland. 








THE LUCKIEST DOG ALIVE. 
A SEQUEL. 


Some have said 


We lived ere yet this robe of flesh we wore. 
Co.termwcE: Plato in Phedon. 


Ir is now more than twelve months since I discovered—in the course 
of some electro-biological experiments—that I had a power of intercom- 
munication of thought with one of the lower animals. By this time the 
readers of the New Monthly have forgotten “ The Luckiest Dog Alive,”* 
and I had almost done so myself. I had for some time lost sight of him. 
When we again met I found the same extraordinary power that had so 
greatly surprised me on our first encounter, and it was the more remark- 
able as, even with the clue that it afforded me, I was unable to use it in 
any other instance. Beyond this unexpected sympathy there was also 
something startling in his glimpses of future states of punishment; but 


oD 
we are not bound to believe in them merely upon the revelations of a 








* New Monthly Magazine, vol. cxvii. p. 174, October, 1859. 
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Dog; and I am only the transcriber of what was conveyed to me. At 


our next conference, he proceeded with his narrative as follows: 


As the life of a Dog is of very short duration, it offers fewer chances 
than even man’s for retrieving a lost opportunity. When I considered 
the object of my canine existence, and the guilty act for which—in addi- 
tion to my punishment—I had to make some amends, I felt that I had 
done wrong in not endeavouring to prevent the murder I had witnessed ; 
but my sympathies were all with poor Marsh, and we neither of us, at 
the moment, seemed to know “ the import of the deed.” 

Soon after his going to Canada, his cottage was pulled down to make 
way for some building plans. I am myself again under the care of Mrs. 
Perkins. 

This model housekeeper is now in the service of a Captain Frend, an 
officer in the navy; and, in several respects, a remarkable man. His 
only child was married to a baronet of large landed ey in a neigh- 
bouring county, who with frank kindness used to tell her father that so 
great a treasure required no addition, and that a fortune would onl 
deprive him of the happiness of loving her, as she deserved to be "ae 4 
for her own virtues. So Captain Frend’s modest income of nine hundred 
a year remained to himself; and his wants are so few that about a third 
of it is given in charity. The house he dwells in, though small, is of a 
goodly appearance, and well arranged. His regular establishment, when 
I first joined it, consisted of my friend Mrs. Perkins and a maid who was 
expected to make herself generally useful ; and I had myself been added 
to it in consequence of Mrs. Perkins having quarrelled with the green- 
grocer with whom I was staying as to the allowances to be made to her- 
self on her new master’s bills. The maid was a kind, simple-hearted 
creature, named Tilly Franks. 

In addition to investigating the claims of the miserable and the 
afflicted, Captain Frend, who is a Fellow of various learned Societies, 
employs himself in writing gratuitous contributions to journals and 
reviews. While in my former state, I remember having heard a remark 
—I believe it was made by Christopher North—that “‘ none but a fool 
would write an unpaid article.” I thought at the time, that like many 
of the obiter dicta of great men, it should be received with some allow- 
ances. A writer may wish to try his wing before he makes conditions 
for his flight. He may prefer to have the editor as a friend rather than 
as a paymaster. Or he may share the feeling of the late Earl of Ripon, 
who had John Murray’s cheque framed and glazed instead of sending it 
to his bankers. But these are speculations which have nothing to de 
with my present nature. To Captain Frend, his very small way of 
authorship is a great source of enjoyment. It is amusing to see the 
complacency with which he cuts the leaves of a volume that contains half 
a dozen pages—* and no more”-—of his own writing. He could scarcely 
be more gratified if he were author of the whole volume. He sometimes, 
even, writes to his son-in-law the baronet to ask him if he has read his 
last article in the Piccadilly Magazine, or his paper “ On Penny Savings 
Banks;” and is vexed if the baronet—who is not literary—sends him a 
haunch of venison instead of an answer. His consolation is to read them 
again himself. And seated in his library, which is his only sitting-room, 
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and a ry one, he is as happy as so well employed a man de- 


serves to 
Our regular establishment I have already described. © To ‘this was 


added a visitor, a friend of Mrs. Perkins, whose “patronymic and spon- 
sorial appellations” were Joel Grabb. He was a person of pious conver- 
sation, a humbugging tone of voice, and very unprepossessing appearance. 
He had straight black hair, a narrow flat forehead, a cadaverous com- 
plexion, thin glazed lips, and dark snake-like eyes. I did not like him, 
and Mr. Grabb certainly did not like me, of which he would have given 
me some striking proofs if he. had not been aware how much of Mrs. 
Perkins’s income depended (thanks to the kind foresight of Colonel 
Gauntlet!) upon my state of bodily well-being. 

He had a similar dislike to Tilly Franks. She saw through him, and 
he felt it; and he determined, as soon as he could, to free himself from 
her presence. The pious Joel hated her. 

There was something very offensive to my former recollections in this 
man’s familiar use of religious phrases, particularly when he became 
amorous; so, to avoid listening to him, 1 one evening crept up-stairs, 
and scratched at the library door. After an unavailing “Come in,” 
Captain Frend opened the door, and welcomed me, in his genial voice, 
with, 

“ Holloa, old fellow, is that you? Come in, and let me see what you 
are like. You look honest, at any rate, though not handsome. Come 
along.” 

I ‘laid myself on the hearth-rug, looking earnestly in his face, and 
after watching me for a short time, he resumed his reading. Presently 
he rang the bell for Mrs. Perkins. It was near the time at which he 
generally summoned his servants to family prayer. 

“ Perkins,” he said, “I believe you have a visitor. It would be wrong 
to deprive you of any reasonable enjoyment, but we must not have our 
habits interfered with; he had better come up and join us. Is he a re- 
lation ?” 

** No, sir. He was a great friend and favourite of my dear husband ; 
a very respectable man, sir, I assure you.” And Mrs. Perkins’s voice 
seemed to break into a tremulous whimper. 

Now this was what Goethe called “ Dichtung und Wahrheit”—a 
mixture, as far as she was concerned, of Truth and Fiction. Mrs. Per- 
kins had a son; but her husband was a mere creature of the imagination. 
On the other hand, she had the assurance of Mr. Grabb’s respectability 
from himself, and she believed him. Had she inquired from the reverend 
and respected chaplain of Reading gaol, she would have known more 
about him. He wasa pet at Reading. He had there been one of their 
most promising penitents ; a wandering lamb brought back to the fold ; 
and he had imposed upon the visiting justices to their hearts’ content. 
He was now prematurely let loose again to prey upon the public ; and 
had made the acquaintance of Mrs. Perkins at the Sunday evening 
ministrations of the celebrated Baptist preacher, the Rev. Dr. Brown- 

ugg. 

: When Mrs. Perkins had retired with her message for Mr. Grabb, 
Captain Frend went into the adjoining bedroom for his Bible. Strength- 
ened by various suspicions in a wish to become better acquainted with 
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the localities, I followed him, and found that, opposite the side of a French 
bed, there was a wardrobe which stood upon raised corners sufficiently 
high to admit of my creeping under it, and remaining unseen. Opposite 
the foot of the bed was an oak cabinet. Why I took these observations 
will, in due time, be seen. 

On our return to the library, the party from the kitchen made their 
entrances. I could see that Captain Frend was not much prepossessed 
with the appearance of Mr. Joel Grabb ; though he was too tolerant and 
kind-hearted to take a hasty prejudice. At the close of the service, 
“ Perkins,” said her master, “I don’t think much of that widow’s case ; 
but she might as well have half a sovereign in the mean time.” And 
going to the cabinet in his bedroom, he took out a drawer containing 
several gold pieces, of which he gave one to be given to the widow. The 
expression of those snake-like eyes, as they rested on the gold, was that 
of an incarnate fiend. I shall certainly never forget it. 

After taking his supper, at which he rarely failed, the fiend retired. 

The following morning two silver spoons were missing. They be- 
longed to Mrs. Perkins herself, and suspicions were insinuated by Grabb 
which induced her to send for a policeman and give Tilly Franks into 
custody, much to Captain Frend’s annoyance. Her case was brought 
before a Major Oldfellow, who piqued himself—though one of the “ abused 
unpaid”—upon great knowledge of his magisterial duties ; and he gave 
“re of it by declaring that, in an experience of forty years, a charge 

ad never been brought before him so entirely unsupported by evidence. 
He was disposed to blame the policeman for having acted upon it. 

‘‘ But your worship,” said the policeman—a tall, thin, wiry individual, 
possessed of a coolness that would have stood unmoved amidst the wreck 
of worlds—‘ I was informed, your worship, that there would also be 
hevidence of her having stolen a shimmy belonging to the housekeeper, 
but they haven’t got it.” 

“A shimmy!” cried the major, at the top of a seventy-years-old 
voice—‘‘a shimmy !! Why can’t you speak English, sir? Or if you 
must speak French, at any rate speak it correctly. Chemis is the French 
for shirt, and chemise for shift.” A new theory of the gender of French 
nouns, at which a poor Parisian, who had been summoned as defendant 
in an affiliation case, could not help smiling. 

“ However,” continued the major, ‘in this case there is no evidence 
at all. You are discharged, young woman ; and mind you do not come 
here again.” 

Now, considering that Tilly had not come there of her own accord, 
and was a much-injured person, this remark was certainly uncalled for. 
Indeed, at all times, the less a magistrate says in the execution of his 
important duties, the better. The people in the body of the court ap- 
plauded his decision ; and he returned the compliment by telling them 
that if such a demonstration was repeated he would have them “ put 
out.” And thus terminated the proceedings. 

Tilly would not return to her former service, which Captain Frend 
regretted ; but his generosity in settling her claim for wages showed 
that he did not blame her. 

It now became necessary to reorganise the household. Mrs. Perkins 
told her master that she would do anything to make things comfortable. 
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She did not’ care for herself. Any assistance would do for her. But he 
was less strong than he used to be. He wanted some one to help him 
in many ways. His accounts and gave him more trouble than 
used todo. What did he think of having a respectable quiet man 
like Mr. Grabb? Mr. Grabb wrote beautiful. He could put his hand 
to anything. (He had done so rather too freely.) He was so truly re- 
ligious ; and, with him, wages would be no object. 
One of Captain Frend’s greatest failings was that he was influenced 
easily by others. He had not any great fancy for Joel. Yet there 
sometinng (he said) rather good about him; for, as far as Captain 
Frend was aware, he had not taken any part against Tilly. He had 
not at the police-court. (He knew better than that.) And, in 
short, he was engaged as the confidential servant of the unsuspecting 


Amongst Captain Frend’s sources of income was one for which humane 
men have not often much liking. He owned nearly a whole street of 
cottages. But, in his case, there was none of the usual misery of ex- 
torting rents from those who were unable to pay them. His tenants 
were amongst the more deserving class of poor. When they were in 
want, he did not press them. When they had the means, they brought 
him the money freely. He had just received a pretty large sum, and 
had menti it to Joel, im order to give expression to his satisfaction 
that his cottagers were so well off. He had also received a considerable 
sum from another quarter. 

I could see by Mr. Grabb’s manner that something unusual was going 
forward. His eye had a more restless glitter. His thin lips were occa- 
sionally drawn into a wicked smile. He said little, even to Mrs. Perkins; 
but, lice the sailor’s parrot, he thought a great deal. 

That mght I took my station under the wardrobe. Nothing, however, 
occurred ; and in the morning, when Captain Frend had left his room, I 
ee from my hiding-place. 

he next night there was a fire, which burnt down one of the houses 
oPpenite, and everybody was kept awake. 

he night following I again took my place under the wardrobe. 
Captain Frend had offered a grateful acknowledgment of thanks for the 
blessings he enjoyed, and had prayed for pardon of his sins, and was now 
in a tranquil sleep, when, with the quick sense of hearing with which 
my present body is endowed, I ‘perceived that some one was in the 
library. Soon afterwards I could see, through the crevices of the door, 
that there was a light. I was at once upon the alert. The door was 
then carefully opened, and the fiend, cautiously introducing his head, 
looked towards the bed and drew back again. Immediately afterwards, 
he entered the room with a formidable bludgeon under his arm, and a 
small lantern in his left hand. It was not exactly a dark lantern, but was 
made so that he could turn the light in whatever direction he pleased. 
He first went to the oak cabinet, which he found closed and locked. The 
keys, he knew, were kept with others, under Captain Frend’s pillow. He 
moved slowly towards it ; the sleeper opened his eyes and looked at him. 
It was to meet this contingency that he carried the bludgeon, which he 
now raised, and I rushed at him from my hiding-place. The blow in- 
tended for his master was laid upon myself, ame so heavily that I was 
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stopped for a moment and howled with pain; but as he again raised the 
bludgeon murderously, I leaped upon the bed, and then at Joel’s throat, 
through which I felt my teeth meet. 

Though naturally a brave man, Captain Frend seemed paralysed, and 
had never changed his position since he first woke. My fearful howl had 
roused Mrs. Perkins, who came into the room, a candle in her hand, and 
bewildered as she must have been at what she witnessed—for memories 
must have passed oc her mind as rapidly as they have been said 
to pass through the mind of a drowning man—she was sufficiently her- 
self to rush to the window, which, opening, she gave loud shrieks of 
MURDER. 

By one of those extraordinary coincidences that philosophers tell us 
recur, notwithstanding, with unerring certainty, a policeman and one of 
his companions happened to be passing at the very time, and were let in 
by. Mrs. Perkins; and as Joel, to whom I still held fast, had sunk to the 
floor with pain and loss of blood, he was easily taken into custody. 

I must do my guardian the justice to say that her grief at this event 
was deep and unfeigned. She knew her master’s value, and she felt to 
what a catastrophe ~ silly infatuation by the pious Joel might have led. 
Like all that is good, however, in a mind like hers, these feelings soon 
passed away. Another Joel, had she met him, might as easily have 
misled her. 

. When he was brought to trial, there was a chronicle of crime against 
him sufficient to call for a sentence that will probably give the remainder 
of his existence to grace the antipodes. 

I am glad, sir, that we have again met. It is gratifying to me to have 
informed you of this incident, as I may also tell that from its pecu- 
har nature, when I am again called to account, Sloe hope for a happy 
change. I have saved a life. 

With a kindly wag of his tail, we then separated. 





My canine friend was again lost sight of. Upon inquiry, I found that 
he had been injured by a carriage-wheel and was dead. Mrs. Perkins, I 
also learnt, had incurred her master’s displeasure and lost her place, and 
she died miserably at the union. ‘Tilly Franks became his housekeeper. 
Iie continues to amuse himself as usual with his contributions to the 
poseecios and with some of them, I hope, the New Monthly may 

ereafter be favoured. 
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THE PARABLE OF JOATHAM. 
(Judges, ch. ix. v. 8-15.) 










By W. CuHarwes Kent. 





ie 


TreE of olive, tree of olive— 
Thus the vocal branches sing— 
Leave the garden for the woodland, 
Rule the Forest as a King! 
Saith the olive, Shall I falsely 
Thus surrender up my toil— 
All my latent wealth allotted, 
Dropping fatness, dropping oil ? 












II. 


Vernal fig-tree, autumn fig-tree, 
Trailing o’er the sultry wall, 
Be to sylvan haunts the monarch, 

As to Israel was Saul! 
Saith the fig-tree, Shall I vainly, 
For the bauble pomps can find, 
Thus abandon all the sweetness 
Lurking in my mellowing rind ? 














Ill, 


Vine abounding with the clustered 
Fruit that purple juice affords, 
Welcome thou the Prince of Princes— 
Reigning here the Lord of Lords ! 
Saith the vine, Shall barren glory 
Lure me thus with golden rod, 
Withering up my ripened bunches 
Dripping with the wine of God? 
















IV. 

Lowly bramble, lowly bramble, 

Shivering on the moorland brown, 
Be by regal chrism anointed, 

Wield the sceptre, wear the crown! 
Saith the bramble, True thy meaning— 

Seek my shadow, sire and son! 
False—may crackling flames from out me 
Burn the boughs of Lebanon! 
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GILBERT’S HISTORY OF DUBLIN. 


IRELAND, among some great deficiencies, has had one want, of a com- 
aratively trivial character, yet felt. by all who take an interest in her 
ansey—ste. a native antiquary of the time when Camden wrote, who 
would have elucidated the antiquities of his country with industry and 
spirit, such as were a cm by the laborious illustrator of “ Britannia.” 
in, her metropolis has another want, not so apparent, yet one that, 
had it been supplied, would certainly have given gratification on both 
sides of St. George’s Channel. It is this: Dublin pee Horace Walpole, 
to bequeath to posterity whole volumes of amusing gossip of the various 
society that flourished, from the middle to the close of the last ee in 
the streets and squares of that then lively colonial capital. The Irish 
people have been well named the British French. Partaking of the 
natural traits of the peasantry, the Anglo-Irish nobility and gentry of that 
period combined much of the mother-wit, gay humour, and abandon of 
the lower orders, with polish of manner; so that the national cha- 
racteristics of levity, talent, and recklessness pervaded everywhere, from 
the cabin to the camp and court, and the theatre to the coffee-houses, 
clubs, and law courts. Sir Jonah Barrington’s ‘ Reminiscences” fully 
warrant this view; but our means of peeping into old Dublin are not 
magnified to the extent we ourselves wish, and many others than sons of 
the soil would have liked to read stories of men, women, and manners in 
the merry metropolis in which Swift lived and made love; spicy anecdotes of 
the viceregal court held by the accomplished Philip, Earl of Chesterfield, 
and contemporary comments on all the celebrities that figured in that 
comical and crowded city, whether the notabilities were lords or ladies 
lieutenant, prelates, peers, lawyers, or actresses; or, in short, whether 
courtly, clerical, theatrical, literary, legal, or otherwise. This desideratum 
is in part supplied by the book before us, the work of Mr. J. T. Gilbert, 
whose competence for the task is assured by his position of secretary to the 
Irish Archzological Society. Hitherto, the distinguished city in question 
could not boast of a decent history, and far less of one worthy to be com- 
pared with Mr, Cunningham’s charming “‘ Handbook of London.” With 
the patriotic design of supplying this deficiency, Mr. Gilbert, after having 
made very extensive researches, drew up, and published in a local magazine, 
a series of historic papers, entitled ‘“‘ The Streets of Dublin,” which form 
the foundation of the present volumes, his magnum opus. Such being 
the germ of these three goodly books, it does not surprise us to find them 
smack strongly of the seed, being, as Jekyll, the wit, said of himself and 
his tastes, ‘“‘of the street, streety.” The town is shown to us, for 
the most part, somewhat as it was when John Wilson Croker penned his 
sarcastic ‘‘ Familiar Epistles on the Irish Stage ;” for its theatres, the old 
house in Smock-alley, which beggared Thomas Sheridan, and its rival in 
Crow-street, play the principal parts in Mr. Gilbert’s ‘ History.” In this 
point of view, our author has produced almost stereoscopic scenes of the 
Dublin stage. But we are glad to say he has also reproduced many other 
dramatis persone than the votaries of the comic and tragic muses, for 
almost every remarkable person who ever figured in the Irish capital is 
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brought more or less before our notice. There is, however, an omission 
or two to which we shall direct attention, since, for our critic selves, let 
us frankly say, that we know a good deal of Dublin, from the primitive 
e when it was a mere cluster of huts on either side of “ Athcliath,” 
i.e. the Ford of Hurdles, its original name, to days and nights when the 
last of the “old Charlies ” watched its rioting and rowing streets. Such 
being the amount of our dead knowledge, we must candidly add that our 
idiosyncratic tastes do not delight in some of the stage and other stories 
entering so largely into the volumes under review; but that we should 
have much preferred to have heard more of the: medizval state of this 
colonial metropolis, as it was when still full of old timber, cage-work houses, 
such as “ Carbery House,” the town mansion of the Earls of Kildare ; 
when, for instance, Sir Henry Sydney was viceroy, and when Edmund 
Spenser resided there, and wrote “The Faérie Queene.” However, as 
the first want above referred to, of an ancient local antiquary, has left any 
account of the Elizabethan state of the town a matter of difficult and 
sedulous investigation, an archzologic history will probably remain unac- 
complished. 
Such being our special taste, we would have wished to have more of 
researches similar to, for example, the author’s interesting account of the 
t Gaelic family of M‘Gillamocholmog, whose surname, however 
dissonant and strange-sounding, is found occurring in peaceful connexion 
with the names of the Norman colonists, a union that, unhappily, is quite 
singular, for the old Gael of the land and the new settlers seldom met, 
save in the shock of battle. This surname, moreover, is distinguished as 
that of the first of the native Celtic race that was raised to the peerage, 
John M‘Diarmuid, of this family, having, in 1229, been summoned to 
parliament as a baron. More than three centuries elapsed before any 
other Gaelic chief was similarly honoured by being entrusted with a 
voice in making laws for his country. Let us hope, for the sake of 
euphony, that the new peer’s title was not “ Lord M‘Gillamocholmog,” 
but that he was, as it would seem, called Lord Rathdowa, from the 
fertile barony south of the metropolis, where his territory lay. This 
native house retained their lands after the conquest, because their then 
chief, Donell, was politic enough to join the conquering Strongbow, for 
which serviceable consideration his son, Diarmuid, obtained a grant of 
them in fee by the service of one knight, and rendering two otter-skins 
yearly to the crown.. The small castle, or gate in the city wali, and the 
street afterwards known as “ M‘Gillamocholmog’s-street,’ seem to have 
been included. LEither this Irish family got into such difficulties that 
they could not pay their rent, or the difficulty with them was to procure 
the unique form of payment required of them, since we find them charged, 
in 1408, for arrears of rent to the crown amounting to one hundred and 
sixty-nine otter-skins. Where on earth, or in water, was the M‘Gilla- 
mocholmog to catch the needful? Certainly King John, whose propen- 
sity for salmon is evidenced by his having imposed this peculiar rent on 
the chieftain of the Dublin a prophetically succeeded in extirpating 
one of the most active destroyers of “the venison of the waters.” A 
large portion of the allodial estate of this ancient Gaelic house came into 
possession of the Fitzwilliams of Merrion, and now forms, by bequest, the 
splendid and rich suburban property of the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert. 
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The history of female beauty that has been immortalised by poetry is 
ever so interesting that we hoped to learn more of the story of “ la belle 
Isolde,” the heroine of the earliest romance in the English lan 
than we find in the volume before us. A very ancient castellated tower, 
that once formed one of the small keeps that guarded the city wall, 
known by the name of “ Isolde’s Tower,” is traditionally said to have 
taken its name from “la belle Isolde,” daughter of Angus, a Scandi- 
navian king of Dublin ; and versions of the popular medizval romance of 
“ Tristram” coneur in representing its heroine, “la belle Yseult,” as 
daughter of a king of this seaport city. Agreeably with local authorities, 
her tower was a bower, or castle of plaisance, in which such gentle 
recreation as the eourt of those times afforded was indulged in. ~~ 
one knows the autique romance of “ Sir Tristram,” which connects the 

ple of Brittany with those of Cornwall. The Scottish bardic rhymer, 
Shanes of Erceldoune, in the thirteenth century, after detailing the 
arrival of Sir Tristram in Dublin, and the manner in which he was there 


cured of his wounds by the queen, continues : 


The king had a daughter dere 
That maiden Ysoude hight ; 
That gle was lef to here, 
And romaunce to rede aright ; 
Sir Tristram hir gan lere, 
Tho’ with all his might, 
What alle pointes were, 
To se the sothe in sight, 

' To say; 
In Yrlond was no knight 
With Ysoude durst play. 

This primitive, prudish young princess was a notably pious person, 
having founded the chapel near the metropolis still known by her name, 
and having also anticipated the present excellent water movement by 
establishing a public well, called Isolde’s Fount. Thus distinguished for 
being religious, beautiful, and modest, it is not surprising that the prin- 
cipal English poet of the fourteenth century, the moral Gower, tells us: 


In every man’s mouth it is, 
How Tristram was of love dronke 
With bele Isolde. 

The suburban chapel—a monument of this lovely princess’s piety, 
as the city well was of her pure, public spirit—still remains; but her 
antique tower has long ago disappeared. We rejoice in endeavour- 
ing to give local habitations and names to airy phantoms, such as this 
mystic lady, which crowd the vestibules of all national histories, and have 
no doubt but that she really existed, was daughter of one of the Ostman 
or Danish dynasty in Dublin, and, probably, one of the first of her race 
to embrace Christianity, as they were the first to introduce commerce and 
civilisation in Ireland. Unhappily, her tower, that rude relic of Scandi- 
navian sway and of antique poetry, was demolished, soon after the 
notorious Colonel Blood had used it as a hiding-place, at the time of his 
murderous designs on the Duke of Ormond. 

The ancient Castle of Dublin, the seat of the colonial government, and 
centre of English power in Ireland, was, doubtless, a noble edifice, worthy 
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of the great king, Henry II., who constructed it, and of the illustrious 
viceroys, whether John Talbot, the first Earl of Shrewsbury, or the 
Mortimers, Earls of March, or Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, 
whose medieval residence and garrison it was. Yet we do not see 
a single page in the volumes before us devoted to its history. Many 
curious details could easily have been recorded. When young: Lionel 
Plantagenet, Duke of Clarence, held the sword of state here, we find him 
providing suitable means for recreating himself and his aides-de-camp by 
the construction, within the castle walls, of what appears to have been a 
tennis-court—then, justly, the favourite game of the young English 
nobility. Our readers, of course, remember the saucy messages and re- 
torts between the French Dauphin and our Harry the Fifth, bandied back- 
wards and forwards, and first provoked by French sneers at the English 
king’s passion for playing at ball. The excellent lord deputy, Sir Henry 
Sydney, undertook the work of not only repairing the long neglected 
fortress, but, agreeably with a contemporary authority, ‘“ beautified the 
castle with sundrie and gorgious buildings.” It would seem that appli- 
ances of state were, in old times, magnificent enough in the Irish metro- 
= James Howell, a traveller of this time, says, in a letter from 

ublin, dated 3rd of May, 1639: “ Here is a most splendid court kept 
at the Castle; except that of the viceroy of Naples, I have not seen the 
like in Christendom.” (Epist. Ho. Ellianse, p. 274.) The viceregal 
court, and the presence of a native parliament, long gave to the out- 
ward appearance and highest phases of society in this metropolis a 
degree of grandeur and magnificence, almost all of which is now de- 
parted, leaving nought behind but memories such as are recorded in these 
volumes. 

Turn we from the State to the Church. The cathedral, dedicated to 
St. Patrick, rivals in purity of style, though not in splendour of execu- 
tion, the finest churches in England. Constructed of granite—a material 
too hard for elaborate carving, and darkened by the city smoke of ages, 
this edifice has such a severity of character, that, comparing it with the 

rgeous, flaunting fanes of the Continent, the contrast presented closely 
resembles that of the different styles of worship practised in this Puritan 
church and those over-ornate, meretricious temples. Externally, it is, 
indeed, a chaste type of the primitive Gothic style; and, although its 
interior has not the same character, since the choir is still cooped-up in 
the fashion which turned many an open choir into a collection of pews, 
its celebrated dean could certainly not, when writing “ The Tale of a 
Tub,” have wished Protestants to apply their allegorical shears to stripping 
off its outward decorations, since there are hardly any. Of Christ Church, 
the sister cathedral, the following paragraph reveals its once shamefully 
neglected condition. In a letter, dated 1633, the Lord Deputy Went- 
worth writes as follows to the Archbishop of Canterbury, relative to the 
cellars and taverns under this cathedral : 

“ There being divers buildings erected upon the fabrick of Christ 
church, and the vaults underneath the church itself turned all to ale 
houses and tobacco shops, where they are pouring either in or out their 
drink offerings and incense, whilst we above are serving the high God, | 
have taken order for the removing of them, granted a commission to the 
Archbishop of Dublin and others to view and certify, settled aud pub- 
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lished these orders for the service there, which I send your grace here 
inclosed, whereof not one was observed before.” 

One of the main streets in the old city was emphatically “ Wine- 
tavern-street,” from having been originally occupied by keepers of 
taverns for the sale of wine. King John’s secretary notices the great 
quantities of wine imported into Ireland. His master took large toll of 
this agreeable article, and.granted tithes of ale and metheglin, con- 
sumed in the town taverns, to the monks of St. Thomas 4 Becket’s 
abbey there; while, as we also read, the contemporary archbishop, St. 
Lorcan O’Toole, used to regale his guests with various kinds of wine. 
In 1554, the chief magistrate assured one of his friends that he had 
spent that year in housekeeping twenty tuns of claret, not to mention 
sack, malvoisie, muscadel, &c. This was in comparatively private con- 
viviality, carried, during his term of office, toa degree of splendid hos- 

itality. What the statistics of sale of wine and whisky in the public- 
oie of the day were, we do not arrive at; but may conjecture the 
consumption of generous spirits to have been large, in reflecting that the 
natural humidity of the climate is such as to absolutely require to be 
qualified and rectified, imbibed so largely as it is in breathing, by drink- 
ing ardent alteratives. 

In the reign of Charles II. there were no less than eleven hundred 
and eighty ale-houses, and ninety-one public brewhouses in the Irish 
capital, when its entire population was estimated at only four thousand 
families! At that period, the worship of the rosy yen | was in the as- 
cendant, as we may further judge by an expression in an address 
by Father O’Molloy to his countrymen, dated from the Eternal City, 
and couched in Gaelic, in which he styles the town under notice, ‘* The 
City of the Wine-flasks.” 

At that time even the Catholic clergy of this metropolis partook 
freely of convivialities and other social pleasures at one, at least, of these 
taverns, under the renowned sign of the Harp and Crown, for so Dr. 
Talbot, Roman Catholic archbishop of the city says, when impugning 
the celebrated author and religio-political partisan, Friar Walsh. The 
prelate begins his personal censures of the Franciscan by stating how he, 
the friar, was so notable for his fine dress and ribbons, that a lady once 
inquired of him “if his patron, St. Francis, ever wore such clothes?” 
Further on, the prelate asks the friar: ‘Call you ‘suffering,’ to see 
your spiritual children return home to you with money in their purses, 
and treat you and your commissary, Father Caron, very splendidly at 
the sign of the Harp and Crown, almost every night, with good cheer, 
dancing, and danes, or Irish cronans” (two Erse words for songs) ; 
“especially the famous Maguillemone, which was styled in a letter to 
Rome, ‘ Cantio barbara et agrestis,’ and called by the soldiers of the 
guard, hearing it every night, ‘Friar Walsh and Friar N. singing of 
psalms ?”” In the same strain, the archbishop continues to inveigh 
against other pastimes this Franciscan fraternity indulged in. ‘* Call 
you ‘suffering,’ to see your grave partizans dance giggs and country 
dances, to recreate yourself and the commissary, who was as ready and 
nimble at it as any of his collectors? But, indeed, it’s said you danc’t 
with a better grace than any of the company?” Perhaps the discipline 
of the Franciscans had been slightly relaxed at that period, or it may 
Sept.— VOL. CXX. NO. CCCCLXXVIL G 
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be that the Irish “‘ giggs” of the time were such seductive tunes, that, 
like fairy music, dance every man must, in spite of himself. 

Down to even late times, the worship of Bacchus prevailed as devotedly 
with the upper classes in Dublin as of Diana in ancient Ephesus. The 
lower ranks were divided between Odin, who may be supposed to preside 
over the Teutonic beverages of beer and ale, and some anonymous, 
deified O, who may be the Gaelic god of uisgue-beatha, or water of life. 
Modernly, the temples of the latter deity are most frequented. Strange 
to say, Dublin , which, to our taste, surpasses the frothiest sample 
from Barclay and Perkins, and even the sturdiest specimen of London 
stout, is less honoured in its own city than elsewhere. As for “parliament 
whisky,” as strong waters that have duly paid duty are scoflingly termed, 
we venture a word in its favour, not, indeed, of its quality as an alcohol, 
since we know better, but of its claim to increased export. Our argument 
is on no account to be enforced by any weak-minded pleas that might 
tend to the diminution of ‘‘ Mountain Dew.” Far from this, we would 
give every one his due ; or, at least, are ourselves so thoroughly natives, 
that we deem drinks of the mative, the “ eratur,” among the foremost 
recreative attractions that draw us to make occasional summer incursions 
into the Wicklow mountains and wilds of Kerry. Seriously speaking, it 
would be a great boon to the agriculturists of a eountry much depending 
on the export of its corn, if the export requisite for paying their rent 
and taxes were reduced in bulk by an increased demand for the spirit 
of their cereal produce, instead of the raw article, which demand would 
be ensured by diminution of the duty on Irish whisky. Our proposal 
on this seore is strictly patriotic. Even the enthusiastic patriot, Dr. 
Samuel Madden, did not inveigh, in his “ Reflections of Ireland,” pub- 
lished in 1738, so much against “the native” as against the tremendous 
consumption of foreign wines which then marked and gave character to 
the times in Dublin. Our authority states that the duty in one week for 
these alien drinks amounted to no less than 18,000/. “ This affair of 
drinking,” says the angry doctor, “is grown so fashionable a vice that 
there is ueither managing any business, gaining any point of interest, 
carrying any election, or procuring any place of preferment without it. 
We drink, as Tacitus deseribes the old Germans, night and day, and 
though we have poisoned our bodies and debauched our minds, though 
we have enriched our enemies, impoverished ourselves, and undone our 
wretched country, yet, to eomfort us, this may be said for our honour, that 
we have got the character of bearing our national miseries with the best 
grace, and of being the most boon companions and the fairest drinkers in 
Europe.” 

That character as high and just convivialists was, at least, something to 
men living in a dearth of fame, and linked among a fettered race. In 
point of fact, the peculiar social state of the country combined with its 
natural damp to leave gentlemen little to glory in except the bottle. From 
many a satiric passage in Swift’s works we see what the condition of even 
the Lisher squirearchy was. Almost excluded from a reasonable and 
satisfactory share and interest in politics—the government of the kingdom 
being in the hands of a narrow oligarchy—the gentry had little to turn 
to but dissipation in Dublin and field sports on their own estates. ‘They 
took little delight in their estates. Descended, for the most part, from 
Cromwell’s colonels and captains, they were more than disliked by their 
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Catholic tenantry. A man whose title to some ten thousand acres around 
Castle M‘Donnegan was a patent grant to his grandfather for having 
commanded the ironsided regiment that had cleared the country of most 
of the M‘Donnegans and other ‘“ rebel” Macs and O’s, and whose father 
had, under William of Orange, aided in extirpating a second generation 
of the old proprietors, did not feel quite at home in Castle M‘Donnegan. 
Obviously, he felt little sentimental interest in his patrimony, and there 
can be small doubt that, were he in advance of his age, and did he endea- 
vour to develop and improve his material interests, he found himself 
thwarted in half a dozen insuperable ways So he betook himself to the 
metropolis, and lived merrily there, draining glasses instead of bogs, and 
fighting duels with his equals instead of bemg simply shot at by his 
inferiors. 

Several other circumstances combining, in those days, to render society 
in the Irish metropolis the very essence of the gay and careless cha- 
racter of the country in general, the town was the capital of delight- 
ful conviviality. Far more even than Edinburgh, the northern Athens, 
was this Milesian Corinth celebrated for the conversational powers of the 
members of its highest circles, comprising the viceregal court, the dis- 
tinguished personages of its parliament (the presence of which imparted 
a dignity and importance to society), and, especially, the eminent men at 
the bar. This learned profession of the law contributed, at the period 
under view, the larger number of those whose talents as, at the least, 
brilliant talkers, invested high life in, Dublin with attributes which raised 
it far above the ordinary level. In the words of the raciest novelist the 
land has produced—the author of “ Cro’ Martin”— 

‘The Dublin bar of former days was essentially the career of the 
highest class, of those who had the ambition of political success, without 
the necessity of toiling for it through the laborious paths of the law, and 
thus the wit, the brilliancy, and the readiness which give conversation its 
charms, obtained the high culture which comes of a learned profession 
and social intercourse with men of refined understanding.” 

In warranty of the truth of this picture of interior noble life, which 


dates at the epoch of the Volunteers, and before the native parliament 


was abolished, we must again refer the reader to Sir Jonah Barrington’s 
reminiscences. Some few glimpses of this superior state of society are to 
be gained in Mr, Gilbert’s retrospeetions, which, however, frequently dis- 
close incidents whence pendant pictures of much inferior tone would be 
drawn. For instance, among numerous anecdotes, there is an amusing 
story of a trick played by the profligate Dick Parsons, first Earl of Rosse, 
on the pious Earl of Kildare. The impious nobleman seems to have 
been an Irish Lord Rochester, with an infinite fund of jest, great spirits, 
and fondness for all the vices the beau monde called pleasures. The 
notorious Hell-fire Club is said to have boasted him as its founder, and 
he verily was the leader of the devil-may-cares of his day. ‘The bar, 
however, was the head and front of convivial enjoyments of more innocent 
character, rivalling, and probably surpassing, contemporary “ high-jinks” 
in the Scottish capital. Certes, we should like to have heard Baron 
Dawson, the prince of good fellows, sing his inimitable drinking-song, 
“Bumpers, Squire Jones!” We cannot refrain from giving this beam- 
ing bacchanalian ballad, standing unrivalled, as it does, among the com- 
positions of its age and class, It was composed by this law baron on 
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Squire T. M. Jones, owner of the estate of Monyglas, i.e. the gree 
moor—for Mr. Gilbert must permit us thus to correct Ais translation of 


those Gaelic words into “the green brake :” 


Ye good fellows all, 

Who love to be told where there’s claret store, 

Attend to the call of one who’s ne’er frighted, 

But greatly delighted with six bottles more : 

Be sure you don’t pa the good house Monyglas, 

Which the jolly re god so peculiarly owns; : 

*T will well suit your humour, for pray what would you more, 
Than mirth with good claret, and bumpers, Squire Jones ? 


Ye lovers who pine 

For lasses who oft prove as cruel as fair, 

Who whimper and whine for lilies and roses, 

With eyes, lips, and noses, or tip of an ear: 

Come hither, I’ll show you how Phillis and Chloe 

No more shall occasion such sighs and such groans ; 
For what mortal so stupid as not to quit Cupid, 

When call’d by good claret, and bumpers, Squire Jones! 


Ye poets who write, 

talline of your drinking fam’d Helicon’s brook, 

Tho’ all you get by’t is a dinner ofttimes 

In reward for your rhymes, with Humphry the Duke : 
Learn Bacchus to follow, and quit your Apollo, 

Forsake all the Muses, those senseless old drones ; 

Our jingling of glasses your rhyming surpasses, 

When crown’d with good claret, and bumpers, Squire Jones ! 


Ye soldiers so stout, 

With plenty of oaths, though no plenty of coin, 

Who make such a rout of all your commanders, 

Who served us in Flanders, and eke at the Boyne : 
Come leave off your rattling, of sieging and battling, 
And know you’d much better to sleep with whole bones, 
Were you sent to Gibraltar, your note you’d soon alter, 
And wish for good claret, and bumpers, Squire Jones ! 


Ye clergy so wise, 

Who mysteries profound can demonstrate clear, 
How worthy to rise, you preach once a week, 

But your tithes never me above once in a year : 
Come here without failing, and leave off your railing 
’Gainst bishops providing for dull, stupid drones ; 
Says the text so divine, what is life without wine ? 
Then away with the claret, a bumper, Squire Jones ! 


Ye lawyers so just, 

Be the cause what it will who so learnedly plead, 

How worthy of trust, you know black from white, 

Yet prefer wrong to right, as you chance to be fee’d: 
Leave musty Reports, and forsake the King’s Courts, 
Where Dulness and Discord have set up their thrones, 
Burn Salkeld and Ventris, with all your damn’d entries, 
And away with the claret, a bumper, Squire Jones! 


Ye physical tribe, 
Whose knowledge consists in hard words and grimace, 


Whene’er you prescribe, have at your devotion 
Pills, bolus, or potion, be what will the case : 
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Pray where is the need to purge, blister, and bleed ? 
When ailing yourselves, the whole faculty owns, 

That the forms of old Galen are not so prevailing, 

As mirth with good claret, and bumpers, Squire Jones ! 


Ye fox-hunters, eke, 

That follow the call of the horn and the hound, 

Who your ladies forsake before they’re awake, 

To beat up the brake, where the vermin is found : 

Leave Piper and Blueman, shrill Duchess and Trueman, 
No music is found in such dissonant tones : 

Would you ravish your ears with the songs of the spheres, 
Harkaway to the claret, a bumper, Squire Jones! 


Let our readers’ minds now turn with ours from old Dublin dinner- 
tables, and, quitting the town, pass to its chief ornament, its extensive 
and beautiful park. The “ Phoenix Park,” apparently, had its beginning 
from a royal order, dated 28th August, 1623, directing that “a park be 
inclosed near Dublin, for the maintenance of deer and breeding of 
game.” Its name is an unmeaning corruption of two Gaelic words, 
“fionn uisge,” ze. the clear water, viz. of a stream still rippling and 
murmuring between the banks of one of those valleys rich with old 
thorns, for which this metropolitan yet rural scene of sylvan glen and 
glade beauties is famous. Above all, this vast place of recreation for 
citizens has a particular charm in our mind, in not being restricted, like 
Hyde Park, to “the upper ten. thousand,” but open, like the Bois 
de Boulogne, to be enjoyed in all freedom by all classes. Like those 
ornaments to other great towns, it remained long in a state of nature, 
which seems to have been a wet and neglected state, whilst Irish vice- 
roys practised the national habits of caring more for claret and public 
and private extravagance than practical improvements. Manners, Duke 
of Rutland, when lord-lieutenant, though traditionally declared to have 
by no means improved those national manners, is said to have thought of 
ameliorating the condition of this now beautiful place of public resort, 
and there is a famous bon mot connected with this design. He was 
riding through it with Sir Hercules Langrishe, a celebrated wit, and 
exclaimed, “I wonder none of the viceroys ever drained this park !” 
Upon which his companion replied, “ Ah, duke! they were too busy 
draining the rest of the kingdom!” It was the same wit who, on being 


- asked whose was the best history of Ireland, replied, “ The continuation 


of Rapin(e).”’ 

Our historian remarks that the wars with the once formidable Shane 
O’Neill were, apparently, the occasion for setting relays of post-horses 
along the road from London to Holyhead, in order to mount and speed 
on their way couriers carrying intelligence. This conjecture as to the 
cause of the first establishment of a regular post between the home and 
colonial metropolitan cities is borne out by a paragraph in a letter from 
Secretary Cecil, dated June, 1561, to lord-deputy the Earl of Sussex, 
stating: “I have given order for the laying of the posts according to 
your appointment.” It reads strange to us, in the year 1860, when 
intercourse of news is sped, almost from pole to pole, with a celerity 
undreamt of in the poet’s comparison of lightning’s lagging to the 
superior speed of “ the swift glance of the mind,” that the year 1560 
had passed before postal communication was established with Ireland. 
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There is a drawing of the little, single-masted ‘ pacquet-boat,” which 
plied, at that time, between er and “ The Pigeon House,” to be 
seen on a map made for Lord Burleigh, and recently engraved in the 
published state papers. What an antique contrast that tiny craft makes 
to the splendid steamers now traversing between those stations! Yet 
this thought occurred to us once, when entering the capital of Ireland on 
the crowded deck of one of these sea omnibuses. Would not statistics 
show that “the full tide of human life” which daily sweeps up the 
Strand far exceeds in volume the small swarms daily passing between 
England and Ireland? By-the-by, the name of that old, well-known 
place of departure, The Pigeon House, obviously derives from the 
carrier-pigeons formerly kept there, and reminds us of the bon mot of 
some patriot Irishman, who, on being told, after the act of union was 

, that the newly-elected members for Dublin had just sailed vey 
to England from “ the Pigeon House,” observed that “ this was natural, 
since they are going over, to be plucked.” 

Among notices of the many memorable Englishmen who settled in 
Ireland, such as that rapacious adventurer the first Earl of Cork, and of 
men who, on the other hand, are illustrious for their genius and achieve- 
ments, an interesting account is given in the book before us of Sir Wil- 
liam a the enormously industrious agent for ‘the settlement of Ire- 
land.” ‘The first Earl of Kerry married Anne, only daughter to Sir 
William Petty, through which alliance the estates and honours of the 
Shelburne family subsequently passed to the Fitz Maurices. Lady Kerry 
was one of Swift's most intimate friends ; and the following details con- 
nected with this family illustrate the style in which the establishments 
of the Irish nobility were maintained in the early part of the last 
century : 

“ Dublin, March the 24th, 1732-3.—We have been informed that the 
Hon. John Fitz Maurice, Esq., High Sheriff of the county of Kerry, 
received the Judges of Assize at the bounds of the county in a most 
magnificent and splendid manner, the particulars of which are as follow: 
Two running footmen led the way, being clothed in white, with ther 
black caps dressed with red ribbons, and red sashes with deep fringes. 
Four grooms leading four stately horses with embroidered caparisons, 
their manes and tails dressed with roses of red ribbons. A page in scarlet, 
laced with silver, bearing the Sheriff’s white rod. The High Sheriff in 
scarlet, his sword hanging in a broad shoulder-belt of crimson velvet, 
covered with silver lace, mounted on a very beautiful horse, having a 
Turkish bridle, with reins of green silk intermixed with gold, the caps | 


and housings of green velvet, that was almost covered with gold lace, | 


and bordered with a deep gold fringe. Two trumpets in green, profusely 


laced with silver. Twelve livery men, in the colours of the family, | 1 
mounted on black horses, from 20/. to 40]. price, with long tails, which, 7 


as well as their manes, were decked with roses of red ribbons; the caps 


and housings having a centaur in brass, which is the crest of the Fitz 7 
Maurices. They had short horsemen’s wigs of one cut, with gold-laced — 
hats. Their back-swords hung in broad buff belts. Their cravats, or | 
stocks, were black, fastened with two large gilt buttons behind. Each | 
had a brace of pistols, and a bright carabine hanging in a bucket on his | 
right side, with a stopper in a muzzle of red mixed with white, that | 


looked not unlike a tulip; his riding-coat, with a scarlet cape and gilt | 
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buttons, was rolled up behind him. The Earl of Kerry’s gentleman-of- 
the-horse, single, mounted on a very fine bay horse. ‘The steward, 
waiting-gentlemen, and other domestics of the Lord Kerry. This caval- 
cade of the Earl’s own family, and all mounted out of his own stable, to 
the number of thirty-five, being passed, there followed another of the 

tlemen of the country, which was very considerable, there being 
about twenty led horses, with field-cloths, attending them. But the day 
proved very unfavourable, and all this pomp and gallantry of equipage 
was forced to march under a heavy and continued rain to Listowel, where 
the High Sheriff had prepared a splendid entertainment, consisting of 
one hundred and twenty dishes, to solace the judges and gentlemen after 
their fatigues; which it seems they greatly wanted, for the roads were 
so heavy and deep, by reason of the excessive rain, that the judges were 
forced to leave their coach, and betake themselves to their saddle-horses. 
But their repast was short, for tidings being brought that the River 
Fayl was swelling apace, they soon remounted, in order to pass over 
while it was fordable.” 

The interesting story of James Annesley is the most curious episode 
in this book. We shall not mar it by giving a sketch of the vicissi- 
tudinous fortunes of this young nobleman, who was son of Arthur, Lord 
Altham, and, under peculiar circumstances, became, while a mere boy, a 
vagabond on the streets of Dublin, was seized by his kinsman, the pro- 
fligate Richard, Earl of Anglesey, who had usurped his father’s estates 
and title, and was sent out to the West Indies and sold as a slave, but 
after a lapse of many years, on returning to Dublin, obtained a verdict 
entitling him to the vast Irish estates of the family. An unusual interest 
attaches to the history of this young man, since it is the groundwork of 
“Guy Mannering.” 

The story of Joseph Damer, the noted usurer of the seventeenth cen- 
tary, is also succinctly told in the pages before us. In early life, this 
keen man was employed by Cromwell in secret negotiations with Car- 
dinal Mazarin; and, after the Restoration, deeming it unsafe to reside in 
England, on account of his former political connexion with the usurper, 
he sold some of his property in this country, and, taking advantage of 
the cheapness of land in Ireland, purchased large estates there, and 
established a usury office in the capital city. He is thus described in a 
contemporary elegy. It should be observed that the “ London Tavern,” 
in the colonial metropolis, was the principal scene of his money-lending 
transactions : 


He walked the streets, and wore a threadbare cloak ; 
He dined and supped at charge of other folk ; 

And by his looks, had he held out his palms, 

He might be thought an object fit for alms. 

So, to the poor if he refused his pelf, 

He used them full as kindly as himself. 

Where’er he went, he never saw his betters ; 

Lords, knights, and squires, were all his humble debtors, 
And under hand and seal, the Irish nation 

Were forced to owe to him their obligation. 

© London Tavern, thou hast lost a friend, 

Though in thy walls he ne’er did farthing spend ; 
He touched the pence when others touched the pot; 


The hand that signed the mortgage paid the shot. 
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His wealth, and the enormous extent of the lands he acquired, known 
as “Damer’s Estate,” became proverbial. His heir was styled ‘the 
great Damer,” and incurred, with “the great Wellesley,” and one 
or two other Irish landlords, to whose surnames the same magniloquent 
adjective was popularly affixed, the lash of Dean Swift’s satire for per- 
mitting themselves to be called after that pompous fashion, although 
verily one does not see how they could have prevented it. The usurer 
bequeathed his property to his nephew, with the injunctions to his heirs 
that they should not become absentees, but reside on the lands—a wise 
provision, the neglect of which has probably been the principal cause 
why the estate of Damer, Earl of Portarlington, was recently sold in 
the Encumbered Estates Court. 

We have not yet included among the notable names now passed in 
review that of a very distinguished native of Dublin, the renowned 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dr. Jonathan Swift, whose talents for poli- 
tical writing at one time made him a positive power in Europe. Cer- 
tainly, he was long a denizen of the colonial city that gave him birth, 
and he exercised considerable influence on its society and local politics ; 
but we agree with the author of “ English Humorists,” that, although 
Dean Swift was born at No. 7, Hoey’s-court, Dublin, “he was no more 
an Irishman than a man born of English parents at Calcutta is a 
Hindoo ;” or, let us add, than a cold-hearted, truculent, and selfish son 
of Brother Jonathan would be an Irishman, if his mother had happened 
to be brought to bed of him among the kindly and simple Gaelic race 
in Kerry. So far from any honour and glory attaching to Ireland from 
the fact of this very un-Irish clergyman having been born there, most 
men of that country, comprehending his character by dissection as sharp 
and piercing as Mr. Thackeray's masterly operation, would be ready 
to disown, on the part of Mother Erin, a child that did so little 
credit to her good qualities. Dick Steele aud. Noll Goldsmith were true 
Irishmen, and, with all their faults, which are the national faults, their 
country sees sufficient cause to have just pride inthem. But the heart, 
tongue, and hand of Jonathan Swift were not Irish; his first-mentioned 
organ’s ambitions centred in England, and it was “Jacerated,” as he had 
the insolent impiety to record in his epitaph, not. so much at the misruled 
state of Ireland, but because he was condemned to live and die in such 
a ‘rat-hole” as Dublin. Yet this intellectual bully was sometimes ready 
enough in turning round, and revenging the ridicule it was then the 
fashion here to cast on “the wild Irish,” by coarse and clever sarcasms, 
the most delicious of which is his sneer at the ignorance of the English 
people, who, says he, “are quite surprised, when they see an Irish gen- 
tleman, to find him better-looking, better-mannered, and more intelligent 
than themselves.’’ 

Mr. Gilbert’s three curious volumes contain much that, if generally 
known, when Dean Swift was forced to return sneer for sneer, or, at least, 
if understood at a subsequent and brighter era, might have relieved men 
of the best and of the brilliant society in the Irish capital from bearing re- 
proaches too lavishly cast on their country, in times when national anti- 

thy—that strong passion—was even dangerous in its results, and when, 
ja the lines of Churchill, alluding to Ireland, 


Long from a nation ever hardly used, 
At random censured, and by turns abused, 
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Have Britons drawn their sport; with partial view 
Form’d general notions from the rascal few. 


These volumes, indeed, testify that the Irish metropolis can boast of 
memorials of many illustrious men, and of architectural monuments worthy 
of admiration. The list of the former would be too long to rehearse, yet 
we will not pass over in silence such names as the Wellesleys, Thomas 
Moore, the Sheridans, and the patriot Grattan, who was of the indigenous 
race of the soil; nor, among others whose names crowd before us, Henry 
Brooke, author of “The Fool of Quality,” recently republished; or, 
taking a lower range, and entering into comparisons, cite our author as 
showing that, in the middle of the last century, the engravers, medallists, 
and even the painters of the Irish capital, surpassed their contemporaries 
in London, as also did her wits, scholars, orators, and actors. For 
example, there were the engravers Henry Luttrell, Ford, and Brooks, 
the medallist Mossop, and painters James Barry, and West, who trained 
Martin Archer Shee, the Dublin artist and poet thus noticed by Byron 
in his “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers :” 


And here let Shee and Genius find a place, 
Whose pen and nee yield an equal grace ; 
To co whose hand the sister arts combine, 
And trace the poet’s or the painter’s line ; 
Whose magic touch can bid the canvas glow, 
Or pour the easy rhyme’s harmonious flow ; 
While honours, doubly merited, attend 

The poet’s rival, but the painter’s friend. 


The histrionie art being natural to the Irish people, they for some 
time supplied London with eminent actors and actresses, in Margaret 
Woffington, Miss O’Neill, Edmund Kean, Barry, Macklin, and othegs. 
Every one of our readers acquainted with the exquisite portrait, i 
Hogarth, in the Garrick Club-house, of the first-mentioned fascinating 
fair one, not to speak of the recent charming memoir of her, will like to 
read the ensuing extract : 

“From the ‘ Polly’ of that day sprang the beautiful, elegant, accom- 
a captivating Woffington, to please and charm contending kingdoms, 

his extraordinary character is a striking instance that the shining qualities 
of the mind, or graces of the person, are not confined to rank or birth, 
but are sometimes to be met with in the most unfavourable situations, 
Miss Woffington’s origin was such as would puzzle a herald or antiquarian 
to trace. Her father’s condition in life is enveloped in obscurity; her 
mother for many years sold fruit at the entrance of Fownes-court, poor 
and honest ; yet from such parents, unassisted by friends, unimproved by 
education, tint able to attain it by her own assiduity, did this peculiar 
ornament of the Drama, and favourite of the Graces, rise to a station so 
celebrated as to be able to set the fashions, prescribe laws to taste, and, 
beyond any of her time, present us with a lively picture of the easy, well- 
bred woman of fashion.” 

With this pleasing paragraph we must conclude our quotations from 
Gilbert’s Dublin, which is essentially a history of the stage and manners 
in that metropolis, yet, however, contains many other desultory details, 
culled and collated with catholic appreciation of the interesting and 
amusing, which does credit to the author’s capacity and industry. 
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TO PARIS AND BACK IN FIVE DAYS. 


Late on Wednesday, the 20th of April, 1859, I was asked to go to 
Paris on business. 

Great part of the next day was occupied with the process of procuring 
and perfecting a passport. ‘There are agents who wall do this, but I did 
it myself. First, by a letter to Lord Malmesbury, I certified myself to 
be what I was, and asked for a passport to Paris, whither, I added, I was 
desirous to go immediately, on urgent affairs. This was said, because 
the rule is—if you cannot persuade them to relax it—that you leave your 
application one day and get your passport the next. I happen to be one 
of those professionals who can certify for applicants, so I certified for my- 
self. Next, I presented my letter at the Foreigusoffice, stating my wish 
to leave England that might. Without difficulty I got the passport, 

rice four shillings. ‘The visa of the French consul was the end of the 

usiness, price two shillings and threepence. I suppose decent folk and 
ingenui vultis like myself must submit to the tax.and the trouble, for the 
sake of the safety gaimed against the blackguards and scowling villains. 
Although a man may smile and be a villain. 

The journey is now delightfully performed in pomt of rapidity and 
comfort. The end of the arrangements under which one gets into a 
railway carriage at London-bridge station late m the evening, and finds 
oneself in Paris by breakfast-time the next morning, is more marvellous 
under the circumstances of the night journey than the same sort of quick 
transit would be by day. At half-past eight p.m. of Thursday, the 2ist, 
having paid 3/. 1s. 6d., I entered a first-class carriage, found pleasamt 
companions, whose talk beguiled the half-hours of the way, and Dover 
seemed soon reached—at about eleven o'clock. In two minutes on 
board the steamer, composed myself and dozed, until, much sooner than 
I expected, we were told Calais was at hand. About two we were on 
shore and inside the railway station, where are established, for the pur- 
poses of this journey, passport-office and custom-house. It is a mistake 
not to register your baggage at London-bridge through to Paris. You 
pay a shilling for each package, and so save examination at Calais, 
where time is valuable, claiming your bags and boxes, and having them 
looked at in Paris. Omitting this precaution, I was hindered by having 
to lug my baggage—which fortunately I could carry myself—through the 
crowd into the passport-office, and to persuade the douaniers to look at it 
en cna The crowding into the passport-office is the only hindrance 
and discomfort of the journey. It was twenty minutes to three before 
I got through, and then, as the train was within a few minutes of start- 
ing, the invitation to take coffee at the buffet we passed was just thrown 
away. 

In a well-warmed carriage, with more pleasant people for companions, 
including a pleasant lady, who gave cigars—not the lady—and lent 
rugs, the time began, passed, and ended agreeably. The route is 
by Lille, Douai, and Arras, to Amiens; the country, for many miles 
from Calais, an almost uninhabited, swampy waste, which we just 
made out by the moonlight. But when daylight broke, as it pre- 
sently did, there were things to see which, from their novelty alone, 
were pleasing—the sort of things which all travellers of fair powers 
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of observation, and in a good condition of digestion, must find plea- 
sant and interesting to look at. A better country appeared as the 
miles were left behind. At Amiens there was a stoppage of a sen- 
sible length—ten or twelve minutes. ‘Tables were ready, laid with 
bread and butter, and garcons officiously poured out tea and coffee. One 
franc the charge. Much better for this early breakfast, we went on, 
and now a really pretty and interesting country began to be now and 
then the right and left hand pictures whose frames were the square open- 
ings of the carriage windows. ‘There is no pleasanter panorama exhibi- 
tion than that of a pleasing scenery shown you through a railway carriage 
window, as you repose comfortably in your well-stuffed first-class seat. 
Ours had by this time the advantage of bright, clear, sunshiny morning. 
I was passing through scenes of a happy journey of the year 1848, 
the country of Breteuil, Clermont, Creil, St. Leu, and the Oise. For 
thirty or forty miles north of Paris the scenery is charming—hilly and 
wooded, with pretty and picturesque chiteaux, villas, villages, and 
churches. 

Soon, about nine—this was Friday the 22nd—we ran into the Paris 
station. I had nothing to do but to take my baggage in hand, give it to 
a porter, and with him march into Paris. It seemed like a dream, to 
have been but a few short hours before in the London streets, and now to 
be, after a little of talk, a little of doze and dream, and some half-hours 
and hours of idle contemplation of flying scenery, walking quietly across 
Paris. The effect was, as if I been there for any length of time 
before, seeing what I saw—architecture, shops, signs, men, women, sol- 
diers, carriages and horses, green trees and white walls—all French and 
Parisian, but quite familiar. The beautiful Boulevards, swarming with 
life, and bright with light and colour, were reached, and then my 
destination, the Hétel Tronchet, im the Rue Tronchet, a fine broad one, 
leading out of the Place de la Madeleine northwards, bordered by trees 
and tall houses. 

Sent my card to my friend A., breakfasted, dressed, and followed 
it to his rooms. By accident he had not got my card, nor had he got 
a letter I had posted from London the evening before, so he was greatly 
surprised—agreeably too—for in his delight and effusion he gave me that 
French hug we English so little understand, but which is intelligible 
enough among an excitable, unreserved people. 

Business was soon ended, except a telegraph message and some 
letters, to be presently despatched, and thus A. and I found ourselves 
with nothing particular to do, and the day before us, standing in the Rae 
de Rivoli, opposite the bright green trees of the Tuileries Gardens, Con- 
trasting with these was architectural magnificence on all sides. East- 
wards stretched, on one side, the Rivoli Arcade, now prolonged as far as 
the end of the Louvre, a mile off; on the other, the northern side of the 
Louvre, now complete, and, straight onwards, a wide street, going on 
beyond the palace, still in the noble proportions of width and height in 
which it began, far down to the Place de la Bastille, whose column termi- 
nated the vista. From where we stood the length is about two miles and 
a half. ‘Through the courts of the Louvre. Nothing more palatial than 
the effect of this now completed palace, or rather three palaces together, 
the Tuileries, and the old and new Louvre, with their grand spaces, and 
their elaborated architecture meeting the eye on all sides, now towering 
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over your head, and now at wonderful distance—wonderful, I mean, inas- 
much as what you see so far off-is indeed a long way off for “the other 
end of the house.” 

Exit under the eastern fagade of the Louvre, and outside are green 
yeaa coloured with brilliant flowers, the church of St, Germain 

’Auxerrois, in complete restoration, opposite on the right, on the left, a 
public building of some kind, designed to compose as a pendant to the 
church, and, immediately opposite, a spire in construction, in connexion 
with the church, to form the centre piece of the composition. All around 
rose still the gigantic and imposing street architecture of new Paris. To 
the Palais Royal. All is now cleared away between this palace and the 
Louvre. In the Place de la Bourse were trees of forty or fifty years’ 
growth, newly planted and thriving. Everywhere in Paris where trees 
can be stuck in the ground with effect they are now planted. The stems 
are wrapped with moss, cased over with canvas and wire, and where 
the branches begin a zinc cup is placed, to conduct rain down the moss. 
Gardens too, and green grass, are the fashion wherever room can be 
found for them. 

Telegraphing and letter-writing, and inquiring about the way to get 
back to London, occupied some time. It is an astounding piece of magic, 
by which one sends off a message in Paris at one o’clock P.m., and walks 
away, secure that before one dines it will have reached home in the 
middle of England. Then we ran out of Paris a mile or two by 
one of the railways which centre upon the western station, and, ascend- 
ing out of the cutting in which we had performed the journey, came 
upon the new Avenue de |’Impératrice in the Bois de Boulogne, lead- 
ing from the Are de Triom he rather to the left as you come out 
that way from the Champs Elysées. The colossal monument stood up 
massive and high on the right, seeming close at hand, though many 
hundred yards off. To the left we followed the road. It was one of the 
days of Longchamp, on which the Parisians show off here their newest 
fashions and best equipages, and the road was crowded with horse and 
foot and carriages. At intervals, cantonniers, or roadmen, stood with 
hose fixed to fire plugs, aud traversing a radius on low wheels, and at 
opportunity dexterously squirted water between the horses and carriages 
upon the road, never hitting any one, though it seemed impossible but 
that now and then the streams that were flashed out of the hose across 
the road among the cavalry and carriages must do mischief. The men 
were common labourers, and a bad shot might have swamped a carriage- 
ful of pink bonnets and velvets. 

Longchamp is not Hyde Park. The men can’t ride, and can’t dress, 
and in them, and in the horses, and carriages, and grooms, and coach- 
men, and footmen, the British ad unguem perfection is wanting. 

The wood of the Bois de Boulogne is low—only about forty years’ 
rowth; the English, as A. candidly informed me, cut down the old trees 
or firewood on their occupation in 1815. But it was green, and full of 

grass and underwood, and the sun shone pleasantly across it. Its extent 
is considerable. Other roads and avenues ene ae out right and left, 
and soon we came to the lake which the emperor has lately planned here, 
a wonderful piece of artificial scenery, stretching in a winding course and 
embracing a large island, for an extent that gives it the effect of an 
inland sea. Now it was close below the road on the right, now seen 
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through the wood on the bank. Pleasure-boats were moored in numbers 
here and there, but—great difference between the French and us— 
scarcely one was in use on this great holiday. The lake ends at an em- 
bavkment along which the road turns. On the other side of the embank- 
ment is a smaller lake on a higher level, and two cascades are arranged, 
over which the water tumbles and roars over rocks on quite an alpine 
scale. All this is artificial—a waterworks contrivance which costs so 
much a thousand gallons. The view from the embankment along the 
extent of the larger lake is, as an artificial creation, extraordinary, with 
headlands jutting out one behind the other, and the water between, all 
stretching out into wonderful distance. 

Back to a railway station near Paris, and into the town for dinner, 
appointing to meet A. again in the evening. After dinner up the Boule- 
vards, to the point where they are crossed by the new Boulevard de Sévas- 
topol, a wide avenue driven straight through the old houses from the 
Northern Railway station to the quay, not yet complete. It is curious to 
see how the broad cut is made for these new streets clean through all 
that stood there before, here knocking down hundreds of yards of houses 
to make room on either side for new ones, there, perhaps, suffering a row 
of them which happened to run in the right direction to stand, in another 
place shearing off a projecting angle, or exhibiting a section of a house 
from basement to attic. The east end of the church of St. Eustache, 
which is remarkable for being a church of Gothic form and proportions 
in Renaissance detail, came in the way of this new Bedhowend de Sévas- 
topol. They have snipped it off and set it back, so as to range with the 
street facade, just as the bows of a ship are cut off and replaced on the 
shortened hulk. These immense openings—sometimes a long street or 
boulevard, sometimes a square or Place—are being everywhere made. 
The same thing is to be dite in the suburbs, which are also to be ex- 
tended. The present suburbs strangle the city. The great traffic of 
Paris demands these improvements, which also have their use in a mili- 
tary point of view. There will not be much more of successful barri- 
cading and cutting off of troops here. A remarkable arrangement has 
also been made underground. The great lines of sewers running under 
the long new openings are laid with rails, on which troops can be con- 
veyed unseen and safe from one side of the city to the other, access to 
the tunnels being contrived from the different barracks, The Boulevard 
de Sévastopol has on its right, where it strikes upon the quay, a Place 
planted newly with large trees, and in the midst of them rises the old 
column of the Fontaine du Chatelet, transplanted from its former site, 
and mounted on a high base, with four dpblante spouting water into a 
circular basin. The faces of the sphinxes being very human and very 
grave, the effect of the ejection of a long curve of salted from their 
mouths is rather funny. , 

Later in the evening A. and I met at Madame B.’s, and a stroll over 
the Boulevards, and a long round home, ended the day. Paris keeps good 
hours. The great thoroughfares become comparatively empty, and the 
other streets almost entirely so, long before London ceases to be nearly as 
bustling and noisy as by day. 

_ The expected war between Austria and Piedmont was the topic of the 
time, Austria’s summons to Piedmont to disarm, or to take the conse. 


quences of refusal, in three days, having just been heard of. Troops 
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were said to be leaving every night by the Lyons railway for Toulon and 
Marseilles, and the question was, how soon we were to hear of their being 
engaged side by side with the Sardinians against Austria. 

Saturday, 23rd.—Breakfast with A. He left me to-day to walk 
about the town in my own way. I began by the Place de la Concorde. 
It is certainly no fanciful preference for a foreign picture to a home one 
that makes me say the view here on all sides is incomparably. finer than 

ing London ean show. It is complete in its grand effect, by which 

I mean that nothing ugly, poor, or common meets the eye in it. There 
is 8 and the boundaries of the space are everywhere grand, finished 
architecture, and extensive groves. How beautiful the broad green 
avenue of the Tuileries garden! How pleasant the shady grove, with its 
soft light, into which you may wander right and left! In the private 
en, near the palace, the Prince Impérial was playing about actively ; 

a child of his own age was with him, two nurses, a footman, and a dame 
d’honneur, or some such lady functionary. I thought the police guard 
on duty watched the crowd looking at the party very carefully. You can 
no longer, as in former days, walk through the centre hall of the palace 
into the Place du Carrousel. It was an odd arrangement, by which the 
hall of a king’s palace was a public passage. In the court of the Louvre 
I stopped to see the grenadiers of the guard inspected—fine, excellently 
equipped troops, their clothing glossy and new. Down the new street 
to the Place de la Bastille, passing, on the right, the Hétel de Ville, now 
a magnificent pile, surrounded with space and fine houses. Also the old 
Gothic tower of St. Jacques de la Boucherie, which, a conspicuous object 
in the distant view, had formerly to be sought out near, among a tangle- 
ment of old houses and narrow streets. All these have been swept away, 
and the tower, completely restored, and converted into a sort of great 
or monument, stands in the midst of a large space, surrounded by 

Ds. 

At the Place de la Bastille I took omnibus to Pére Lachaise, where I 
had been commissioned to visit a monument. The sculptor who put it 
up, one Monsieur M., whose shop is one of those in that street of the 
tombs by which you approach the cemetery, went with me. 

People of good condition buy “concessions 4 perpétuité,” and pay 
sculptors like Monsieur M. annual sums. He was paid twenty francs 
in this ease for maintaining the monuments, painting the railings, and 
replacing the plants and flowers. Initials are marked on the monuments 
to show who have them in charge, and the sculptors keep registers. 

The “ fosses communes” remain intact only for four or five years, full 
of little temporary monuments and remembrances so long as these are 
allowed to stand, but at the end of the four or five years all are swept 
away, the dead are buried deeper, other people bury their dead over them, 
and a fresh crop of crosses and headstones and funereal plants arises, to be 
in its turn cleared off. 

Sauntered down the street of tombs—everybody knows that it is a 
steep ascent to Pére Lachaise, and that the place itself is a steep hill, so 
that from the higher and open parts of it one of the finest views of Paris 
is to be seen—to be overtaken by the omnibus. On each side are shops 
of sculptors, and of blacksmiths, who manufacture the ironwork of a 
peculiar fashion with which the tombs are decorated. The sculptors supply 
too the plants that people continually renew over the graves, and the 
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wreaths of immortelles, and other emblems and devices that are hung up 
and placed about them. As I came out of the cemetery, a respectable- 
looking stout Frenchman was toiling up the hill, with his ex-voto yellow 
wreath hanging on his arm. The decent custom exists in Franee, that 
when you meet a funeral, as I did, in the street, you take off your hat as 
you pass the corpse. 

From the Place de la Bastille to the north quay, and worked my way 
westwards by the river, now on one side and now on the other, to the 
Pont de la Coneorde. Nothing can exceed in city scenery the beauty of 
the views from the bridges and quays. I looked into Notre-Dame on my 
way ; the choir was full of scaffolding and workpeople; the nave, of people 
listening to a sermon. I saw the great new Gothic church of Sainte- 
Clotilde. It is about the biggest piece of modern ecclesiastic Gothic I 
have seen, and is effective as a whole, but deficient in the feeling of its 
style in details. 

Just below the Pont de la Concorde a peculiar exhibition has been set 
up as a private speculation—viz. a rickety, broken-backed ship, which is 
ealled a frigate, and which the Parisians pay ten sous to see, and come 
out thinking they have seen a man-of-war. 

The Paris Palais de Crystal is a permanent stone building, with much 
glass about it, occupying a large site in the Champs Elysées, near the 
river, and rather spoiling that pleasant outlet of the city. Inside, under 
a glass roof, is a large winter garden, with grass and flowers, and little 
lakes, and fountains, and statues, neglected and slovenly now, whatever 
it may have been once. The architecture is on rather a grandiose scale. 
By a spacious staircase you reach the saloons, where the Paris picture 
exhibition of the season is hung, an enormous acreage of canvas, which 
it would have taken hours to examine. There was much Crimean war. 
The French paint these subjects well ; they have been doing it as hard as 
they could for the last two hundred years, seeming ever on the fidget to 
depict and glorify themselves in the position of fighting animals. In 
these Crimean pictures it was amusing to notice how their egotism and 
vanity had everywhere put the English red coats far in the distance, and 
brought out French exploit and valour in the foreground. A line or a 
dab of scarlet in a cloudy background stood for the British alliance, while 
elong the front of the pictures Frenchmen were loading and firing, roll- 
ing over on their backs, charging, shouting, and attitudimising in every 
possible form of heroic effeet. 1 did not notice one single representation 
of the many episodes the war furnished for pictures, where English and 
French might have been seen together. 

Returning home, I saw the empress in a carriage and—I think—#ix, 
with outriders, followed by another, the liveries green. She bowed con- 
tinu&tlly to the people in the passing carriages as she went up the avenue. 
I could not well observe her. I hear, that though she may be called a 
pretty woman, the lines of her face are not those of the we, Fost human 
rit but have a distorted, pulled expression, like those of a person about 

O sneeze, 

I was A.’s guest at dinner at a restaurant’s, Madame B. being of the 
party. A very pleasant feature in French life is this independent way of 
dining. Shall we three, or we six, have a little dinner party to-day? Yes, 
fiat. And within half an hour, if you please, your dinner party is at table, 
and the thing is done for you in a style you could not attempt to attain, 
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if you are ordinary folk, in your private houses. We dined in one of the 
vilion houses—a square, compact, distinct block of building seems here 
iable to be called a pavilion—in the Champs Elysées, in a cabinet up- 
stairs, with the branches of the trees waving close to the two windows, 
one on each outside wall, and through them the movement and gaiety of 
the passengers and promenaders seen pleasantly It was a restaurant of 
moderate style, and, I suppose, moderate cost, but there was that per- 
fection and completeness about the entertainment which I believe is to 
be found nowhere in public places out of Paris. I want to know why 
we cannot have these sort of helps to the enjoyment of life in London. 
Go where you will in Paris there is provision for your taking your re- 
freshment, with the enjoyment, at the same time, of air, light, space, and 
something pleasant to look at. I am lamenting more particularly our 
deficiency in respect of these delights. On the Boulevards the cafés are 
now arranged with part of their ground-floor—the part fronting the 
pavement—as an open loggio, or arcade, a continuation of the public 
pavement ; an awning often still further extends the connexion, and here 
people sit in the pleasant open air, and are happy. Then, in the Palais 
Royal, the Tuileries, and other public gardens, the Champs Elysées, and 
in other situations where the thing can be done, the same sort of pro- 
vision is made for rest and refreshment, in combination with fresh air, 
and trees, and agreeable surroundings, and the establishment overflows in 
the neighbourhood in the form of an army of chairs and little tables. I 
want to know why we cannot have the same thing in our public parks 
and gardens. How often has one, in a hot London July, groaned for 
rest, shade, and air, and found it impossible to get them, the only thing 
one could do being to sit down to one’s cup of coffee, or ice, in some 
stifling back room of a confectioner’s shop, or to drink one’s beer in a 
fusty coffee-room. Why should not people be able to turn out of the 
dust and noise of Piccadilly into the Green Park, and, on the high ground 
overlooking the trees, and Buckingham Palace, and the Surrey hills 
beyond, enjoy themselves, al fresco, 4 la mode de Paris? The thing is 
so obvious, so practicable—morally, for the good it would do; artistically, 
as a matter of embellishment to our public places; and commercially, for 
its paying results—that its not being done can only be attributed to that 
curious disposition of human nature, which makes people and nations go 
on running their ideas on the same groove of habit, without an attempt 
to get off it, and this, be the moral railway ever so slow, jolting, uncom- 
fortable, execrable, and execrated. I do recollect now that something 
like the French temples of open air pleasure has been set up in Kensing- 
ton Gardens. It is pleasant when you are there, but it is too far from 
the city. The peculiarity of the Paris form of the thing is that you 
drop into the comfort of it by taking a few steps out of the street. 
London has spaces and trees enough, and might have more of the latter, 
not nurserymen’s plants, the shade of which the present generation will 
= see, but full-grown, leafy clumps and lines, such as they have in 
aris. 

Tea with A. and Madame B., and a night walk. 

Still the war fever. The French were mightily content with our pro- 
test to Austria. We met to-day a French gentleman, who told us he 
had heard from a diplomatic person that morning that Lord Malmesbury 
ad said to the Count d’Appony, “ Monsieur l’Ambassadeur, you under- 
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stand English as well as I do, but there is no word in the English lan- 

strong enough to express the indignation of the Queen and her 
ministers at the conduct of Austria.” Soldiers were walking about with 
their gaiters buttoned over their trousers. ‘It is a sure sign,” said A., 
“waiters over the trousers—ce’est la guerre.” 

Sunday, 24th.—Preparations for departure occupied the morning till 
near twelve, when A. went with me to the station of the Western Rail- 
way. Fortwenty shillings you can now travel second-class from Paris to 
Dieppe, from Dieppe to Newhaven—on which voyage you of course pay 
three shillings extra to be a first-class passenger, and so escape strange 
companionship, and it should be paid on shore, before you go on board— 
and from Newhaven to London. You have four days’ time for the 
journey, and may stop at Rouen, Dieppe, Newhaven, or Brighton. If 
stopping at the latter place, you have to pay a trifle extra for the extra 
route. The French second-class carriages are unexceptionable, the 
English bad. 

French public management is full of fuss, precaution, and restriction, 
and so I was not suffered to depart for Normandy with a quiet farewell 
from A. on the platform; he was stopped by an excited functionary at 
the entrance thereto, and our adieux were hurriedly exchanged in the 
midst of a struggling crowd. “C'est défendu’’—you must not—is the 
great mot d’ordre of French administration. Surmounted by a cocked- 
hat and sword, the motto should be sculptured and painted over all 
public places. 

In a Dieppe carriage, in company with a sociable Frenchman going to 
Chateau Gaillon—a place I remember to have slept at on a walking ex- 
pedition through this country—I enjoyed one of the pleasantest times I 
have had for years, the railway crossing and recrossing and skirting the 
beautiful broad Seine esatindali so as to keep it nearly always in view. I 
saw again that familiar scenery of water, islands, poplars and willows fring- 
ing the banks, large sweiling ranges of hills, white villages and chateaux, 
sometimes on the distant hill sides, or on the plains lying between those 
and the river, and sometimes the villages lining the edge of the water 
and reflected in it, and the chateaux with their gardens and trees running 
down to it, and making it part of their pleasantness—that well-remem- 
bered scenery I used to pass through so often years ago, and which I 
had so much desired to see again. 

I have travelled the Seine country in nearly every way. I have been 

through it by diligence, by steamer, on foot—for I once walked from 
Paris to “aie except the impossible walking of the British Channel— 
and on this last journey by railway. I once posted from Paris to 
— which gives altogether a tolerably varied experience of the 
subject. 
_ It was a real pleasure to me to look out for the places I had known 
in old times, and to recognise them in all their quiet picturesque con- 
nexion with river scenery. At Pont de l’Arche, my old friend, the nar- 
row antique bridge, with his mill in the middle of the stream, and his 
navigable arch next the right bank, through which the river used to 
rush so furiously, and at which the steamers used to drive with might 
and main, dubiously suspended in the contest between steam and stream, 
had vanished, and a new, white, wide-spanning fabric appeared in his 
Sept.— VOL. CXX. NO. CCCCLXXVII. H 
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lace. I: looked at the new bridge with some disappointment, although 

; was once: not far from. being blown up under ‘die. old one, when an 
excited captain, having been turned round, and had to charge again at 
the arch, once or twice, danced on the deck, and set his teeth, and tried 
on steam against stream, under the condition of a high pressure engine, 
utterly regardless of anything except winning his way to the other side 
of that old arch, through which the river rushed, deep, swift, and power- 
ful, as if discharged from a great water-pipe. 1 shall never forget that 
trial of strength ; the boat stationary in the narrow channel, the labour- 
ing engine, the heat of the boilers, which combined as if it was all one 
coneern, with the heat of the blazing French sun over our heads, the 
reckless demon of a captain, and the crowd on the bank and looking 
down from the bridge, some madly shouting and gesticulating, and some 
tugging at ropes to help us.. Instead of being blown up, we only started 
one of our plaques fusibles, and I remember that the consequence was 
that we could not get to St. Germain that night. These short-comings 
on the voyage between Rouen and Paris used to be frequent. Once I 
had to stop at Maisons-Lafitte, at a delightful house, surrounded by 
green country, formerly Talma’s villa, and then used as an hotel. I also 
remember that the croaking of the frogs in the ponds and ditches about 
that place was something extraordinary. I afterwards read, without much 
wonder, of peasants being employed all night, in old French times, in 
beating the waters outside the chateaux, to quiet the frogs, in order that 
the people inside might sleep. 

My experiences of the Seine between Rouen and Paris are rather ad- 
venturous. ‘The navigation is difficult, especially when the water is low. 
I remember, about six on one beautiful summer morning we stuck fast 
in the middle of a broad, lake-like reach of the river, just opposite a 
village. Each and every one of the people belonging to the steamer at 
once assumed command, including the cook and the waiters. Boats 
were got to aid from the village, and half an hour of ineffectual, because 
ill-directed effort, was passed. An English lieutenant of the navy, who 
had been looking on and commenting to me, at last said, “I can’t stand 
this!” and into a boat he got, and relieved the difficulty. Another 
time we were steaming swiftly and merrily along, when came a bump 
and a shake, a ery from the captain of, “ A terre! a terre!” the nose 
of the boat was run into the bank, and in a minute the water inside her 
was on a level with that outside. We had run hard on a rock, and 
knoeked a hole in the iron bow of the boat. There we were on the 
bank, not a tree nor a bush within reach, an unclouded sun, scorching us 
and everything, shining through the clear still atmosphere till it was 
tremulous with heat; not a house was visible, and the end of the shipwreck 
seemed likely to be unpleasant enough. I remember that with my party 
was.a troop of English girls going to school in Paris, with my good old 
friend| Mrs. C., in charge of them, and how she bewailed our being 
plantés.la in the sun. The adventure ended by our captain hiring a 
tug steamer that luckily came by, and in that, with coal-grime and heat 
froma high-pressure engine on all sides, we slowly laboured up the river. 
At night we stopped, sleeping on. board, and the next morning’ reached 
St. Germain. And, after all, these travelling mishaps are not without a 
certain charm—the charm of adventure and excitement. 
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As we neared Rouen, I bethought me I might as well stop there, till 
night, as the country between Rouen and Dieppe is not interesting, 
Once-more | presently saw the: grand: panorama of the fine old town and! 
its neighbouring scenery of hills, rocks, and water, as we crossed the-river 
under Mont Sainte-Catherine:. We: then. bored, through the nock,, and 
about four came to.a stop in the northern suburbs. 

I saw as much of Rouen as. the rain, which had, now begun oecasionall 
to fall, allowed: the cathedral and. its Place, the old irregular streets, with 
the bewildering and tantalising choice of things. to admire, which they. 
offer to an observer in the least degree, beset with, fancies for the pictu- 
resque, and the quays; From the quays.I looked, in the dim light of the 
falling evening;.up and down: the river, at the hills. whieh shut. in the 
view, and thought of pleasant gliding progresses. beyond those barriers, 
performed twenty: and. twenty-five years before, sunshiny, happy. hours, 

at a time of life when. all is rose-coloured, nobody that one canes 

ris. to die—at: least for so long a time that it is not then worth while to 

think of it—the troops: of; friends are never to vanish, the hey-day, easy- 
going times never to grow cloudy and rough, &c. Ke. 

Wanting dinner; I looked out among the promenaders for a decent- 
seeming Frenchman who. might advise me where to get it, and was 
directed to a restaurant on the quay. The Rouen bourgeois were treating 
their wives. and families to Sunday dinners there—pleasant little scenes 
of French life to: look at. 

The journey to Dieppe occupied: from. about: nine: till, eleven, my, come 

nion—an enormous: gendarme—whom, when he put on his cocked- 
fat athwartships, L should have liked: to have had photographed, He 
told me his force was: composed of military men ofall sorts. He himself 
had been a marine artilleryman. It was raining hand when I arrived at 
Dieppe; the whole place was dark, shut up, andi silent; the hotel was 
dull, and I went bravely to bed, with faith: in. getting to) sleep, and. slept. 

Monday, 25th.—The wind: beat the: rain: heavily against my window 
early in the morning; but when | opened it at: eight, all was bright and 
clear. After breakfast I mounted the tower of the principal chureh, and 
surveyed the place. I was smoking; and wanted to: go on smoking, when 


‘I sought the key of the tower from: the: old woman who kept it, and I 


inquired. “€a. ne fait ren, monsieur!” quoth she, in; a tone between 
derision and politeness, though she knew L should’ have to cross a corner 
of the church where-service was going on, and a crowd was attending it. 
It is impossible to. say what a French beadle and his family would not 
sanction your doing in a church under the nose of any one of less degree 
than a bishop. 

The town stands where the white cliffs cease to skirt the coast, opening 
to receive the discharge of a river. Obviously here was once one of those 
wide embouchures of rivers, alternately, according to the tide, water and 
mud, such as may be seen, im their original conditions, at St. Valery-sur- 
Somme, and at other places:on this coast. Here the river had been re- 
strained within limits, and the embouchure turned into a dead+flat, green 
plain, bounded by hills, which were the continuation, in the form of hills, 
of the cliffs of the seaboard, and: which stretched far inland, closing up at 
last so as to form an amphitheatre. Here and there a pretty valley broke 
their line, and it was a very charming country. The harbour and docks 
H 2 
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sweep round from the sea to the back of the town. There is the old 
town, standing rather away from the sea, and the new, joined to it, 
lining the beach, where are the fashionable hotels and lodgings for the 
season visitors. 

_ The old town is an interesting piece of French picturesque, with more 
than one church of notable architecture. The one from whose tower I 
made my survey is a remarkable specimen of French Gothic, in wretched 
dilapidation. As you look towards the sea, where, on the left, the cliff 
turns in, is planted the Castle of Dieppe. To the right white rocks 
overhang the entrance of the harbour. 

Till one o’clock I walked about. The church already mentioned 
is, inside, what we call Early English, or French Thirteenth Ceutury, 
but, outside, a series of chapels in various later styles are clustered 
round it, all rich in detail, Dal dame in that peculiar mixture of Gothic 
and Renaissance of which in England we have no specimens that I know 
of. The old town is just an old French town. The front of Dieppe 
facing the sea, which I call the new town, is destitute of that pleasantness 
that belongs to a holiday place, the beach encumbered and spoiled by a 
large timber-yard, and elsewhere laid out in ill-kept grass and walks and 
scrubby plantations, and the houses a dreary fagade of uninviting archi- 
tecture, separated from the road which runs between them and the beach 
by dismal courts, ending in high walls or railings. Here are some excel- 
lent hotels: one, kept by Mr. Morgan, an Englishman, with whom I 
had some talk, seemed a first-rate establishment. At the end of the town, 
next the castle, are the baths, a gay and pleasant-looking affair enough, 
a fanciful structure, nearly all glass, planted on the beach, which is here 
neatly sloped and paved down to the sea. Within are rooms for pro- 
menading and public amusement, and a café and restaurant close at hand 
are part of the establishment. 

Ascended to the castle, seeking to find my way to the cliffs above it. 
I ought to have taken a path behind it, but a soldier fetched the key of a 
back gate and let me out upon a bridge, by which I got upon the heights, 
affording a fine view. A ship of war, a screw-corvette, called a garde- 
céte, was slowly cruising about, waiting for water to enter the harbour. 

At one P.M. steamed off for England, and reached Newhaven about 
half-past six, after a smooth passage. Newhaven is the place where 
Louis Philippe, alias Mr. John Smith, landed after the last revolution, 
from one of the | decked fishing vessels that sail on the opposite 
coast. There is a harbour, and a few steamers and other vessels lay 
there. A dismal-looking hotel, combined with custom-house and rail- 
way-station, adjoins the quay. The train soon started, and I was at the 
Pimlico station about ten. 

I like to keep memoranda of any journeys worth remembering, and 
here is one of this run to Paris and back, which seems to me, now 
that I am again leading my usual English life, to be a sort of adventure 
I must have dreamed, or like a play one has been to see and hear between 
dinner and bedtime, or a panorama of some foreign land that one has 
turned aside out of the Strand to look at in the course of an afternoon 
walk. One wakes, or the curtain drops, and the reality of common, 
actual life is present to mind and eye. Remembrances, however, re- 
main. 
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P.S. I reckon that I spent, between leaving and returning to London, 
about seven pounds. I have no doubt but that a five-pound note might 
be made to cover well the cost of a journey to Paris from London, three 
days’ stay, and two days or more, at Dieppe and Rouen, going or re- 
turning. As thus: 


£ se. a. 





Second-class fare from London to Paris by Newhaven and 

Dieppe, 20s.; extra on steamer for first class, 3s.; 
steward, ls.; doubled for return . ; , ; wo fe 
Three daysin Parisat 10fr.perday. . . . .41 5 0 
Two days on the road at the same . ‘i . O16 8 

Remains for further stopping in Normandy, or for anything 
else ° . , ; : : ° . O10 4 
Total . .25 00 


In this estimate I do not reckon for expensive hotels, luxurious dinners, 
champagne, extensive carriage and cab hire, opera stalls, or any other of 
the ways of spending money freely which might be named. I suppose 
my traveller to be able to carry his own baggage, and not to be ashamed 
to carry it, which in the end saves not a little in odd coins that are useful 
for other purposes; te be content with a decent little chambre de gargon 
rather nearer to the slates than to the pavement; to breakfast out in the 
town on a roll, a pat of butter, and a large cup of coffee; to dine 
moderately; to be satisfied with omnibuses when he rides, and with cheap 
railway fares to the places worth seeing about Paris—z. e. the one or two 
he would have time to see—and to enter no expensive exhibitions. He 
would go to Paris to enjoy himself chiefly by walking about and using 
his eyes. If he had never seen Versailles, he would certainly go there. 
At Dieppe and Rouen he would have a similar care not to part needlessly 
with francs; and I will undertake to say that this prudent and sensible 
gentleman would, with the help of his five-pound note, have spent a 
pleasant week, living and travelling in perfect comfort and decency, and 
seeing Dieppe, Rouen, a very picturesque part of Normandy, and Paris. 

There is another way of attaining the same end, and a sufficiently plea- 
sant one, which is, to use and enjoy the best of everything throughout, 
to travel first class, to go to the Hotel du Louvre, to have three capital 
dinners at three of the best restaurants, to go each night to one of the 
best theatres or operas open—of course in the best places—if you go to 
a place like Versailles to hire a carriage and a pair of English horses for 
the day, and so on. You will have spent about twenty pounds when you 
get back to London. Probably, if your object was to see and understand 
new Paris, not having seen it before, you will not have seen and under- 
stood it nearly so well as if you had gone as the thrifty traveller, and 
mo about quietly, stopping and staring wherever it occurred to you 
to do so. 

This postseript upon expenses may come in as a bit of the practical 
after the descriptive, as the sober—and as I always used to think, when 
- — ZEsop, exceedingly stupid and tiresome—moral comes in after the 

able. 
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THE LAKE REGIONS OF EASTERN AFRICA* 


Captarns Burton and Speke sailed in company with Lieut.-Colonel 
Hamerton, iat that time consul at Zanzibar, on the 16th of June, 1857, 
from Zanzibar, in the corvette Artémise, to Kaole, on the eastern coast 
of Africa, whence they could gain the valley of the Kingani, and by it 

roceed a vertain distance into the interior, on their way'to the great 
Gia or Tanganyika lake, the primary object of their explorations. Cap- 
tain Burton seems to have lost so much time off this “ normal village 
port” in -wrangling with the ‘Chomwi, or headman, and with his Baloch 
guard, and in gathering items of bazaar-gup, i. e. tittle-tattle, which we 
are told\represents the labours of the “fourth estate” in Eastern lands, 
that at length Mr. Frost, “with brow severe, and official manner,” in- 
formed him that ‘Lieut.-Colonel Hamerton’s health ‘forbade a longer stay 
on the coast. Difficulties were, however, at last overcome, grievances 
were recapitulated, and a learned discussion as to the etymology of 
Zanzibar, the Mrima, or “hill land;” and the Wamrima, or “ coast 
clans,” with a ‘little hole-picking at all and everybody, were all alike 
got through, and the expedition started : . 


" It was a gallant sight to see the Baloch, as with trailed matchloks, and in 
bravery of shield, sword, and dagger, they hurried in Indian file out of the Kaole 
vantonments, following their Bloodcredl flag and their high4eatured, snowy-bearded 
‘chief, the ““Shaib Mohammed;”—old Mohammed. The ‘band, “like worms;” 
‘a8 they expressed its numbers, which amounted to nearly a hundred, about one- 
‘third of the venerable Jemadar’s command, was marching forth to bid us fare- 
well, in token.of .respect, at Mgude or ‘Kuingani, “ the.cocoa-plantation near 
the sea.” It is a little settlement, distant an hour and a half’s walk from 
Kaole : hither my companion had preceded me, and hence we were to make 
our second departure. Accompanied by Said bin Salim, Valentine my Goanese 
servant, three Baloch, and two slaves, I followed im ‘fhe wake of the main 
body, bringing up the rear of the baggage on three Unyamwezi asses bouglit 
that morning at the custom-house. The animals had ‘been laden with ditliculty : 
their kicking and plunging, rearing and pawing, had prevented the nice adjust- 
ment of their packs,.and the wretched pads, which want of time had compelled 
me to take, instead of panels or pack-saddles, loosely girthed with rotten coir 
rope, could not support a heap of luggage weighing at least 200 Ibs. per load. 
On the road they rushed against one another ; they Holted, they shied, and they 
‘threw their impediments with such persistence, that my servant could not help 
‘exclaiming, “‘Unké nam gadha”—*“‘their name is jackass.” At last, as ‘the 
sun neared the salt sea, one of these ‘half-wild brutes suddenly sank, girth-deep, 
in a'patch of ‘boggy mire, and the three Baloch, my companions, at once ran 
away, leaving us to extricate it as best we could. This littleevent had a pecu- 

significancy to.one about to command a party composed principally of asses 


and Baloch. 


The excitement of finding himself on new ground, and the peculiarities 
of the seenery, Captain Burton tells us, somewhat diverted melancholy 
forebodings. Pity that they ever were so. A start, we said, had been 
eflected, but we spoke rashly. Close by Kaole was Kuingani, a “nak!,” 


a a ——— ————— ——— tie 





* The Lake Regions of Central Africa: a Picture of Exploration. By Richard 
F. Burton, Captain H.M.I. Army; Fellow and Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. Two Vols. Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 
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‘or preparatory stage of Arab travellers, where there was more delay, 
more wrangling, more advice, and further consultation of duste-caleciead 
soothsayers. A second march of one hour and a half—not a very a- 
tiguing one—took the expedition to Bomani, patches of open forest andof 
high rank grass dividing ‘cultivated clearings, ‘‘ where huts and hamlets 
appeared, and where modest young maidens beckoned us as we passed.” 
Jn Asia two a usually suffice; in Africa there must be three. 
Kaole was the first, Kuingani the second, Bomani was ‘the third ; .and 
there, ‘Captain Burton declares, he tasted all the bitterness that can fall 
to the lot of those who explore regions unvisited by their own colour. 
This certainly was a grievous beginning; but at length, on the Ist of 
July, a departure was also effected from Bomani, but not without 
trouble: it was, says our gallant explorer, “like driving a herd of wild 
cattle.” ‘ By sitting in the sun—in fact, by incessant worry and fidget 
from 6 a.m. to 3 p.M.—the sluggish aud unwieldy body acquired some 
momentum.” 

On reaching Nzasa the first district of independent Uzaramo, they 
were told they must halt on the morrow, and send forward a message to 
the next chief. “As this plan invariably loses three days—the ‘first 
being a dies non, the second being expended im dispensing exoteric in- 
formation to all the lieges squatting in solemn conclave, whilst, on the 
third, the real message is privily ston bap into ‘the chieftain’s ear—I 
replied, through Said, that I could not be bound by their rules, but was 
“m to pay for their infraction.” So the palaver was by this, we fear, 
injudicious ‘mode of proceeding, converted from a scene of distrust and 
disturbance into a dance of ceremony, performed by “small, re 
chesnut-coloured beings with wild beady eyes and a thatch of clay- 
plastered hair.” Once yielding the point led to a constant succession of 
levies of black mail. The Kingani river was, it is to be observed, ‘full 
of fish, abounding especially in a kind of silurus, which is declared to 
have eat like ‘animal mud.” It also abounded in hippopotami ‘and 
crocodiles. The very next day one Mviraru, the petty lord of a neigh- 
bouring village, barred the road, demanding “dash ;” but Muinyi 
Wazira, the leader of the native part of the expedition, ‘‘ opened upon 
them the invincible artillery of his tongue,” and so “ they fell back, and 
stood off the road to gaze.” Noble game—zebra and koodoo—began 
now to appear on the grasey plains, whilst guinea-fowl, partridge, quail, 
aa pigeon, and the Cuculine bird, called in India the Malabar pheasant, 

came numerous. On the 4th of July another halt, the asses alien 
down, and the weather getting unpropitious. At Muhogwe, “ the second 
dangerous station,” as it is described in the heading, the only peril was the 
levée en masse of the fair sex in the villages, to stare, laugh, and wonder at 
the white men. ‘ What should you think of these whites as husbands ?” 
asked Muinyi Wazira of the crowd. “ With such things on their legs ? 
Sivyo! not by any means!” was the unanimous reply, accompanied with 
peals of merriment. So slowly did the expedition progress, that fora 
week they heard the booming of the Artemise’s evening gun, an as- 
surance that refuge was at hand. Presently these reports ceased. 
Lieut.-Colonel Hamerton, seized with mortal sickness, had left Kaole 
suddenly, and he died on board the Artémise, on the 5th of July, shortly 
after his return to Zanzibar. 
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On the 8th of July the expedition entered upon the “‘ Valley of Death” 
and the “ Home of Hunger,” Arabian expletives for the malarious river- 
plain of the Kingani. Next day the passage was again barred by athletic 
young Wazaramo warriors, and they were, as usual, conciliated by cloth 
and beads. At a palisaded village beyond, the same thing occurred. 
These were followed by “ nights of alarms,” till at length, on the 14th 
of July, the expedition, having accomplished one hundred and eighteen 
miles in eighteen days, despite the sickness both of Captains Burton and 
Speke, and frequent interruptions and alarms, entered K’hutu, the safe 
rendezvous of foreign merchants. Here was a fine park-like country, 
abounding in game—gnus, hartebeests, antelopes, guinea-fowls, and part- 
ridge, not to mention land-crabs and ferocious ants. 

After a week’s detention at Dut’humi, the first Arab settlement, the 
expedition reached Zungomero which is the great Bandari, or centre of 
traffic in the eastern, as Unyanyembe and Ujiji are in the middle and 
western regions : 

The reader will readily perceive that he is upon the slave-path, so different 
from travel amongst the and independent tribes of Southern Africa. The 
traffic practically annihilates every better feeling of human nature. Yet, though 
the state of the Wak’hutu appears pitiable, the traveller cannot practise pity : 
he is ever in the dilemma of maltreating or being maltreated. Were he to deal 
civilly and liberally with this people he would starve ; it is vain to offer a price 
for even the necessaries of life; it would certainly be refused because more is 
wanted, and so on beyond the bounds of possibility. Thus, if the touter did 
not seize a house, he would never be allowed to take shelter in it from the 
storm; if he did not enforce a “ corvée,” he must labour beyond his strength 


with his own hands; and if he did not fire a village and sell the villagers, he 
might die of hunger in the midst of plenty. Such in this province are the action 


and reaction of the evil. 
The Wak’hutu here alluded to come next in succession to the Waza- 


ramo, proceeding inwards from the coast. 

The expedition halted for about a fortnight at Zungomero, which is 
termed a hotbed of pestilence, and where our gallant travellers nearly 
found “wet graves.” Nor was this all: before’ marching from this 
troublous place into the mountains, Captain Burton orders, for the reader’s 
te warns a muster of the party, “ to enlist,” he says, “ his sympathies 
in behalf of the unhappy being who had to lead it.” Had the muster 
been transferrable to our pages, we would gladly have availed ourselves 
of it, for it is decidedly amusing; but it occupies, with the outfit, twenty- 
seven pages of the work before us. 

On the 7th of August, 1857, this cumbrous expedition left Zungo- 
mero, martyred by miasma, and both captains so feeble as scarcely to 
sit their asses, whilst weakness had almost deprived them of the sense of 
hearing, to cross the East African Ghauts. From Central Zungomero 
to the nearest ascent of the Usagara mountains was a march of five hours. 
On the way a hot spring boiled and bubbled out of white sand. As 
they began to mount, however, a wondrous change of climate took place, 
strength and health returned as if by magic; even the Goanese shook 
off the obstinate bilious remittents of Zungomero. 

Truly delicious was the escape from the nebulous skies, the fog-driving gusts, 
the pelting rain, the clammy mists veiling a gross growth of fetor, the damp 
raw cold, rising as it were from the earth, and the alternations of fiery and op- 
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"pressive leat; in fact, from the cruel climate of the river-valley, to the pure, 
sweet mountain-air, alternately soft and balmy, cool and reviving, and to the 
aspect of clear blue skies, which lent their tints to highland ridges well wooded 
with various greens. Dull mangrove, dismal jungle, and wa ee se 
were supplanted by tall solitary trees, amongst which the lofty tamarind rose 
conspicuously graceful, and a card-table-like swamp, cut by a network of 
streams, nullahs, and stagnant pools, gave way to dry Frealthy slopes, with short 
steep pitches, and gently shelving hills. The beams of the large sun of the 
equator—and nowhere have I seen the rulers of night and day so large—danced 
paly upon blocks and pebbles of red, yellow, and dazzling snowy quartz, and the 

right sea-breeze waved the summits of the trees, from which depended graceful 
lianas, and wood-apples large as melons, whilst creepers, like vine tendrils, 
= from large bulbs of brown-grey wood, clung closely to their stalwart 
trunks. Monkeys played at hide-and-seek, chattering behind the bolls, as the 
iguana, with its painted scale-armour, issued forth to bask upon the sunny 
bank ; white-breasted ravens cawed when disturbed from their Aye Aya om 
doves cooed on the well-clothed boughs, and hawks soared high in the trans- 
parent sky. The field-cricket chirped like the Italian cigala in the shady bush, 
aud everywhere, from air, from earth, from the hill slopes above, and from the 
marshes below, the hum, the buzz, and the loud continuous voice of insect life, 
through the length of the day, spoke out its natural joy. Our gipsy encamp- 
ment lay 

By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


By night, the soothing murmurs of the stream at the hill’s base rose mingled 
with the faint rustling of the breeze, which at times broken by the scream of 
the night-heron, the bellow of the bull-frog in his swampy home, the cynhyena’s 
whimper, and the fox’s whining bark, sounded through the’silence most musical, 
most melancholy. Instead of the cold night rain, and the soughing of the blast, 
the view disclosed a ful scene, the moonbeams lying like sheets of snow 
upon the ruddy highlands, and the stars hanging like lamps of gold from the 
dome of infinite blue. I never wearied with contemplating the scene, for, con- 
trasting with the splendours around me, still stretched in sight the Slough of 
Despond, unhappy Zungomero, lead-coloured above, mud-coloured below, wind- 
swept, haoel and Tleaed by clouds that dared not approach these Delect- 
able Mountains. 


This was indeed a pleasant change, and we begin to hope for the 
safe progress of the sorely-tried travellers. The relief, however, was but 
momentary; scarcely had they quitted Zungomero, than their path is 
described as saddened by the sight of clean-picked skeletons, and here 
and there the swollen corpses of porters who had perished on the road. 


A single large body, which had lost fifty of its number by small-pox, had 
passed us but yesterday on the road, and the sight of their deceased comrades 
recalled to our minds terrible : sereg wh men staggering on blinded by disease, 
and mothers carrying on their backs infants as loathsome objects as themselves. 
The wretches would not leave the path, every step in their state of failing 
strength was precious; he who once fell would never rise again; no any 
would admit death into its precincts, no relation nor friend would return for 
them, and they would lie’ till their agony was ended by the raven and vulture, 
the Fisi and the fox. Near every Khambi or Kraal I remarked detached tents 
which, according to the guides, were set apart for those seized with the fell 
disease. Under these circumstances, as might be expected, several of our 
party caught the infection; they lagged behind and probably threw themselves 
ito some jungle, for the path when revisited enel: no signs of them. 


The next day the corpses of porters are described as — even more 
numerous than on the day previous, “Our Muslems passed them with 
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averted faces, and with the low ‘la haul !’ of disgust, and a decrepid old 
Mn i porter gazed at them, and wept for himself.” 
ext came ‘the ascent of ‘the Goma pass of the Rufuta, or the eastern 
range. The summit was thickly wooded’; the hills were crowned with 
‘trees, the ‘ravines were a mass of ‘tangled verdure, and there arose a 
sickening odour of decay all around. This was on the hills, but the 
moment a valley was reached, and the rain-catching peaks were left 
behind, the slopes of dry soil began to show suuburnt herbage and tufty 
grass. Signs of lions also became abundant, andthe ¢actaceous and 
aloetic plants that ‘live on arid soil again met the eye. Zonhwe, a small 
and newly-built settlement ‘in the hills, was ‘the ‘turning-point of ‘the 
pedlition’s difficulties. Most of the men were sick and wearied, many 
of the asses dead, and ‘rebellion rife. The storm, however—a brutum 


Julmen—blew over with only noise. 


On the 23rd of August the expedition concluded the transit of the 
lateral plain, which separates the Rufuta from the Mukondokwa range. 
Had it not ‘been ‘for the continually recurring illness ‘of our adventurers, 
the ae with insolent ome § natives, and slaves, and ‘the priva- 
tions and suffermgs inseparable from travel in such a country, there was 
much to delight the eye, and to have afforded agreeable exercise to the 
body. The vegetation was.at times superb, and there was abundance of 

e, including the mbogo, or Caffir ox, fine animals, somewhat larger 
an the common-sized English bullock. 

The valley of the Mukondokwa, a'tributary to the Kingani, about one 
hundred yards broad in the mountains, presented ‘fetid grassy plains and 
other of rich grass and trees abounding in elephants. The small town of 
Rumuma, afforded a resting-place for two days, and ‘beyond this was the 
‘mountain-range of Rubeho, with three passes, the “ Pass Terrible,” the 
“ i, | Pass,” the Little Rubeho, with the descent of the counter-slope 
of the Usagara'to the plains of Ugogo, with mountains of same name 


beyond. 


The savannah extended to the edge of a step which, falling deep and steep, 
suddenly disclosed ‘to view, below and far beyond the shaggy ribs and the dark 
ravines and folds of ‘the foreground, ‘the plateau of Ugogo and its Kastern 
desert. The spectacle was truly impressive. The vault above seemed “an 
ample ether,” raised by its exceeding transparency higher than it is wont to be. 
Up to the curved rim of the western horizon, lay, burnished by the rays of a 
burning sun, plains rippled like a yellow sea by the wavy reek of the dancing 
air, broken'towards the north by a few detached ‘cones rising island-like from 
the surface, and zebra’d with long black lines, where bush and serub and strip. 
of thorn jungle, supplanted upon the water-courses, trending in mazy networ 
southwards to ‘the Rwaha River, the scorched grass and withered cane stubbles, 
which seemetl to ‘be the staple growth of the land. There was nothing of effe- 
minate or luxuriant beauty, ‘nothing of the ‘flush and fulness characterising 
tropical Nature, in this first aspect of Ugogo. Itappeared what it is, stern and 
wild—the rough nurse of rugged men—and perhaps fhe anticipation of dangers 
and difficulties ever present to the minds of those preparing to endure the way- 
wardness of its children contributed not a little to the fascination of the scene. 


There was a halt of three days at Ugogi, in Ugogo, to recruit the 
party, and'to lay in rations for four long desert marches. This town is 
the ‘half-way station between the coast and Unyanyembe, and at an 
elevation of two thousand seven hundred and sixty feet above sea-level, 
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its climate, after the raw cold of the Usagara, pleased by its elasticity, 
and iby its dry, healthy warmth. The services of .fifteen Wanyamwesi 
porters were obtained at this place, yet no sooner was a start effected 
than one of the usual contretemps occurred in the dislodgment of the 
caravan by wild bees.and the loss of a valuable portmanteau. Captain 
Burton remarks upon the prospects of sportsmen in this part of Africa: 


The park lands of Dut’humi, the jungles and forests of Ugogi and Mgunda 
Mk’hali, the barrens of Usukuma, and the tangled thickets of t Uji, are full of 
noble game,—lions ‘and leopards, elephants and rhinoceroses, wild cattle, 
giraffes, gnus, zebras, quaggas, and ostriches. But these are dangerous regions 
where the sportsman often cannot linger for a day. Setting aside the minor 
considerations of miasma and malaria—the real or fancied perils of the place— 
and the want of food, or the difficulty of procuring water, would infallibly cause 
the porters to desert. Here are no Cape-waggons, at once house, store, and 
transport ; no “Ships of ‘the Desert,” never known to run away; in fact, there 
is no vehicle but man, and he is so impatient and headstrong, so suspicious and 
timorous, that‘he must be humoured in every whim. As sportsmen know, it is 
difficult to combine surveying operations and collection of specimens with a 
ow which requires all a man’s time ; in these countries, moreover, no merely 
unting-expedition would pay, owing to the extraordinary expense of provisions 
and carriage. Thus Venator will be reduced to use his “ shooting-iron” on 
halting days, and at the several periods of his journey, and his only consolation 
will be the prospect of wreaking vengeance upon the hippopotamus and the 
crocodile of the coast, if his return there be entered in the book of Time. 
Finally, East Africa wants the vast variety of animals, especially the beautiful 
antelopes, which enrich the lists of Cape fauna, The tale of those observed is 
short : the horns of the oryx were seen, the hartebeest and steinbok, the saltiana 
and the pallah,—the latter affording excellent venison,—were shot. The country 
agg vac produces the “ Suiya,” a little antelope with reddish coat and diminu- 
ive horns, about the size of an English hare, the swangura, or sungula, an 
animal somewhat larger than the ealtians, and of which, according to the 
ople, the hind only has horns; and at K’hutu my companion saw a double- 
orned antelope which he thought resembled the ‘‘Chouka-singa” (Zetraceros 
guadricornis), of Nepaul. The species of birds, also, are scarcely more numerous 
than the beasts ; the feathered tribe is characterised by sombreness of plumage, 
and their song is noisy but not harmonious, unpleasant, perhaps because strange, 
to the European ear. 


After an interview with Magomba, Sultan of Kanyenye, the expedi- 
tion hurried on to K’hok’ho, where black mail was as usual levied, and 
fifteen porters deserted. This was followed by trying marches ‘through 
the Madaburu jungle, and the so-called “Fiery Field,” ‘to Tura, t 
‘eastern frontier of ‘Unyamwezi, which Captains Burton and Speke agree 
in translating as the “ land of the moon,” ‘although Mr. Cooley persists 
in saying that it ought to be Moenemoezi, the country of the “ town- 
land lords!” An ill-omened forest, however, still separated the expedition 
from the district of Unyanyembe, a province of Unyamweai; nor did 
its evil reputation belie it, for one of the porters having lagged behind, ‘he 
‘was beset by three black Mohawks, who relieved him of his load—a valu- 
able portmanteau and its contents. The rice-lands of Unyanyembe were, 
however, reached beyond the forest, and our ‘travellers were kindly ze- 
ceived at the station of Kazeh. Captain Burton gives the following con- 
densed aevount of this district. We extract it because so brief and .com- 
prehensive, but it will be a long time yet before the uncouth names of 
the newly-discovered regions of Eastern Africa will become familiar:to 
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Europeans. If what Captain Burton says of the unhealthiness of this 
region, as derived from alternate drought and floods, be correct, will it 
not apply to the whole of the Lake District of Eastern Africa as well ? 


Unyanyembe, the central and principal province of Unyamwezi, is, like 
Zungomero in Khutu, the great Bandari or meeting-place of merchants, and the 
= of departure for caravans, which thence radiate into the interior of Central 

ntertropical Africa. Here the Arab merchant from Zanzibar mects his com- 
patriot returning from the Tanganyika Lake and from Uruwwa. Northwards 
well-travelled lines diverge to the Nyanza Lake, and the powerful kingdoms of 
ah, Uganda, and Unyoro; from the south Urori and Ubena, Usanga 
and Usenga, send their ivory and slaves; and from the south-west the Rukwa 
Water, K’hokoro, Ufipa, and Marungu must barter their valuables for cottons, 
wires, and beads. e central position and the comparative safety of Un- 
yanyembe have made it the head-quarters of the Omani or pure Arabs, who, in 
many cases, settle here for years, remaining in charge of their depéts, whilst 
their factors and slaves travel about the country and collect the items of traffic. 
At Unyanyembe the merchants expect some delay. The porters, whether hired 
upon the coast or at the Tanganyika Lake, here disperse, and a fresh gang must 
be collected—no easy task when the sowing season draws nigh. 

Unyanyembe, which rises about 3480 feet above sea-level, and lies 356 miles 
in rectilinear distance from the eastern coast of Africa, resembles in its phy- 
sical features the lands about Tura. The plain or basin of Ihara, or Kwiharé, 
a word synonymous with the “ Bondei,” or low-land of the coast, is bounded 
on the north and south by low, rolling hills, which converge towards the west, 
where, with the characteristically irregular lay of primitive formations, they are 
crossed almost at right angles by the Mfuto chain. The position has been 
imprudently chosen by the Arabs; the land suffers from alternate drought and 
floods, which render the climate markedly malarious. The soil is alumimous in 
the low levels—a fertile plain of brown earth, with a subsoil of sand and sand- 
stone, from eight to twelve feet below the surface ; the water is often impreg- 
nated with iron, and the higher grounds are uninhabited tracts covered wit 
bulky granite-boulders, bushy trees, and thorny shrubs. 

Contrary to what might be expected, this “ Bandari-district” contains villages 
and hamlets, but nothing that can properly be termed a town. Tic Mtemi or 
Sultan Fundikira, the most powerful of the Wanyamwezi chiefs, inhabits a 
a Tembe, or square settlement, called “ Ititenya,” on the western slope of the 
southern hills. A little colony of Arab merchants has four large houses at a 
neighbouring place, “ Mawiti.” In the centre of the plain lies “ Kazeh,” 
another scattered collection of six large hollow oblongs, with central courts, 
garden-plots, store-rooms, and outhouses for the slaves. Around these nuclei 
cluster native villages—masses of Wanyamwezi hovels, which bear the names 


of their founders. 


It is customary for stranger-caravans proceeding towards Ujiji to re- 
main six weeks or two months at Unyanyembe, for repose and recovery 
from the labours which they have, or are supposed to have endured : 
moreover, they are expected to enjoy the pleasures of civilised society, 
and to accept the hospitality offered to them by the resident Arabs. The 
expedition was accordingly delayed to the same extent, but more from 
sickness and the difficulties attendant upon the preparations for re- 
commencing the journey than by their own good-will. After the usual 
amount of troubles, vexations, and increased sickness, to which ophthal- 
mia became now superadded, the Malagarazi, the great tributary to 
Lake Ujiji, was sighted on the 31st of January. This pleasurable pro- 
_—_ was soon afterwards followed by the still more gratifying one of a 
view of the great Lake Ujiji, or Tanganyika itself : 
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After about an hour’s march, as we entered a small savannah, I saw the Fundi 
before alluded to running forward and changing the direction of the caravan, 
Without supposing that he had taken upon himself this ea I followed 


him. Presently he breasted a steep and stony hill, sparsely clad with thorny 
trees: it was the death of my companion’s riding-ass. Arrived with toil—for 
our fagged beasts now refused to proceed—we halted for a few minutes — the 
summit. ‘“‘ What is that streak of light which lies below ?” I inquired o weg 
Bombay. “I am of opinion,” quoth Bombay, “that that is ¢de water.” 
gazed in dismay ; the remains of my blindness, the veil of trees, and a broad 
ray of sunshine illumninating but one reach of the lake, had shrunk its fair 
proportions. Somewhat prematurely I began to lament my folly in having 
risked life and lost health for so poor a prize, to curse Arab exaggeration, and to 
ropose an immediate return, with the view of exploring the Nyanza, or Northern 
Fake. Advancing, however, a few yards, the whole scene suddenly burst upon 
my view, filling me with admiration, wonder, and delight. 

Nothing, in sooth, could be more picturesque than this first view of the Tan- 
ganyika Lake, as it lay in the lap of the mountains, basking in the gorgeous tro- 
cy sunshine. Below and beyond a short foreground of rugged and precipitous 

ill-fold, down which the footpath zig-zags painfully, a narrow strip of emerald 
green, never sere and marvellously fertile, shelves towards a ribbon of glistening 
sae sand, here bordered by sedgy rushes, there cleanly and clearly cut by the 
reaking wavelets. Further in front stretch the waters, an expanse of the 
lightest and softest blue, in breadth varying from thirty to thirty-five miles, 
aud sprinkled by the crisp east-wind with tiny crescents of snowy foam. The 
background in front is a high and broken ne | of steel-coloured mountain, here 
flecked and capped with pearly mist, there standing sharply pencilled against 
the azure air ; its yawning chasms, marked by a deeper plum-colour, fall towards 
dwarf hills of mound-like proportions, which apparently dip their feet in the 
wave. To the south, and opposite the long low point behind which the Mala- 
i river discharges the red loam suspended in its violent stream, lie the 
blu headlands and capes of Uguhha, and, as the eye dilates, it falls upon a 
cluster of outlying islets, speckling a sea-horizon. Villages, cultivated lands, 
the frequent canoes of the fishermen on the waters, and on a nearer approach 
the murmurs of the waves breaking upon the shore, give a something of variety, 
of movement, of life to the landscape, which, like all the fairest prospects in 
these regions, wants but a little of the neatness and finish of Art—mosques and 
kiosks, palaces and villas, gardens and orchards—contrasting with the profuse 
lavishness and magnificence of nature, and diversifying the unbroken coup d’qil 
of excessive vegetation, to rival, if not to excel, the most admired scenery of 
the classic regions. The riant shores of this vast crevasse appeared doubly 
beautiful to me after the silent and spectral mangrove-creeks on the East-African 
seaboard, and the melancholy, monotonous experience of desert and jungle 
scenery, tawny rock and sun-parched plain, or rank herbage and flats of black 
mire. ‘Truly it was a revel for soul and sight! Forgetting toils, dangers, and 
the doubthilnses of return, I felt willing to endure double what I had endured; 
and all the party seemed to join with me injoy. My purblind companion found 
nothing to grumble at except “the mist | glare before his eyes.” Said bin 
Salim Soaked auaitingy—he had procured for me this pleasure—the monoculous 
Jemadar grinned his congheteietions and even the surly Baloch made civil 


S. 

A few scattered huts of the humblest beehive shape represented the 
port of Ujiji on the lake of same name. A plot of higher ground, 
cleared of grass, and flanked by a crooked tree, represented a relic of 
Arab civilisation—the Bazaar. "The articles exposed for sale were goats, 
sheep, poultry, fish, vegetables, plantains, melons, and other fruits; palm 
wine and palm oil are staple commodities, and occasionall 1 an ivory or a 


slave is hawked about. Those industriously disposed employ themselves, 
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during the intervals of bargaining, in spinning @ coarse yarn, or in pick- 
ing cotton, which is placed jin little baskets on the ground. 

Abundant humidity and a fertile soil render Ujiji the most productive 

ince in this section of Africa: the inhabitants, wearied out with the 
redations of the monkey, the eiephant, and the hippopotamus, have 
ceased to cultivate rice. ‘There are, however,, great varieties of grain, 
vegetables, and fruit, as-also ducks, poultry, and eggs. ‘Lhe plantain is 
one of the staffs of life. The Guinea palm is tapped: for toddy, and its 
cheapness accounts for the prevalence of intoxication and the consequent 
demoralisation of the “ Lakist” tribes. The cattle are of a fine breed. 

Herds of elephants exist in the bamboo-jungles which surround the 
lake. Hippopotami and crocodiles are common in.the waters, and wild 
buffaloes —y * plains. The hyanas are bold, thieves, and the pariah 
dogs little inferior as depredators. Of birds, there is a fine fish-eagle, a 

ll (probably a tern) with reddish legs, kingfishers, a long and lank 
lack diver, sandpipers, crows, partridges, quails, curlews, and various 
others. The huts are disgustingly full of animal life. There are many 
varieties of fish in the waters of the lake, and the natives are an almost 
amphibious race, excellent divers, strong swimmers, and expert fishermen. 

On the 2nd of March, Captain Speke started on a.twenty-seven days’ 
exploration of the lake. He returned on the 29th, “The Masika,” 
writes Captain Burton, “had done: its worst upon him. I never saw a 
man so thoroughly moist and mildewed'; he justified even the French 
phrase ‘wet to the bone.” His paraphernalia were in a similar state; his 
guns were grained with rust, and his fire-proof powder magazine had 
admitted the monsoon rain. I was sorely disappointed: he had done 
literally nothing.’’ 

I consoled him and myself (the captain goes on to say) as I best could, and 
applied myself to supplying certain deficiencies as regards orthography and 
syntax in a diary which appeared in Blackwood, of September, 1859, under the 
title “ Journal of a Cruise in the Tanganyika Lake, Central Africa.” I must 
confess, however, me surprise at, amongst many other things, the vast horseshoe 
of lofty mountain placed by my companion in the map attached to that paper, 
near the very heart of Sir R. Murchison’s Depression. As this wholly hypo- 
thetical, or rather inventive feature—1 had seen the mountains growing upon 
paper under my companion’s hand, from a thin ridge of hill fringing the Tangan- 
= to the portentous dimensions given in Blackwood (September, 1859), and 

r. Petemann’s Mittheilungen (No. 9 of 1859)—wore a crescent form, my 
companion gravely published, with all the pomp of discovery, in the largest capi- 
tals, ‘ This mountain range I consider to be THE TRUE MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON.” 
* * * Thus men do geography ! and thus discovery is stultified. 

We do not put much faith in the mountains.discovered, by Captain 
Speke being the “ Mountains of the Moon” known to the ancients: we 
believe the peaks that attain the height of perpetual congelation around 
Kilimanjaro, Kenia, Anko, Suk, and Marondali, to represent these; but 
that has nothing to do with the gallant captain’s discovery of a crescent- 
shaped ridge atthe head of Lake Ujiji. We regret, therefore,.as all Cap- 
tain Burton’s friends must do, the extent to which he has permitted. his 
il-feeling towards the active, spirited, and.much-suffering companion of 
his travels to carry him. 

In addition to the numerous ailments to which climate and exposure; 
not to mention the twenty-seven days. on the lake in the wet season— 
at a time when Captain Burton describes the interval as spent as follows: 
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“ During my twenty-seven days of solitude, the time sped’ quickly; it 
was chiefly spent in eating and drinking, eqn raging, Pr 
Speke suffered tortures from a beetle getting into his ear. Inflammation 
set in, and his face became contorted and. drawn. aside—a cireumstance 
which his fellow traveller alludes to with a grim kind of sympathy ; nay, 
he hints that his sickness. permanently affected his brain. ‘The climax was 
yet to come, however, in the kichyoma-chyoma—some mysterious mani- 
festation of the Protean demon eatin do symptoms accompanying 
which, as witnessed by Captain Burton in the person of Captain Speke; 
are most distressing to read. 

We shall not enter here into the history of Lake Ujiji, or how it came 
to be confounded with Lake Victoria (Nyanza, or Ukeriwa) and Lake 
Nyassa and Shirwa, as. it would involve us in a lengthened discussion, 
Now that there are known to, be several distinct lakes, it can be easily 
understood how the various reports which alluded to the existence of 
lakes in the interior of Central Eastern Africa could have been made to 
read as referring to one great lake, designated as Nyassa, or “the sea,” 
and how this error once adopted, it could, by the activity and energy of 
one obstinate geographer, be upheld in the face of a gradually accumulat- 
ing evidence to thecontrary. The whole discussion is, however, now set at 
rest, and the different lakes have been ascertained to occupy basins at dif- 
ferent altitudes, Several highly interesting and important points remain, 
however, to be determined. Does Lake Victoria really communicate with 
the White Nile by the Tubiri? Captain Burton ridicules the idea, but 
‘his ridicule appears to have its origin simply in bitterness against Cap- 
tain Speke. If the connexion exists, which are the most distant sources 
of the Nile—those from Mount Kenia, or those from Kilimanjaro? Has 
not the Ujiji an outlet, as Krapf was informed, by Lake Rukwa, which 
it joins in the seasons of flood, and the Ruaha or Lufijiriver? Oris there 
a connexion between the Ujiji, the Rukwa, and the Nyassaat flood season, 
at which time they become one sea, the Maravi or Nyassa, flowing by the 
Shire to the Zambesi? Mr. McLeod, it is to be observed, distinguishes 
the Maravi, or Nyassa, from the Nyngesi, as he calls it, Niyanyizi of 
Speke, Nyenyesi, Nyassa, and Nyanga of others, but all signifying the 
same thing, “lake of the stars,” and which he makes a little lake 
between lakes Nyassa and Shirwa. 

On the 26th of May, 1858, the expedition took its departure from 
Lake Ujiji, a departure which, Captain Burton says, was fated to resemble 
a flight more than the march of a peaceful expedition. The way taken 
ny by the ferry of the Malagarazi to Unyanyembe, and to the old station 
of Kazeh. It was from hence that (Captain Burton staying behind, not, 
he says, from ill health, but because he had much work on hand) Captain 
Speke made his celebrated journey to Lake Victoria—the supposed 
sources of the Nile. Captain Burton’s account of the discovery is curious, 
to say the least of it: 


Already I was preparing to organise a little expedition to K’hokoro and the 
southern provinces, when unexpectedly—in these lands a few cries and gun-shots 
are the only credible precursors of a caravan—on the morning of the 25th 
August vr ey my companion. 
At length my companion had been successful ; his “ flying trip” had led: him 
to the northern water, and he had found its dimensions surpassing our most san- 
gume expectations. We had scarcely, however, breakfasted, before he announced 
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to me the startling fact that he had discovered the sources of the White Nile. It 
was an inspiration, perhaps : the moment he sighted the Nyanza, he felt at once 
no doubt but that the “lake at his feet gave birth to that interesting river which 
has been the subject of so much speculation, and the object of so many 
explorers.” The fortunate discoverer’s conviction was strong ; his reasons were 
weak—were of the category alluded to by the damsel Lucetta, when justifying 
her penchant in favour of the “lovely gentleman,” Sir Proteus : 

I have no other but a woman’s reason. 

I think him so because I think him so; 
and probably his sources of the Nile grew in his mind as his Mountains of the 
Moon had grown under his hand. 

And again, further on : 

But difference of opinion was not allowed to alter companionship. After a few 
days it became evident to me that not a word could be uttered upon the subject 
of the lake, the Nile, and his ¢rouvaille generally, without offence. By a tacit 
agreement it was, therefore, avoided, sad should never have resumed it had my 
companion not stultified the results of the expedition by putting forth a claim 
which no geographer can admit, and which is, at the same time, so weak and 
flimsy, that no geographer has yet taken the trouble to contradict it. 


Captain Burton further argues that it is impossible not to suspect that 
between the upper portion of the Nyanza (Lake Victoria) and the water- 
shed of the White Nile, there exists a longitudinal range of elevated 
ground, running from east to west, a “furca,” draining northwards into 
the Nile and southwards into the Nyanza Lake—like that which separates 
the Tanganyika from the Maravi, or Nyassa, of Kilwa. ‘There are few 

ounds for such a supposition, however, beyond the wish that it may be 
so, and which is, perchance, father to the supposition that it is so. As 
to the Tubiri, or Tumbiri river, mentioned by Krapf, Captain Burton is 
still more critically severe. The existence of the river, he says, rests upon 
the sole authority of asingle wandering native. “ As, moreover, the word 
T’humbiri, or T’humbili, means a monkey, and the people are peculiarly 
fond of satire in a small way, it is not improbable that the name had no 
foundation of fact.’’ Unfortunately for this interesting theory, according 
to Captain Burton himself, other geographers—for instance, Mr. Macqueen 
(Observations on the Geography of Central Africa)—have been struck by 
the circumstance, so corroborative of Krapf’s and Speke’s view of the 
case, that the Austrian missionaries and M. Werne (Expedition to discover 
the Sources of the White Nile, in 1840-41) gave Tubirih, as they spell 
it, as the Bari name of the White Nile at the southern limit of their ex- 
ploration. This almost decides the question. 

Enough of these discussions, however, which it has been seen ma 
assume a disagreeable character when carried to personal hostility. Wit 
this petty exception, Captain Burton’s work presents us with a narrative of 
a most interesting and remarkable exploration. It is quite out of our power 
to do even proximate justice to it as a whole in the brief space that is at our 
command. But wecannot part with it without expressing our grief upon 
observing the narrow-minded and niggardly spirit of official red-tapeism, 
which is ever ready to throw the shade of its austere supremacy over long 
trials and gallant endeavours. Grant that Captain Burton may have been 
extravagant or indiscreet, have not his labours and his sufferings thrice 
wiped out his supposed delinquencies? We only wonder how brave and 
enterprising officers can be found to so devote themselves, when their re- 
compense is worse than indifference—blame. 
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THE RIVER AMUR.* 


Mr. T. W. ATKINSON stands decidedly pre-eminent among the ex- 
plorers of the day. The countries which he has travelled in are more 
replete with novelty and interest than, with two or three exceptions—as 
Central Africa and Central Australia—any other regions on the face of 
the earth. He describes lucidly and graphically, and he relieves his 
details with sufficient adventure and romance to enliven accuracy, 
while he illustrates his works to an extent that has hitherto been rarely 
2, ae to geographical purposes. In this respect, he enjoys a great 

vantage over his predecessors, as well as his contemporaries. There 
is, indeed, hardly a point of interest met with during his extensive pere- 
grinations that is not familiarised by the pencil, as well as by his admi- 
rable descriptions. 

The present volume opens at Semipalatinsk, or “the Seven Palaces,” 
with an interesting and characteristic story of the flight of forty Circas- 
sian prisoners from the gold mines in the Birioussa, and which flight was 
by Cossack ingenuity converted into an invasion of Russia ”y an army of 
Mongols, under the Englishman Atkinson, who became for the time 
being the Genghiz Khan—not of Astley’s—but of modern Central Asia! 
This curious episode is illustrated. We have the Russians crossing the 
Obi to meet the terrific invasion, the flight of the Circassians—a moon- 
light scene—and a view on the Béa—a mountain torrent, at which the 
unfortunate exiles were brought to bay, and shot down by the Kalmuks 
like beasts of prey. 

Starting from Semipalatinsk, Mr. Atkinson takes us to the Russian 
posts among the Kirghis to the deserts of Asia. The objects that most 
attracted his attention on the way were the busy caravans on the Irtisch, 
and a singular mass of rock rising out of the plain, crowned by a number 
of pillars, one far overtopping the rest, and called by the natives Shaitan 
(the devil), and his legions guarding his domain. Near the aoul of 
Sultan Syrdak, a wealthy Kirghis chief, were several ancient tombs, 
which are held in great veneration. The Kirghis say that one of these 
edifices contains the graves of two mighty genii, to whom all the sultans 
of the steppe did homage. 

Then there is the start in the desert, a very picturesque affair: prancing 
horses, and a red-hot sun setting over a shadeless, waterless, and boundless 
expanse of steppe. The next chieftain met with was Sultan Batyr, who 
boasts of his descent from Timur Khan (Tamerlane), and who was troubled 
with a bad son: 

Several years before my visit, the fine old man had witnessed on this 7 spot 
one of the most heartrending scenes that can afflict afather. Some time before 
tle event occurred which I am going to relate, his eldest son had attained his 
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manhood, when the Sultan decided that he should begin life on his own account, 
To enable him to do this in a manner befitting his station, the father gave him 
one thousand horses from his stud, a p rtionate number of camels, about two 
thousand horned cattle, and five thousand sheep ; appointing several young men 
of the tribe to be his attendants and herdsmen. The animals, however, fell far 
short of the number the son considered he was entitled to. He demanded half 
his father’s live ce Na oe was oom Se 

Already the yout engaged in several of their “ barrantas,” or great 
plundering eaeiiiivans and, unknown to his parent, was forming a band of the 
most d te characters in the region. He now tried to induce the young men 
of the tribe to join this band of marauders, and, unfortunately, was successful, 
This accomplished, he left his father’s pastures, driving his horses, we 
cattle rang three hundred miles to the south-east, into a wild district. hen 
his band had become sufficiently numerous, he commenced plundering on a oo 
scale. Many aouls were swept away, the pastures rendered desolate, and the 

ple sold into slavery by these robbers. Their depredations were carried on 
far and wide, no one daring to pasture cattle in the vicinity of their retreat. 

Accounts of his atrocities frequently reached his parent and tlie tribe, but no 
one thought him base enough to make a descent on his own kindred. One night, 
when the guards were on their usual duty, the dogs appeared to scent a distant 
danger by whining and growling ay hgh which made the men imagine that 
tigers were prowling about near the herds. Shortly they became more restless, 

ving forth growls and savage barks in a most unusual manner. This alarmed 
fhe watchmen, who sent to warn the Sultan, and rouse his people. In conse- 
quence, the horses were saddled and the men mounted, with their battle-axes in 
hand, ready for any attack. It was discovered that, whatever the danger might 
be, it was app ing, both on the north and south, and from the fury of the 
dogs it must be drawing near. No tramp of horses had yet been heard, even by 

ing the ears to the ground. The tribe, however, were not kept long in sus- 
pense, the well-known sound of distant hoofs being at last audible, gradually 
advancing. Nothing could be seen through the gloom; presently the dogs 
rushed forward with fury, and in a few minutes battle-axes were clashing, and 
the work of death commenced. 

While the battle raged on one side of the aoul, and the men were driven to- 
wards the yourts by the furious assailants, another party of them was attempt- 
ing, in another direction, to drive off the herds. When they got among the 
cattle, thousands of horses began rushing to and fro, and the scene became 
fearful—women and children shrieked in the yourts, while the fires cast a glare 
on the savage combatants around them. In the course of the conflict, one of 
the robbers was cut down, and fell close to the door of one of the dwellings ; he 
was quickly recognised by the Sultana as one of her sons; she uttered a fearful 
shriek, and proclaimed the discovery. 

When the appalling intelligence reached the Sultan, he and those around him 
seemed panic-struck, and their hands ceased tp wield their axes. ‘Taking advan- 
tage of this, the robbers swept off more than three thousand horses, and several 
women. Many of the tribe were wounded, and some fell in the fight. In the 
morning it was discovered that the plunderers had lost several of their band, two 
of whom belonged to the aoul. The leader had escaped, but the people look upon 


him as a demon in league with Shaitan. 


A funeral sacrifice among these Kirghis sultans is a weird affair: a 
savage scene, producing a saddening and a sickening effect. 

Leaving the tombs and tribes of the Kirghis, Mr. Atkinson next, 
rather unceremoniously, takes the reader to Tchingiz-tagh (or, as it is 
pronounced apparently in High Asia, tau), ‘Turkish for mountain : a region 
of silver other mines on the north-west of the Balkash, or Lake 
Tengiz (Tengiz, or Dengiz, is Turkish for sea). On this occasion, a party 
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of Kirghis horsemen, harnessed to a tarantas, presents an admirable 
seene of savage merriment. The site of the silver mines near the 
Tchingiz-tagh is, like many more in these Asiatic scenes, gloomy enough 
to suggest nothing but exile, sadness, and death. ‘The site of a Kirghis 
cemetery, and the tomb of Tursun, bathed in the same mountain gloom, 
is anything but a relief to the impressions thus first received. 

The next point of interest to our bold but desultory explorer was the 
region of the Kara-tagh, or black mountain (Kara-tau, as Mr. Atkinson 
has it), which bounds the Kirghis steppe to the south, and where are the 
pastures of the Great Horde. 

The Kara-tagh, notwithstanding its Montenegrin name, of purple 
hue, with snowy crests, lake at its feet, and aouls, or a-uls, of Kirghis, 
are by no means so repulsive as might be imagined. In this region is 
Kopal, the most southernly fort Russia has planted in Chinese Tartary. 
It is in the heart of the region, belonging to the Great Horde of the 
Kirghis, and is, as Mr. Atkinson observes, significant of the fate which 
awaits these warlike tribes. 

In the Kara-tagh, or black mountain, and the neighbouring Ak-tagh, 
or white mountain (Ac-tau of Mr. Atkinson), we are introduced to some 
of the most important and interesting of the living creatures which 
tenant Central Asia; the great stag, called maral, the wild goat (Cervus 

pygargus), and the argali, or wild sheep (Capra, or 4igoceros ammon), 
which present wondrous resources to the huntsman, There are also in 
the Kirghis steppe the ‘Ala-tagh, Kara-tagh, the Trans-Baikal region, 
and in the valley of the Amur the elk, roebuck, ibex (in Ala-tagh, &c.), 
wild horse, the common stag (Cervus elephus), and on the Amur the 
reindeer. The existence of the tiger—supposed to be limited to hotter 
regions—in the same countries, attested before Mr, Atkinson’s time, is fully 
corroborated by him. 


The maral (says Mr. Atkinson), or large stag, is found in all the higher regions 
of the Ala-tau, Ac-tau, and Mus-tau ; he affords noble sport for the someone and 
his horns are highly valued by the Chinese. But it demands a fearless hunter 
to follow him into his haunts among the precipices, glaciers, and snowy peaks of 
this region. In winter and spring he is found in the valleys, but as the weather 
becomes warmer he ascends, to escape the flies and other insects. They are 
seldom found in herds, though groups of ten or twelve are sometimes seen 
standing on the brink of a precipice fifteen hundred to two thousand feet in 
height, quite inaccessible to man. 

At other times I have beheld them climbing the lofty erags, and cropping the 
velvety moss which grew on the ledges. On one occasion 1 saw a group of seven 
standing on the top of a mass of rock, rising up like a gigantic tower to the 
height of seven hundred or eight hundred feet ; three of its sides being nearly 
perpendicular, and the fourth was formed by a narrow ridge of rocks running up 
from the top of a great precipice at an angle of 60 deg. In some parts this line 
was broken by great per roy aren steps, that appeared to render it impossible 
to ascend. Still, along that rugged ridge they had climbed to the summit. 

A great chasm, at least one thousand feet deep and six hundred yards in 
width, separated us from them, much to the regret of our little party; and no 
place om be found by which to descend into the gorge, and seale the opposite 
precipices. Could we have succeeded in this, some of the maral must have fallen 
to our rifles, It was a tantalising sight to hungry men, one that often prompts 
the hunter to feats of daring; but in this instance we could only look with 
eeasoation on the splendid animals, and hope for a nearer acquaintance another 
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T have followed my game, commencing the chase without a breakfast, having 
had no dinner or supper the preceding day. After —s stag for five or six 
hours, his branching horns are seen above the copse in which he is lying, some 


four hundred or five hundred yards distant ; another half-hour of cautious creep- 
ing places me within whence the shining black eye can be marked as the 





target. Stretched at full length on the ground, yet scarcely daring to raise my 
head to obtain a sight alo "te tube, the bead of the rifle covers the speck of 
black, giving a certainty of an approaching banquet. At last the finger touches 
the trigger, but instead of the whistling bullet performing its function, the 
hammer falls on a bad cap. This slight crack, however; rouses the maral, and 
in an instant he bounds away, carrying my dinner along with him. 

The Cossacks and Kalmucks display a finer sense of honour in their hunting 
than many highly civilised Europeans. 

‘Two Cossacks were out hunting the maral for two objects, food and antlers. 
They had followed the game far up into the Ala-tau, and had been successful; 
sleeping at night near their spoil. The next morning they started again in 
pursuit, when, after some hours, they found a magnificent animal, whose horns 
they saw were worth 120 roubles (17/.), a prize well worth securing. They 
hunted him from one valley to another, till at last he retreated to a high craggy 

ion. 
is pursuers were not the men to be deterred by obstacles. They scaled the 
rugged height, still following on his track ; whichever way he turned some slight 
mark betrayed his path. Late in the afternoon they caught sight of his branch- 
ing horns in a deep rent in the mountain, whose sides were nearly perpendicular, 
while the opposite end terminated on the brink of a great precipice, thus pre- 
venting all chance of escape. 

When they entered the gorge he rose from his lair, about three hundred yards 
in advance, and started forward among fallen rocks. They followed rapidly, and 
gained upon him fast. Having reached within about one hundred paces of the 
end of the ravine, he stood hesitating, and looked back, seeming inclined to 
double and make a rush to pass them. From this circumstance the Cossacks 
knew that some other tnd were in the pass; and as tigers are often found 
here they did not fire, but gradually approached. The stag went slowly on, 
evidently in fear. Having passed some large blocks, two huge bears sprang out 
into the ravine close behind him. 

The stag suddenly bounded into the air to a pinnacle of rock, standing 
detached from the precipice, and leaving a chasm thirty-three feet wide. One 
of the bears springing after him rushed over the cliff, falling more than four 
hundred feet, and thus ended his career. The other stood on the brink of the 
chasm growling, and in a fearful rage at his disappointment. The hunters 
advanced, and when they came within twenty paces he stood up and gave a 
savage growl of defiance. But this was his last—a leaden messenger sent him 
rolling after his companion. 

The maral stood gazing at the hunters without showing any sign of fear, while 
they admired his beautiful form and noble horns. To the honour of the Cossacks 
be it told, he was left in peace, great as was the temptation to these ill-paid men. 
Within a few paces were the coveted horns, equal in value to the annual pay of 
five of their body. The fellows were, however, as good as they are brave. 

After noting some peculiar marks on the animal’s body, by which to recognise 
him again, they departed. Retracing their steps was a most difficult and 
dangerous task, which they had not felt during the excitement of the chase. The 
following day they sought the bears at the bottom of the precipice, when, to their 

reat delight, they discovered that the maral had re-leaped the chasm on to a 
edge below the brink, and had escaped. When the Cossacks joined their.com- 
panions at the picket the whole of the cireumstances were od A correct 
description of the maral was given; and greatly to the credit of these men, he 


long remained king of his native wilds. 
This remarkable hunting incident, which reflects so much credit on the 
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large-hearted, gallant huntsmen, is as picturesquely illustrated as it is well 


told. 
The mountain stream Kora, whose name signifies “sealed or locked,” 


and is therefore significant enough of its character, is the seat of some re- 
markable -pillared rocks, to which the usual traditions of tombs of the 

evil attach themselves. The whole place is indeed rendered classical by 

irghis traditions. When we get to the “white mountains,” we are 
introduced to new scenery—to Bax the and snowy peaks—which are not 
the less interesting from their association with hot and arid districts, 
Here we have also bears, wolves, the maral, and other game. The fol- 
lowing remarkable incident in natural history is the subject of one of the 
many striking illustrations of this work : 


I have mentioned in my former work that the bearcoot is trained for hunting 
by the Kirghis. But I have said,nothing of his prowess in his wild state, when 
he sports on his own account, and sometimes plunders other ravagers of their 
prey. The following incident will illustrate his powers and courage, besides 
showing that he would prove a formidable opponent to any unarmed man, if 
hunger prompted him to dispute possession of his game. 

Three of these dark monarchs of the sky were seen soaring high above the 
crags to the south, which were too abrupt to ride over. We therefore picketed 
our horses to feed, and began to ascend the mountain slope. In about an hour 
and a half we reached the summit, and descended into a small wooded valley, 
when we observed the bearcoots wheeling round towards the upper end, in which 
direction we hastened. Having gone at a quick walk for about three miles, we 
reached a rocky glen that led us into a valley of the Bean, known to be a favourite 
resort of the animals we were seeking. A small torrent ran foaming through its 
centre, and mountains rose on each side far above the snow-line. In sin 
contrast with the rich foliage and luxuriant herbage in the valley, the lower 
slopes facing the south were almost destitute of verdure, while those facing the 
north were clothed with a dense forest. 

We had scarcely entered this sylvan spot when a singular spectacle was pre- 
sented to our view. A large maral had been hunted down by - es wolves, who 
had just seized him, and the ravenous brutes were tearing the noble animal to 
pieces while yet breathing. We instantly prepared to inflict punishment on two 
of the beasts, and crept quietly along under cover to get within range. We suc- 
ceeded, and were levelling our rifles, when Sergae called my attention to two 
large bearcoots, poising aloft and preparing for a swoop. He whispered, “‘ Don’t 
fire, and we shall see some grand sport.” 

Presently one of the eagles shot down like an arrow, and was almost instantly 
followed by the other. When within about forty yards of the group, the wolves 
caught sight of them, and instantly stood on the defensive, showing their long 
yellow fangs, and uttering a savage howl. In a few seconds the first bearcoot 
struck his prey; one talon was fixed on his back, the other on the upper part of 
the neck, completely securing the head, while he tore out the wolf’s liver with 
his beak. The other bearcoot had seized another wolf, and shortly both were as 
lifeless as the animal they had hunted. 

The third brute snarled when his comrades set up their wailing howls, and 
started for the cover: he was soon within range, when a puff of white smoke 
rose from Sergae’s rifle, and the wolf rolled over, dead. The report startled the 
bearcoots, but we remained concealed, and they commenced their repast on the 
stag. Their attack had been made with so much gallantry, that neither the old 
hunter nor myself could raise a rifle against them, or disturb their banquet. 
When satisfied, they soared up to some lofty crags, and Sergae took off the skins 
of the poachers, which he intended keeping as trophies bravely won by the 


es. 
ae old friend had spent thirty years in the vast forests and mountains of Asia. 
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He was thorou inted with the habits of the animals, and the feathered 
race that inhabit them; and the daring attack by the bearcoots was the mest 
interesting scene he had witnessed. | 

In the region of the Karkarella, as in many other parts of the steppe, 
there are numerous tumuli, some of great size, and around them are often 
circles of upright stones, showing the High Asiatic origin, which, indeed, 
can be traced step by step through Western Asia to Western Europe, of 
the so-called Celtic and Druid monuments. 


About ten miles from one of the pickets are the remains of an ancient edifice, 
which is held sacred by the tribes. It is named the temple of the “ White 
Lady ;” and it is said that no animal ever entered its sacred precinct and lived. 
No Kirghis ever approaches this spot except barefooted ; and the pollution of 
this ground, they believe, would be followed by instant death. This had often 
been a subject of conversation between the Dossacks and Kirghis ; and many 
traditions had been related telling of the wonderful power of the white apparition. 

Some of the Cossacks believed these wild stories; but one dare-devil swore he 
would test the prowess of the “ Bielaya chortofka ” (white she-devil), pollute her 
temple, and defy her. More than two months had elapsed without any reference 
to the White Lady, when one morning the Cossack started on a hunting expe- 
dition alone. Three days passed over, and nothing was heard of him. This 
caused some apprehension ; and it was feared that he had been captured by the 
Kirghis. One of the men suggested that he had probably gone to visit the 
White Lady and a party was instantly despatched to the temple in search of 
him. As they approached the spot nothing was seen but the tumuli and the 
ruined walls ; but on nearing these a horrible spectacle was presented to them. 
The hands and arms of their comrade were placed on a stone, and near them his 
loaded rifle. On another stone,«at a short distance, they found his head; and 
then they discovered that his mangled remains were placed in a circle around the 


temple. 
is affair still remains a mystery ; all the Kirghis declare that it was the 


vengeance of the White Lady. 


Kopal, before the winter set mn, was a pleasant scene enough as depicted 
and sketched by our traveller, but Kopal in winter, with its burans, or 
snow-storms, its frosts, and its privations, was quite another thing. Add 
to which trials, Mr. Atkinson very nigh lost his life by three horses 
running away with his sledge. Near Kopal is a remarkable large 
tumulus, with a number of stone altars close by. There would evidently 
be an untouched field for archeological exploration on these steppes. 

On leaving Kopal, Mr. Atkinson turned his steed eastward. The snow 
had melted on the plains, and immediately the flowers began to bloom, 
and the birds to sing. One of the most remarkable points on the journey 
was the gorge of the Ak-su, or white river—a rare alpine scene. There 
were some remarkable bagaltic rocks in the same vicinity, but not more 
so than some depicted in the former work. The difficulties and dan 
which Mr. Atkinson had to encounter in his exploration of the Ak-tagh 
may be best judged of by the fact that the only man who knew the 
country refused to accompany him, till seduced by the irresistible bribe of 
a flask of gunpowder and a supply of balls. 

In this remote mountain-land lay the basin of a lake drained by aa 
earthquake—a scene of terrible convulsion—and beyond it a great gorge 
or pass of so sublime a character, that the writer says they reminded him 
of the battlements Milton makes the fallen angels scale, after leavi 
Pandemonium. <A mass of granite rocks standing out on the plain, wit 
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natural arches, constitutes a not uninteresting feature in the same neigh- 
bourhood. But all these are surpassed by Shaitan’s Cavern, the name of 
which is enough to depict its gloomy horrors. 

The descent to the Kirghis, and the pastoral scenes there met with, 
were no small relief to these wild and almost appalling spectacles. At the 
first aoul, no less than thirty-five thousand animals were in motion. It 
was, Mr. Atkinson observes, a scene that can only be witnessed in these 

astoral regions. ‘“ Having ascended one of the numerous tumuli,” he 
adds, “that afforded a clear view over the vast steppe, I observed long 
lines of dark objects extending into the far distance. These were horses, 
oxen, and camels, belonging to other tribes, now on their march towards 
the pass. In every direction great herds of cattle covld be seen—some 
so far away that they appeared like specks on these interminable plains. 
To the south, the snowy peaks of the Ac-tau were glittering in the sun, 
while the lower ranges of the Ala-tau were lit up, showing their varied 
colours in all their splendour. My attention was riveted to the scene, as 
it forcibly suggested the exodus from Egypt.” 

Mr. Atkinson continued with the Kirghis in their passage of the Ala- 
tagh in their emigration to their summer pastures. The beautiful and 
continued changes, he says, that passed over the scene, and the pure 
mountain breeze, gave him new vigour. ‘I quickly forgot hunger and 
toil, and desired nothing more than to penetrate these mighty passes, 
scale their snow-capped crests, and wander amidst the scenes in 
valleys beyond.” When ‘the mountain pass was reached, however, reality 
succeeded to romance. Horses, cattle, camels, and human beings had to 
make their way through a deep and narrow gap, in so dense a throng, 
that many fell victims to the biting, kicking, and goring that aaa 
Even to stop and look back was impossible, as the living stream came 
rushing on. After the herds had passed, whatever remained of camel, 
horse, or other animal, was gathered up and feasted on by the people—a fit 
conclusion to such a day’s excitement. In the same mountain pass was a 
waterfall of about six hundred feet in height, with others below—a scene 
of remarkable savage grandeur. 


Of the wild horse of High Asia, Mr. Atkinson says : 


This animal is not like the wild horse of South America, which undoubtedly 
sprang from those taken into the country by the Spaniards. He is of a distinct 
race from the Asiatic horse, very small (not so large as an ass), beautiful in 
form, having a small head and short ears, and varying in colour from black, bay, 
ges, and white, the latter being the most rare. He is called “muss” by the 

irghis. His sense of smell is very acute, which renders him most difficult to 
2 peg He is exceedingly fleet, and few horses can run him down. __ 

will describe the mode of hunting him: A great number of Kirghis as- 
semble, and when the scouts have found the herd, the horsemen form an ex- 
tended line at a considerable distance towards the steppe. When so much has 
been accomplished they gradually ride up, forcing the herd towards a pass in 
the mountains. As they approach near to the ravine the hunters draw closer, 
forming a crescent, and proceed with extreme caution till the stallions enter the 
pass. While this has been going on, another party of hunters have made their 
way into the pass, taking their stand in the narrowest part, and waiting till the 
herd appears. Having signalled to the hunters on the plain that the pass is 
secured, the whole body close wp and the poor animals are in a trap. They are 
now driven onward till stopped by the hunters above, when the work of 
slaughter begins, and vast numbers of these beautiful creatures are killed by 
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their battle-axes. The Kirghis consider their flesh the greatest delicacy the 
steppe affords. 


Passing over the lengthy episode of Sultan Timoor and Djan-Ghis 
Khan, commonly called Genghiz Khan, we find Mr. Atkinson engaged 
in the further consideration of caravan routes and the feasibility of in- 
troducing English merchandise by means of an annual fair on the Indus, 
and the caravan routes by Cashmere, Kashgar, and Yarkand; from which 
latter city, with its population—with Chinese garrison—of some one 
hundred thousand a there is a caravan road going to the north-east 
in a direct course into Mongolia. The suggestion is well worthy of the 
most serious consideration. 

Mr. Atkinson proceeded from Irkutsk, part of which flourishing city 
he gives a pleasing view of, to Lake Baikal and to the Trans-Baikal dis- 
tricts. Near the lake he noticed a great mass of rock, which rises out of 
the Angara, and which is called Shaman Kamen. “ Formerly,’’ he says, 
* these religious fanatics executed their criminals here. Their religion 
and its ceremonies are founded on sorcery ; they believe in good and evil 
spirits, and sacrifice parts of the maral to their god, whom they name 
Bour-Khan. They give themselves little trouble about the good spirit, 
but for the evil one they have a great reverence. They believe him an 
inhabitant of our earth, that he has his abode in dense forests and rugged 
mountains, and that he is ever active in the midst of terrific storms. 
They also think that he has the power to transform men into whatever 
shape he pleases. With the Shamans the priesthood is hereditary; it is 
a rare instance that a stranger is admitted into it.” Shamanism, as it is 
called, is still the dominant religion among the various Mongolian or 
Tungus tribes dwelling on the Lower Amur. Since Mr. Atkinson first 
visited Lake Baikal, it appears that steamers have been introduced upon 
that most remarkable of all inland lakes : 


After spending nineteen days in exploring the northern shore, I reached Golo- 
oustnaia, where the steamer picked me up. When I got on board, the captain 
stated to me, in English, that my long absence had excited some apprehension 
of my safety. I was not a little astonished to hear my native tongue spoken in 
the Baikal, and my look of surprise must have been evident ; the captain ex- 
plained, by informing me that he was a Swedish officer, and had served in our 
navy under Admiral Codrington. He had been eight years in his present occu- 
pation; sometimes steaming across the lake when it was smooth as glass, at 
other times in fearful storms—which he declared were worse here than in the 
ocean; more especially when the garra (or mountain gale) came rushing from 
the mountains. I inquired if he had sounded the lake, but learnt that he knew 
the depth only by running out his cable when trying to anchor. Once, during 
a gale, he ran out two hundred sagénes (fourteen hundred feet), within one 
hundred yards of a sand-bank, and on another occasion three hundred sagénes 
(two thousand one hundred feet), without finding a bottom. This proves the 
great depth of the lake, and such prodigious abysses are often found close to 
places where the rocks are not ten sagenes under water. 


It does not appear that Mr. Atkinson extended his explorations beyond 
Nertchinsk and the sources of the Amur. Of this latter he speaks in a 
tone of authority : 

I shall say a few words on another point touching the Amoor. A good old 


proverb, “Give every one his due,” induces me to put in a word in favour of 
an old acquaintance. It has been distinctly stated by a Russian authority that 
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the Onon is the parent of the Amoor, as this river and the Ingoda form the 
Shilka, which runs to the head ‘of the Amoor. Should the Chinese make the 
Amoor only an affluent, I cannot help entertaining a different opinion, and shall 
claim for it another origin. I apprehend that geographers will admit that the 
longest branch, measured from the point where the two rivers unite and form 
one, taking a new name, fairly claims the priority, and on this the Keroulun 
shall take its stand. The Onon and the Shilka have a course of six hundred 
and fifty miles from the source to Oust-Strelka, whereas the Keroulun and the 
Argoun have a course of eight hundred and fifty miles to the same point where 
the Argoun and Shilka form the Amoor. 


Of the Amur itself it is manifest, however, that he writes at second 
hand; but his description of the river, of its scenery and resources, of the 
tribes dwelling on its banks, and of the gradual progress of Russia in 
assimilating the whole region, is well digested, i contains the best in- 
formation on the subject that has been as yet published in this country : 


The governor-general of Oriental Siberia determined to explore the Amoor, 
and in 1854 a great expedition was organised by him for that object. It was 
on such a scale that the Chinese could neither check his progress nor prevent 
him taking possession of the north bank of the river. In less than six weeks 
the whole of this vast region, including the country between the Amoor and the 
Russian frontier to the north of the Yablonoi, had changed masters; it had now 
fallen into strong hands, and before the end of the year the entire Chinese army 
could not have Em the small body of Cossacks placed in position. 
General Mouravioff had seized on all the points which his keen eye and prac- 
tical experience told him were necessary for the security of the new acquisition. 

Russia has now got possession of the great water-course, and the only one 
through which access from the sea to the vast plains and mountain districts of 
Central Asia can be obtained ; the Lena, the Yenissey, and the Ob being sealed 
in the Arctic Ocean. This is a great water-way, extending more than two 
thousand two hundred miles into the eastern portion of the empire, with its out- 
let into the Pacific. It will also open up a water communication into the vast 
region bordering on the Sea of Japan, and up to the great deserts of Gobi. It 
is the commencement of a new era for Siberia: foreign produce will flow in by 
this channel, and Siberian products will pass through it to the ocean, and 
thence to other nations. 3 of the resources of the country that have lon 
lain dormant will now be called into active operation, and an industrious an 
intelligent population will spring up where ignorance and indolence have long 
held sway. 


The chief town on the Amur up to recent times has been Saghalien, 
or Sagalin-ula-Khoton, belonging to the Chinese, who did not permit 
Europeans to dwell within the city ; but the Russians have since founded 
the town of Blagovestchinsk close to it, on the left or opposite bank of 
the river, and at the mouth of the Zeya, a tributary to the Amur: 


Blagovestchinsk is intended to be the chief town on the Amoor. The site 
selected is a short distance below the mouth of the Zeya, on the left or Russian 
bank of the river. This is an excellent situation, in the midst of a numerous 
population, occupied tilling the ground, on which they have been long esta- 
blished. The governor-general has made a wise selection, as here he secures an 
industrious people already prepared to his hands, who, I hope, will be better 
treated by their new masters than they were by their Manjourian rulers, who 
are notorious for their cruelty and extortion. 

When Khabaroff descended the Amoor in 1651, he found three towns, each 
having a fort, about twenty miles below the mouth of the Zeya. They were 
governed by three Daourian princes—Tou-roon-ga, Tolga, and Omou-tae. These 
men tried to stop his descent, but it was unavailing; he took the fortresses, 
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destroyed t and burnt the towns, after which he proceeded on his voyage. 

On the place where the first of these forts stood is the reg be joue-aikho, 

and this is the ancient site of Ai-goon, or “Saghalian-Oula-Khoton.” In 1685 

this was deserted, and the new town was erected on a more eligible situation, 

four miles lower down, on the right bank of the river. On ap roaching Sa- 
ilages t 


ian-Oula-Khoton numerous v are seen on both banks of the river, each 

use having its garden, and agriculture seems to be the occupation of the in- 

habitants. ore reaching the town, the village of Sir-khan-tse-toxo is passed 
on the left bank, and almost immediately opposite is El-dijo Tadea. 

This is the harbour, and immediately ew is the town of Saghalian-Oula- 
Khoton, or Ai-goon, the head-quarters of the Chinese Amoor fleet, which con- 
sists of thirty-six boats of various sizes, some of them able to carry five tons, 
the others considerably smaller. These will do but little should they ever enter 
into a contest with the Russian armed steamers. Ai-goon is the seat of govern- 
ment for the whole of the Upper Amoor, from the commencement of the river 
at the mouth of the Argoun, to the Khi Mountains. Its influence extends 
over a distance of more than eight hundred miles ; indeed, until recently reached, 
beyond the sources of the Zeya to the boundary on the Yablonoi. It is now 
terribly curtailed im its dimensions and population. 

The town stands on a flat piece of land, which stretches along the bank of the 
Amoor for a considerable distance, and the buildings oceupy a space of about 
two miles in length and six hundred yards in breadth. A large space is enclosed 
im the centre of the town, that forms the fortress ; within this enclosure stands 
the Amban, or governor’s house, several government offices, the courts of 
justice, and numerous small temples. The other streets run parallel to each 
other, and are crossed at right angles, dividing the town into numerous qua- 
drangular plots, occupied by the dwellings of the inhabitants. The houses are 
built of wood, and are nearly similar to those I have described in Maima-tchin. 
As in almost all Chinese towns, the buildings are only one story in height ; and 
although there are many temples to Confucius here, there is no remarkable fea- 
ture to attract the attention of the traveller. 

The river is about one mile m width, with an island opposite the lower part 
of the town, on which a fortress formerly stood. This was built after Khabaroff 
had destroyed those higher up. Immediately below Ai-goon there are py 
scattered over the b belts of meadow land that along the banks. 
this region vegetation assumes a more European character; elms, limes, and 

ars are seen growing among the villages, with occasional clumps of oak and 
k birch, while among the bushes that frimge the banks of the river, hazel, 
briony, and dogwood are found mingled with others of Daourian type. 

Mr. Atkinson presents the reader with some characteristic types of the 
Manyargs, Goldi, Mangoons, and Gelyaks, the Tungus or Mongolian 
tribes who dwell on the Middle and Lower Amur, and who live by 
hunting and fishing. It is only necessary to premise that both the Russian 
naturahst Pirmikin, who accompanied the great expedition down the 
river in 1854, and the Russian merchant Pargachefski, who ascended it 
in sledges in winter time, both describe these tribes under the names of 
Managrians, Goldians, Manguntsians, and Gilyaks. Some of the latter 
ge clothed in salmon skins. All practise Shamanism, and worship the 

vil Spirit. It will be a glad day when Christianity and civilisation shall 
be introduced hand im hand among these degenerate races. 
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THE ISLAND OF THE SAINTS.* 


Amonec the many works recently written by Germans about the 
British Isles—and their number is legion—we have not come across one 
furnishing such pleasant reading as the volumes we have now under 
notice. e should have thought it, prima facie, hardly possible to sa 
anything new about Ireland, but our author has achieved a decided 
success in his difficult undertaking. Dr. Rodenberg is the happiest com- 
bination of a poet and an optimist, who seems to revel in rose-leaves 
and kisses, as the essence of earthly beatitude. In reading his work 
we often laid it down in amazement, and thought we could not be in 
Treland with him, so idyllic were the pictures he drew. Still, every now 
and then we came across a suggestive passage, and at length made up 
our mind that we were really in Ireland, but an Ireland as seen emt a 

t’s rose-coloured glasses, sans dirt, sans pigs, sans rain, sans everything 
which might offend the least fastidious man. As few people intend to 
visit Ireland so long as any Irish are left in it, we cannot recommend 
to our readers a more agreeable description of that ope: than that 
given by Dr. Rodenberg in the present volumes. The only difficulty 
we find, indeed, in doing it justice, is the selection of passages illustrative 
of scenes not already familiar to the reader through other travellers. As, 
naturally, Dr. Rodenberg was introducing to his countrymen what to 
them is more or less a ¢erra incognita, he has gone over ground trodden 
by many a previous traveller, we will, therefore, do our best to digest such 
ao as may seem to show the opinion an intelligent foreigner has 

rmed of a peculiar race, whose merits and defects we Englishmen are 
incapable of judging. In fact, we would as soon take an Austrian’s 
a of the Italians as that of an Englishman of the Irish. As Dr. 
enberg, then, is an impartial witness, his evidence may be taken as 
representing the truth about a land which cannot be thoroughly estimated 
save by personal observation. Even at the outset we find a characteristic 
passage, suggested by a walk along the quays of Dublin: 


In the streets, the names attached to the houses and shops first attracted my 
attention. What a story may be read in these signs! what a history of the 
pemeen and glory of past days! Kingly names adorn cobblers’ stalls, and 
the Macs and the O’s—the sons and descendants of old clannish chiefs—have 
become tailors and cloth-dealers. Here a M‘Murrough—descended from the 
old rebel of 1536—sold bitter ale and spirits; there an O’Connor, a scion of 
the celebrated Ossaly prince, recommended his cigars and snuff, while between 
the two an Isaac Masliervia has pitched his tent. Who knows whether he is not 
also a prince’s son, hoping for the Messiah, and his own return to the promised 
land? Jews and Celts—what a resemblance there is in the history and destinies 
of both! And yet it seems to me as if the fate of the Lrish must be considered 
the worse of the two. Whatever the Jews may have endured and suffered, it 
has been as foreigners in a foreign land, and their glorious faith consoles them 
with the saeredly maintained hope of a homeward journey. But the Irish have 
become foreigners in their own land, their own homes, their own sanctuary; 
they feel themselves to be foreigners, and speak English like foreigners. 








* Die Insel der Heiligen. Von Julius Rodenberg. Berlin; Otto Janke, 
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The “ Petticoat-lane” of Dublin offers our author subject for thought, 
as compared with the same ill-omened place in London. Dr. Rodenberg 
does not go so far as to assert that Dublin rags and tatters are cleanlier 
and more attractive than the same articles in London ; but they are more 
ideal rags. In London, the old clothes are prosaic, disgusting, and 
horrifying : stockings torn from the feet of a corpse found in the Thames 
mud ; cap and neckcloth a drunkard lost in the dark arches of the Adelphi; 
faded silk skirts, in which a heroine of the Argyle, lately dead in the 
spittal, once resplended. But then there are no silk dresses in the Dublin 

etticoat-lane: that people does not know the vice that resides in silk, 
till it one day perishes half naked by the wayside, or, as a penitent Mag- 
dalen, enters the comfortable cells and walnut-tree shaded garden of the 
St. James’s Reformatory. Old clothes in Dublin are of a very different 
nature: the frieze jacket, which, if carefully inspected, is rather a hole 
than a jacket, was worn by a beggar’s wife of Finglas till the end of her 
days, and was sold by her Lies for a penny; but that beggar-woman was 
a celebrated thaumaturge, who cured goats and children with equal cer- 
tainty ; and it was even asserted that } was on friendly terms with the 
fairies that live under the Howth cromlech. These boots again, they are 
not worth threepence, but a peasant from Antrim, a descendant of the 
princely O’Neales, wore them ; the tops are torn by thorns, under which 
the rebels of Dundrum hid themselves, and the soles were left in the bogs 
when the last of the Gallowglasses bled to death. But let our author 
speak for himself, as is but fair : 


Then, the dealer himself—he does not look as if he were ashamed of his dirty 
stall. He stands with the consciousness of a noble deed beneath his rags that 
flutter in the breeze—Ireland’s abbeys and castles are in ruins, Ireland’s crown 
is gnawed by the tooth of time and rust, Ireland’s royal mantle, Ireland’s flags 
have been torn into a thousand fragments—and he deals with rags, and rust, 
and dirt. He exposes Ireland’s relics for sale; in his own idea he too is a 
martyr! And when the breeze lifts the motheaten uniforms and rusty books 
slightly from the board, and you read his name and see that he is an O’Donnell, 
how can you refrain from looking on this ragged prince for a moment with 
regret? I do not think I am exaggerating when I say that I passed through 
twenty such streets, which—narrow as they were—were hung from top to 
bottom with old clothes. I more especially call to mind that shoe-leather of 
every variety, form, and colour, while shirts and handkerchiefs hung out of the 
window from poles, and so formed the quaintest baldaquin under which mortal 
man ever walked. 


It must be curious to see in Dublin, that city of contrasts, almost by 
the side of this Monmouth-street, a collection of monster shops, such as 
may be sought in vain even in imperial London. They were established 
in 1847, at the time of the famine, and we are glad to find from Dr. 
Rodenberg’s account that they do a profitable trade. We have a sus- 
picion, though probably ungrounded, that the doctor came across a Moses 
of that ilk, and took his plate-glass windows for a series of shop fronts. 

Of course our author visited Donnybrook fair, which happened to be 
on during his visit to Dublin, but the so-called glorious i of that 
famous institution, are numbered. Those polite invitations to tread on 
the “ tail of my coat,” which formed the delight of the Irish novelist, and 
which led to such delightful interchanges of hard blows, have been 
stopped by the presence of civilisation in the shape of the Irish constabu- 
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lary, and the doctor had not the chance of a row. The only promising 
one was nipped in the bud, and led to his comrade, an Englis student 
of T.C.D., indulging in the cruel remark, “There you have a specimen 
of this nation: bullies and boasters so long as they know they are safe, 
wretched cowards and runaways when matters grow serious—and the 
are all like that.’” We only hope that German is not studied in Ireland, 
or Dr. Rodenberg may look out for squalls. Not that this is his opinion 
—he merely quotes it; but when we reflect on Irish logic, there is a 
“mighty purty” opportunity for a duel in the mere fact of a foreigner 
daring to insinuate such an opinion in his work. 

Ireland must be a country of strange contradictions ; in the Wicklow 
mountains our author offended a peasant woman because he offered her 
= for a glass of milk she gave him; but she emptied his whisky 

ttle. When he stopped to have it filled at Annamoe, the landlord 
would not serve him, for he was a Sassenach, and yet the husband of the 
woman who emptied it was present. Surely we may repeat with the 
English student, “ and they are all like that!’ But we have a far better 


anecdote, taken from the visit to the Lakes of Killarney : 


A short distance from the entrance to the gorge of Dunbar is a small cabin, 
which looked cleanlier than the rest—somewhat so, but not much. The carriage 
and donkey stopped at the door on a sunshiny spot, and a fiddler sat in the 
doorway. A pretty creature, with a gloriously rosy face, blue eyes, light hair, 
and naked feet, pattered in and out; but, in spite of the gentle colour of her 
hair and eyes, there was something strange ot wild about her. She gave the 
driver something to eat and drink, and then went back into the cabin. T hady 
(the driver) assumed a rather solemn face, and told me that the pretty creature’s 
name was Kate, and that she was the granddaughter of the glorious Kate 
Kearney referred to in the song, which I must know. A very great Irish lady, 
who had once been on a visit there, and drunk milk at Kate Kearney’s, wrote 
the song: her name was Lady Morgan, and she had been living many years in 
England, or had probably died there long before. Kate Kearney, the grand- 
mother, was long dead, but the song was still living that told of her beauty, and 
was still daily sung in the Lakes of Killarney, for every child knew it by heart. 
Seanes Either the song or nature was in the wrong—or the stark beauty of 
the grandmother had been converted into blue and blonde in the granddaughter. 
A powerful man, with a huge beard, walked up to the door, where a child of 
five years of’ age was crawling about. ‘‘ Well, Kate,” I asked, “how old are 
your” “Fifteen, sir,’ Kate replied. “And this child?’ “Is my sister.” 
“And the man at the door?” ‘My brother.” If ever Thady (the driver) 
laughed in his life he did so now, when Kate retired to meet a newly-arrived 
carriage. “Eh,” he said, and grinned so that his horse neighed in response ; 
“so long as I have known Kate, a good twelve years, she has always been fif- 
teen. Why, this Kate never grows older; and her husband has been her hus- 
band for the last seven years, and her child was born when she was about nine. 


Eh, eh, the Kitty.” 


This must have been a disgustingly prosaic fact for a poet. The lovel 
Kitiy only wished to make herself interesting, and be enabled to charge 
three shillings for a glass of milk. 

Lord Brandon’s cottage, now occupied by a rich merchant from 
Dublin, must be a charming spot, but then all the poetry was knocked 
out of the place by the fact that the proprietor was a bachelor, who 
Spent his time, in this most glorious of all hermitages, in photographing 
flowers and trees. Our author’s poetical aspirations are in arms at once 
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at the thought of a bachelor inhabiting such an idyllic oer he conjures. - 
up the most ing picture of connubial felicity in such a Patmos, and 
es such a iption as convinces us that he is a bachelor too. If not, 
Berlin, Dr. Rodenberg’s home, must be free from the combined influences 
of income-tax and crinoline. Even a poet, idealistic as he may be, must 
be aroused to reality by two such plagues. 

It is with regret that we are unable to ane our author in all 
his walks and talks round Killarney, for as he never lost an opportunity 
for visiting the eabins, he certainly picked up much new and interesting 
information about the Irish peasant. We must, however, find room for 
a parting scene at the Killarney railway station. 

Round one of the carriages a group of Irish peasants with mournful but 
swollen faces had collected. Two girls from the valley sat in the carriage: they 
were going to Cork, thence to emigrate to America. Three women and a man 
aot ie the iage; a second man, holding a whip im his hand, had turned 
away. At first, they cried loudly, and sobbed; a party of commercial travellers, 
coarse fellows in fine coats and fashionable hats, laughed. Then the women 
crept under some boards that leant against the wall, and suddenly began a 
heartrending yell—it was the Irish yell I had heard once before at Lany’s 
funeral ; with their cloaks drawn tightly over their heads, the three women 
shricked as if the two girls seated in the carriage, and who were probably their 
daughters and granddaughters, were dead, and the train about to carry them 
away were the hearse to bear them to the grave. The man with the whip still 
stood aloof. He wiped his eyes, and laid his head against the wall. The other 
stood silent. When the bell for starting rang—the passing bell for the de- 

arting—the women stood there half bent forwards, and they clapped their 
ds and burst into a howl—a frightful howl of grief, which was drowned by 
the snorting, puffing engine. Such was my farewell to Killarney. 


Limerick offered a strange contrast to the fairy scenes our author had 
so lately quitted, for it seems a city of the dead. Even Cruize’s Royal 
Hotel, with its glaring sign-board, was as the apples of the Dead Sea, 
outside gay and showy, inside dirty and inconvenient. The windows had 
not been cleaned for ages; dust Jay on the torn velvet curtains ; silver 
teapots with the handles torn off, knives with broken points, and twisted 
forks, were at the traveller's service. Equally striking was the contrast 
between the English and the Irish city, for, if the former were not very 
cheering, the latter gave our author an opportunity of surveying at a 
glance the utter degeneracy, filth, and corruption of Irish life. The 
scene deserves quotation: 


The houses here are dirty dens, in whose cellars the most disgusting-looking 
articles of food are exposed for sale. Herring casks, covered with a dirty, 
oozing scum, stand before the doors; rusty lumps of bacon lie spread out on 
benches; greasy vessels, containing calf’s liver and trotters, stand near them ; 
rotten hare-skins and goose-wings hang around. Donkey-carts occupy the 
centre of the street, and half-naked men surround them. ‘The ground floor of 
nearly all the houses is occupied by old-clothes’ men; every third house was 
tenanted by a pawnbroker ; and, even as if poverty descended to the smallest 
details, these houses were designated by only one ball instead of three. And 
what things might be seen a them !—coats, whose sleeves only hung by a 
thread; uniforms, which must have been worn by generations of soldiers ; torn 
trousers, boots without soles, cages full of death, streets full of vermin. And 
then, too, the customers! men with crushed-in hats and ragged-tail coats; 
women, with faces never washed, hair never combed. The street, too, is 
thronged with wretched objects: here a man without legs crawling on his 
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hands; there a woman, crawling about on all-fours, like a wild beast... .... 
A man was sitting on a stone, who’ had taken off his boots, and by his side, on a 
stool, a cobbler was patching them. 


Dr. Rodenberg was fortunate to secure a corporal, an Irishman and 
patriot, belonging to a Queen’s regiment, to show him the curiosities of 
the city of the broken treaty. With him, too, he proceeded to a whisky 
shop, where he was treated with the utmost respect, because he was a 
Frenchman, and the company were doubtlessly reminded of the Shan- 
van-Voght. In the midst of the most violent demonstrations as to what 
they would do when, the French really did come—*“ how a mill would be 
turned for three days with the blood of the slain Sassenachs,’’ and other 
pleasant allusions of that nature—in walked a recruiting sergeant, who 
insisted on the company drinking to the Queen’s health, and not a man 
refused. Hear the lesson our author draws from this fact : 


I had once again gazed into the fermenting heart of this people, and the 
lance was not refreshmg. I had once again been taken for a Frenchman, and 
Fresh roofs of the most passionate sympathy were given me as the representa- 
tive of the great nation, The Irish hung to the illusion of a French help with 
all the struggle of despair. Not alone here, but everywhere in Ireland, the same 
impotent hatred of England, the same childish preference for France, the country 
in which their rightful monarchs lived as martyrs and died as saints. They 
have a species of visionary honour for this land, which was long kept up by 
the priesthood, It is that wandering longing which seeks an anchorage; the 
sinking arm that clutches at a straw. With the perseverance of minds which 
always bring up fresh illusions when the old ones have burst, they still hope 
help from France—the country that did the oppressed nation no good the first 
time it came, and injured it the second time, and which, when appealed to for 
the third time, declined intervention. 


Athlone, our indefatigable traveller’s next halting-place, was a more 
lively place than Limerick, perhaps because it had attained a lower sta 
of dirt. .At the Royal Hotel there was no attempt at false pretences: the 
dirt and dust were quite unconcealed, as is the fasten condition of 
the mansion. It is worthy of mention, too, that the postmaster of 
Athlone is a bookseller, dealer in wine and cigars, apothecary, and sur- 
geon. ‘On his board he announces that he has for sale various sorts of 
comers and patent medicines, and applies leeches. In his window 

ngs a gaily embossed board with steel pens; a little below, by the side 
of Rarey’s art of taming wild horses, Hunt’s family pills are se 
beneath them, again, a label ‘cigars,’ a couple of dolls, and a child’s 
drum, while an assortment of tooth-brushes, Fatoned to a string, forms a 
grotesque conclusion to the whole.” 

At Galway—the city which, as we are told, is destined to regenerate 
Ireland, if parliament will come to the rescue of Mr. Lever—our author 
paid great attention to the “Claddagh,” the abode of the fishers, who 
are certainly a race of men well worthy a visit, from his description. 
They are thorough Irish, neither marrying nor giving in marriage with 
their neighbours, who in their eyes are all foreigners. Coery enough, 
too, the men, though personally brave, and exposing their lives daily, have 
such a respect for the o that it has grown into a proverb, “ Half a dozen 
constables can drive before them ten thousand Claddagh fishermen.” It 
is to be regretted that the Irish are not all Claddagh fishermen. Our 
author shall speak for himself: 
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A bridge leads over the harbour, from the Spanish parade to the Claddagh—a 
town by itself, such as I had never before seen—a town of five thousand fishermen, 
a town full of cabins—street upon street—main street and side street nothing but 

cabins. The sea breeze penctrates through them all, and everything smells of 
salt. Stone walls with no covering of whitewash, in the windows c lumsy 
wood panellings for glass, the rough man and rough nature stand here hand in 
hand at the extreme verge of the coast, gazing on the sea and jesting at the life 
behind them. There is something extremely daring in this appearance of pove o 
here there is no wretchedness, but pride, contempt, and self-confidence. An vd 
geese and pigs walk nobly about the streets. And what pigs !—true magnificos 
in solemnity and dignity—with snouts so long, with ears as sharp and stiff ; 
shirt-collars ; and when a strange footstep is heard the y raise their cunning faces, 
and their funny eyes are fixed on the intruder—true police eyes—as if they “wishe d 
to ask for the passport. Very troublesome beasts these pigs, whose acqui aintance, 
first formed at the Claddagh, was destined eventually to grow into an intimacy 
in that great, never-to-be ‘forgotten moment, when my unhappy propensity for 
studying the country took me to the Clifden cattle fair, and I, Gectls conversing 
with a pig breeder of the west, suddenly noticed that all the snouts of his he rd 
were buried in my coat pocket ‘and note: -book, and that they had begun a gastro- 
nomic research into the pages ; for Connaught pigs devour everything not ‘pk iced 
out of reach—rags, bones, wood and leather—and if I had not seen them eating 
earth and stones, | should certainly have considered it a compliment that they 
considered the work of a German traveller acceptable food. 


At the Galway county ball, distinguished by the assembly of the 
‘thirteen families,” Dr. Rodenberg was rendered happy by a sight of 
the renowned Mr, Carden, the unhappy lover of Miss Arbuthnott. We 
are happy to say, for the honour of Galway, that this hero attracted con- 
siderable attention from the fair sex, and while laughing heartily himself, 
was the cause of considerable laughter to the others. 

The only mode of travelling in the wild west is by Bianconi’s royal 
cars, and our author confesses that he can never think of them without 
feeling aches and pains all over him; “ the recollection of wet from morn 
till night, frost and discomfort, bad company, frozen nose and miserable 
tobacco, is eternally united with them.” It was a long and fatiguing 
journey, as the horses preferred to stick in the bogs rather than move 
onwards ; but at last Clifden was reached, a town ‘commenced by Mr. 
Darcy in 1809, and now containing four hundred houses, with a popula- 
tion of four thousand. We need h: ardly say that the speculation has 
ruined Mr. Darcy, for that is the general result of Irish patriotism. 

We had marked several more passages for extracts, but our limits 
compel us to omit them. We can only say that our German friend made 
his way safely to Belfast, with his one suit of clothes in a deplorable 
state, and the pockets torn down by the valuable materials he had col- 
lected, national, social, and antiquarian. We must also add that his 
delightful narrative is interspersed with some exquisite renderings of 
patriotic and Tom Mooreish songs, fully equal in elegance to those which 
created so great a sensation in Blechwood some vears back. We take 
our leave of a capital travelling companion, hoping that we may soon 
wander forth in set arch of fresh pabulum i in his society. 











